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FOREWORD 


THERE can surely be no greater tribute to the character 
and attainments of ‘‘ Jimmy ”’ Grierson than the wave of 
more than personal sorrow with which the story of his 
death was greeted, not only in the Army and among those 
who knew him at his work, but by a nation that already 
had come to recognise him as one of her foremost soldiers. 
At a time when the military science of Germany was given 
by popular consent first place in Europe, Grierson was 
looked upon by a large number of his fellow-countrymen 
as the British soldier best fitted by natural ability and 
deliberate training to meet the German military leaders 
on equal terms. The alarm and disappointment evoked 
by the news of his sudden passing, at the very moment 
when the study and devotion of a lifetime were about to 
find their opportunity, testified as nothing else could do to 
the value his country placed upon his services. 

I am not likely to forget the terrible shock it was to me 
and to all at rst Army Corps Headquarters when at 
Serqueux railway station, where we had halted at about 
g.0 a.m. on the 17th August, 1914, on our journey from 
Havre to Amiens, I was called hurriedly to the telephone 
on a matter of great urgency,—to be told by the Station- 
master of Morny that General Grierson had died suddenly 
in the train following mine shortly before 8.0 a.m. that 
morning. We had seen much of each other in the few 
strenuous days that had followed the declaration of war. 
His Army Corps, the 2nd, and mine, the rst, had mobilised 
at the same place, Southampton, and we had established 
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our Headquarters in the same hotel there, ‘“‘ The Dolphin.” 
On the evening of the 14th August we had crossed to 
Havre together in the same steamer, the Comrie Castle. 
We were expecting soon to make trial together of the 
quality of the small but gallant regular Army to whose 
unsurpassed efficiency in battle Grierson had contributed 
in no small degree. 

He was a colleague any man might welcome. Endowed 
with a most attractive personality, by temperament always 
cheery, and possessed of a merry wit that found vent in 
a fund of Scottish stories, his skill and mastery in his 
profession were undoubted. For some years prior to 
1914 he had realised that war with Germany was inevit- 
able, because he saw that Great Britain stood in the way 
of Germany’s ambitions. He had found the courage and 
resolution to act up to his belief. Himself a highly 
educated soldier, he had not been content merely to 
do his best to prepare himself for the struggle he could 
foresee, he did his utmost also to ensure that the Army 
as a whole was organised and trained for the coming 
contest. The Army owed a great deal to him in those 
early days. 

How much more we might have owed him had he lived 
it is idle now to speculate. Before he died he had left 
his mark on the Army, and his name is not likely to be 
forgotten by those who study the military history of 
Great Britain. He understood the value of an efficient 
General Staff, yet was himself not only an extremely well 
trained Staff Officer, but also an able commander of troops 
and a skilful artilleryman. He loved all Arms, but 
particularly the Gunners, and among them especially the 
Royal Horse Artillery—“ the right of the Line,” as he 
frequently used to call them. 

United to his remarkable professional qualifications was 
an admirable simplicity of character. A Scotsman to 
the finger-tips, he loved the simple religion of our Fathers, 
and especially took pleasure in singing the old psalms 
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and paraphrases of the Scottish Church. He worshipped 
at St. Columba’s, Pont Street, during the two years he 
spent as G.O.C. Eastern Command before he left for 
France. 

With so rare a combination of practical ability, pro- 
found theory and high character, he could scarcely have 
failed to have achieved great things had longer days 
been granted him. 
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NOTE 


THE greater part of the material on which this bio- 
graphy is founded was among General Grierson’s 
papers. My warmest thanks are due to Lord Stam- 
fordham for his unfailing kindness throughout the 
preparation of the book; to all who have allowed 
me to quote passages from letters; and to the 
Foreign Office and the War Office for the courteous 
permission granted me to make use of papers in their 
archives. 

After the book had gone to press a number of 
letters written by General Grierson to Lord Stam- 
fordham were found. Extracts from these letters, 
bearing upon chapters VII., VIII. and IX., are 
printed in an Appendix. 
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For a civilian to attempt to narrate the story of General 
Grierson’s life savours of temerity. With him soldiering 
was a vocation. His profession was his passion. From 
his earliest years he devoted a powerful intellect with a 
single-minded enthusiasm to the science of war. Nor 
is his absorption in his profession the sole difficulty of the 
biographer. The story of Grierson’s life begins to end 
well. The happy possessor of a healthy body, a singularly 
lucid intelligence, and a perfect nervous system, he added 
to these attributes an unaffected delight in the mere act 
of living. He was the last man in the world with whom 
one would have associated disease and death. The joy 
of life exuded from every pore of his being. He was not 
tall, and above a frame well and tightly knit, inclined to 
stoutness and in later life to corpulence, he carried, on a 
powerful neck, what one of his early friends called a 
“ big Napoleonic head.”” His open and shining face, the 
blue eyes wide set, the aquiline nose, the humorous 
mouth, and firm and massive jaw afforded a true index 
to the character of the man. Born on the same day as 
William II. of Germany, in the year of Magenta and 
Solferino, he was eleven years of age when the Franco- 
Prussian War revolutionised military thought in Europe. 
It was perhaps not surprising that a boy of his bright 
intelligence and quick and sure prescience should have 
found in Germany much to engage his attention. He 
began to know military Germany before he was out of his 


teens, and he never lost touch, although during his sojourn 
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in Berlin as British Military Attaché his point of view 
changed. He had travelled far and wide all over the 
world. He could speak after a fashion every European 
language and not a few of the languages of India. French 
and German he spoke as well as he spoke English, and, at 
one period of his life, Russian very nearly as well. His 
knowledge of France and Germany was both intimate 
and encyclopedic. If he had been, as the phrase goes, 
a persona grata with the German Emperor, he became in 
later life persona gratissima with the leaders of the French 
Army. And it was not only with them that he stood upon 
a footing of regard. Hehad a way of winning the suffrages 
of lesser men. The secret is not far to seek. He was 
interested—in them and in the traditions in which they 
had been reared. As Lord French in “‘ 1914’ says: “‘ He 
used to astonish French soldiers by his intimate knowledge 
of the history of their regiments which was often far in 
excess of what they knew themselves.”’ As we look back 
upon his life he well nigh appears as the man of destiny, 
so strangely his career seemed to be shaped to the playing 
of a great, perhaps the greatest, role in the lurid drama of 
the battle of the nations. But his is a heritage of unful- 
filled renown. He died of an aneurism of the heart at 
Amiens, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, when, as General 
Officer Commanding the 2nd Army of the British Ex- 
peditionary Force, he was proceeding to his headquarters 
at the front. In the firm belief of his confréres he stood 
on the threshold of the temple of fame, but the door was 
inexorably closed in his face. The story of his life stops 
at the most engrossing chapter, and the narrator having 
to deal with a candidate for laurels is straitened. 
Grierson lived a full life and left material for a many 
volumed narrative. The difficult task of the writer has 
been that of selection. Nor can he hope that he has been 
altogether successful. 

As may be surmised, an estimate of Grierson’s career 
on its purely technical side is not attempted in these 
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pages. Apart from the incompetence of the writer for 
the task the hard fact remains that the estimate would 
to-day be valueless. The reason, obvious enough, has 
been hinted at above. On this side of time we can never 
know just precisely how great a soldier he was. That 
he was a great soldier nobody whose opinion is worth 
having would deny. He might, indeed, have proved 
himself to be, what many of those who knew him best 
believed, a soldier of consummate genius. ‘“ He who 
aspires to lead soldiers in War,’ says Lord Wolseley, 
‘should be not only a thorough master of the soldier’s 
science, but he must possess a healthy strength of body, 
an iron nerve, calm determination, and be instinct with 
that electric power which causes men to follow the leader 
who possesses it, as readily, as surely, as iron filings do the 
magnet.” These qualities Grierson possessed in full 
measure. ‘“* His military requirements were brilliant, and 
in every respect thoroughly up to date,’ Lord French 
writes in ‘‘1914.’’ And again: ‘‘ He possessed a won- 
derful personality, ‘and was justly beloved by officers 
and men alike. He was able to get the best work out 
of them and they would follow him anywhere.” His 
personality, his knowledge, his savoir faire, his gift of 
tongues had made for him an unique position in the 
British Army of his day. The name of Jimmy Grierson 
was one to conjure with in the British Expeditionary 
Force of 1914. 

Yet of the soldier these pages must necessarily say 
much, for, as has been said, the soldier was the man. 
And it is the man that the writer would fain present. It 
is well nigh common form to say of a man of action that 
he was greatly simple, and in some cases it is true. Ina 
sense it is true of Grierson. We find Mr. Prevost Battersby 
writing in the Magazine of St. Columba’s, Pont Street: 
‘“‘ What endeared him most to those who knew him best 
was perhaps something unexpectedly simple and natural 
in his outlook, a curious boyishness, which lay close to a 
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hard-earned sagacity.” In a sense Grierson was the boy 
who never grew up. His simple faith, his high and 
jocund spirit, his delight in pleasant things, the ardour 
of his devotion to King and Country and the British 
Army were untouched by doubt of any kind. The 
keynotes of his character were love and loyalty, and these 
are simple virtues. His ambition too was simple in that 
it was single and not complex. It was an ambition to 
render to his country the best service in his power and by 
service to earn personal renown. On one occasion when 
he had met with a disappointment he wrote in his Diary 
—‘ Her Majesty will get more work out of me yet before 
I give up trying to get on.” To get at the motive which 
prompts ambition is to get very near to the heart of the 
character of a man. There was plenty of the “ sterner 
stuff’? in the make of Grierson’s ambition, but the im- 
pelling force was love. ‘‘ Whereas others made glory the 
end of their daring, the end of his glory was his mother’s 
gladness ; the delight she took to hear him praised and 
to see him crowned, and her weeping for joy in his 
embraces rendered him in his own thoughts the most 
honoured and most happy person in the world.” So 
Plutarch writes of Coriolanus. So may it be written of 
Grierson. 

But Grierson was not only a man of action, he was also 
a man of thought. He was not one of those who do a 
thing first and think about it afterwards. He was that 
pearl among soldiers, the sound theorist who is also a 
brilliant practitioner. He was a studious man. In his 
early manhood he burned as much midnight oil over his 
books as he did in pursuit of the jovial life of the young 
officer. Which is to say that he was a student but not 
a bookworm. As Col. Hime, his lifelong friend, who 
introduced him when a subaltern at Woolwich to the 
literary side of the soldier’s life, wrote to the R.A. Insti- 
tution Leaflet of September, 1914, “‘ he tore the heart out 
of a book.” From books he learned much and in books 
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he imparted much. He was supremely quick in the up- 
take. He was famous among men for a memory at once 
exact and copious, a memory which he could trust practi- 
cally without limitation: yet he was something of a 
plodder. He was a master of detail. In his younger 
days he seemed to glory in minutie. He followed 
Captain Cuttle’s advice almost to a fault. When found 
he always made a note. It was the foundation of his 
encyclopedic knowledge. But as he grew older he threw 
off this habit. It was no longer necessary. He had it 
all in his head. It is related that when his Army came to 
be taken over by Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien there was 
considerable difficulty because Grierson had refused to 
carry written matter, alleging that it wasn’t safe. Withal 
there was no man who took a broader view. He saw far 
ahead, and the hill failed to hide from him what was on the 
other side. His grasp of a situation had all the quickness 
of intuition, but it was usually the result of thought and 
knowledge. ‘‘ The Lord hath delivered him into my 
hands,” he quoted on one occasion at manceuvres, and 
like Cromwell he was not slow to use means to accept 
delivery. When he led armies in manceuvres he was 
uniformly and often brilliantly successful. 

The range of his thought was not wide. It was bounded 
by his profession. Outside of his profession he was an 
authoritarian. He accepted without demur accepted 
things. Within it he was a Reformer. About the time 
of his first Commission a spirit, in the words of Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, was stirring the dry bones of the British 
Army. Grierson had already been caught up in that 
spirit. As a boy his hero was Von Moltke. From his 
earliest years he had the General Staff Mind. In a sense 
he was born before his time. But he lived to see many 
of his ideals realised. 

His ‘‘ sagacity ’”’ was “‘ hard-earned.” His knowledge 
of men and affairs of armies and systems was not all 
gained from books. He was a man of the world, and his 
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world was a wide world. Many men and many cities 
had he seen. He lived hard and fast in the primary 
signification of the words, sparing himself neither in work 
nor in play. He paid a price for his knowledge, and it 
may be that the price was too high. With wisdom he 
had understanding which is acquired only by the sym- 
pathetic. His nature was intensely sympathetic. He 
had hosts of friends among both men and women, and the 
chief point one notes is their diversity. He could be all 
things to all men. But he never forgot that he was 
James Moncrieff Grierson. Sympathy is not a synonym 
for weakness. A syinpathetic nature is more likely to 
indicate a strong character. Grierson was a strong, 
although not a silent man. There was much iron in his 
constitution, spiritual as well as physical. Had the 
occasion demanded he could have been ruthless, but 
he would have striven to prevent the birth of the 
occasion. 

The lucidity of his intellect was obvious to anyone who 
looked into his face, but men were not infrequently 
deceived by his bonhomie. It was one of his main assets 
in the Berlin of the late nineties of last century. It was 
natural to him but it served as a cloak. He was possessed 
of a fine natural courtesy which is the mother of tact. 
The Berlin of those days was calculated to develop any 
latent leaning towards diplomacy. Had he been fated 
to spend longer there Grierson might have developed 
into a diplomatist. For he had many of the neces- 
sary characteristics. Some have been cursorily alluded 
to. In addition, he was deep as a well. A man was 
unlikely to emerge from that atmosphere with all the 
pristine simplicity associated with the mere man of 
action. 

It is somewhere said that energy and joy are the father 
and mother of the grotesque, and in Grierson, who was full 
of both, there was apparent a love of the ludicrous. He 
gloried in an original character or a quaint saying, and he 
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adorned the original until it became a grotesque. He 
was of Michael Finsbury’s opinion that “‘ There is nothing 
like a little judicious levity:’” But he was essentially a 
humorist. Mr. Battersby’s is a true saying that “ All 
life had for him the savour of some sort of humour.” 
Nor, it will readily be believed, was he a stranger to 
sentiment. Old associations were planted deep in his 
heart, but ever ready to spring to the surface. The scenes 
and haunts of his boyhood were ever present with him. 
On one occasion, for example, when setting a paper in 
tactics for the entrance examination of the Staff College, 
he used on the map the Dunbartonshire names that he 
knew so well, used them with glorious topographical 
inexactitude, the River Leven flowing between Gare- 
mount, the house of his grandfather, and Shandon Wood, 
while Croy Wood lies out in the west with Clynder to the 
north of it. Sentiment played no small part in his 
attachment to the Presbyterian form of worship and to 
the metrical psalms with their grand old tunes, and, as 
has been hinted, it was one of the sources of his power over 
soldiers. 

Such were the salient features of the character of the 
man. And if 


«7... while we breathe beneath the sun, 
The world which credits what is done 
Is cold to all that might have been,” 


yet may we take heart of grace when we reflect that, 
despite its untimely end, the story we have to tell is one of 
great and lasting achievement and that the end in no wise 
blurred the figure of the man. Withal, there remains 
something more to be said, nor can it be better expressed 
than in the words of General Huguet who, with Grierson, 
did so much to lay the foundations of reciprocity between 
those ancient enemies France and Britain. ‘‘ Aujourd- 
*hui,” General Huguet writes, “‘aprés 5 années de guerre 
et les péripéties d’une lutte si longue et si tragique, son 
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nom risque d’étre un peu oublié. I] appartient 4 ceux 
qui l’ont connu et vu a l’ceuvre 4 une époque ot presque 
personne ne prévoyait les graves événements qui devaient 
se dérouler quelques années plus tard, de rendre un 
juste hommage a sa mémoire.”’ 

This book is an attempt, all too inadequate, to render 
that homage. 


CHAPTER I 


EARLY YEARS 
(1859-1875) 


Armies march by tower and spire 
Of cities blazing in the fire ; 
Till as I gaze with staring eyes, 
The armies fade, the lustre dies. 
Then once again the glow returns ; 
Again the phantom city burns ; 
And down the red-hot valley, lo ! 
The phantom armies marching go. 
—R, L. STEVENSON. 


“THE year 1859,” Grierson wrote in his Records of the 
Scottish Volunteer Force, ‘‘ dawned amidst the mutterings 
of storm clouds in Europe.” The previous year had 
seen a recrudescence of the ancient enmity between 
France and Britain which had been laid to rest for the 
moment by their alliance during the Crimean War. The 
hostility of the army, on which the power of Napoleon 
III. so largely depended, had been particularly in evidence. 
It had found vent in the rhodomontade of “‘ Messieurs 
les Colonels de la Garde Imperiale,’’ whose gauntlet the 
patriotic ardour of Meredith’s Nevil Beauchamp would fain 
have taken up; and if the threat to plant the Imperial 
Eagles on the Tower of London had remained only a 
threat, there was sufficient uneasiness in an unprepared 
Britain when on New Year’s Day, 1859, the French 
Emperor addressed his famous words to the Austrian 
Ambassador at the reception at the Tuileries. The 
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military preparations observed in France were, however, 
destined for another foe. Napoleon embarked on his 
Italian adventure, the beginning of the end of the pre- 
dominance he had attained in Europe; and not least 
among the causes which led him to the Peace of Villa- 
franca must be reckoned the mobilisation by the King of 
Prussia on his Rhine frontier of that army which, by its 
victories in 1864, 1866 and 1870-71, was to accomplish 
the hegemony of Prussia in Germany, and to place its 
Chief as German Emperor in the position of arbiter of the 
destinies of Europe. In this year also there was born 
at Potsdam on 27th January, to the English wife of the 
King of Prussia’s son, the child who, in the fulness of time, 
was to become William ITI., Emperor of Germany, and to 
lose in a bid for the hegemony of the world more than all 
that the army of his grandfather had won; and on the 
same day at Glasgow he whose life story is the subject 
of this narrative, and who was to play no inconsiderable 
part in the healing of the ancient enmity between France 
and Britain and in the preparation of that army which 
bore its lion’s share in the overthrow of Germany. 

James Moncrieff Grierson came of a typically Scottish 
stock. His father,a merchant in Glasgow, was the son of 
the Rev. James Grierson, D.D., who early in life came out 
of the Grierson country in the south to be Minister of the 
Parish Church at Errol in “ that piece of land called the 
Carse of Gowrie.” His long life was spent there, after 
the Disruption as Minister of the Free Church, of which he 
was one of the earliest Moderators, a man, we read, of an 
elevated evenness of character, sensitively alive to what- 
ever was fit and orderly, his temperament cheerful and 
his conversation lively. He married Margaret, daughter 
of George Moncrieff, a physician in Perth, whose father 
was the Rev. Alexander Moncrieff of Culfargie, a name 
sufficiently well known in the ecclesiastical annals of 
Scotland, as also was that of his grandfather of the same 
name, the Minister of Scoonie, a Protestor who with 
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Guthrie was in 1660 committed by the Estates to the 
Castle of Edinburgh and narrowly escaped “ suffering ”’ 
with him. The Minister of Scoonie was the youngest son 
of Matthew Moncrieff of Kintillo, a cadet of the Moncrieffs 
of that ilk. Thus, through his father’s mother, Grierson 
traced his descent from that Ramerus de Moncrieff who, 
the genealogists tell us, held the office of Keeper of the 
Wardrobe to Alexander I. of Scotland.? 

Grierson’s mother was Allison Lyon, a daughter of 
George Lyon Walker of Garemount, Dumbartonshire, a 
Glasgow merchant and a representative of a younger 
branch of the family now known as the Walker Morrisons 
of Falfield in the ancient Kingdom of Fife. Mr. Walker’s 
mother was a grand-daughter of the Rev. James Lyon 
(1694-1768), the Minister of Blairgowrie, whose wife was 
Allison Gillespie, a grand-daughter of Mr. George Gillespie 
of Westminster Assembly fame. Mr. Gillespie’s hand, we 
read, is to be traced in the Confession of Faith, and in the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, which emanated from the 
Assembly, which also gave to Scotland the Metrical 
Version of the Psalms so dear to the heart of Jimmy 
Grierson. The Rev. James Lyon who married Allison 
Gillespie was a younger brother of the Rev. William 
Lyon of Wester Ogil (1675-1743), the Minister of Airlie, 
whose daughter, Jean, married, as his second wife, Alex- 
ander Moncrieff of Culfargie. Their son, George, the 
physician, married his cousin Janet, the daughter of 
Jean’s brother George who succeeded his father, the 
Minister of Airlie, in the Wester Ogil property. Grierson’s 
parents were thus, more Scottco, cousins, the blood of the 
Lyons running in the veins of both. 

The ministers of Airlie and Blairgowrie had as father 
George Lyon of Wester Ogil, whose father John of Bal- 
muckety purchased Wester Ogil in 1652, and through him 

1 Seton’s House of Moncrieff. From this book and from The Lyons 


of Cossins and Wester Ogti, Cadets of Glamis, by Andrew Ross, March- 
mont Herald, the genealogical details of this chapter are gleaned. 
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the descent is traced back in the Marchmont Herald’s 
book to that Sir John Lyon of Glamis, the ‘“‘ Whyte Lyon,” 
the ancestor of Strathmore, who in the reign of Robert IT. 
was Keeper of the Privy Seal, Chamberlain of Scotland, 
and Keeper of the Castle of Edinburgh, and who married 
Johanna, daughter of the King, and so grand-daughter of 
Marjory, daughter of Robert the Bruce, and her husband 
Walter, the High Steward of Scotland. Of Sir John 
Lyon the Marchmont Herald says: ‘“ The historians 
write in almost. extravagant laudation of his character and 
abilities, and it is clear that his rise to fame and dignity 
was due to his distinguished talents. He was ‘ endued 
with all the natural gifts of body and mind that could be; 

comely in person, well bred, and of a good carriage and 
winning behaviour, which made him liked of all men.’ ” 


IT 


As Grierson’s more immediate forbears were men of 
the Church and of Commerce, with neither Medicine, 
as we have seen, nor the Law (for his maternal grand- 
mother was a daughter of Harry Hope of Millfield, a 
Fifeshire lawyer) forgotten, so there was little in the 
environment of his early youth to suggest to him the choice 
of the Army as his profession. In truth, there was little 
of choice in the matter. Grierson was born a soldier. 
When a mere infant, ‘I’m going to be a hody boy,” he 
said, and the passion for the ‘‘hody boy” remained 
paramount throughout his life. It was as strong when, 
a grey-haired general, he would hasten to his window 
in the old War Office in St. James’s Square at the sound 
of a military band, or stand for an hour in an Edinburgh 
east wind to see the Jocks return to the Castle from a 
route march, as, when a boy, he was allowed to shoulder 
his father’s Volunteer rifle and march by the side of the 
erstwhile famous Western Company of the “‘ rst Lanark ”’ 
as it returned from parade or exercise. 
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James Moncrieff was the eldest of a family of nine, of 
whom two died ininfancy. The old Presbyterian tradition 
was still alive in the Scotland of his youth and the observ- 
ances were sufficiently stressed. Sunday was the Sabbath 
on which no labour was to be done nor recreation indulged 
in. So late as 1886, when he was at Moscow, this entry 
is found in his Diary: ‘‘ Broke my rule as to not working 
on Sunday through clean forgetting that it was Sunday and 
began Russian lessons with Miss Putiloff.” While the 
picture presented in the following paragraph from one of 
his letters in 1906 to his kinsman, the Rev. Robert 
Grierson, will be recognised as true of a day that is gone. 
“‘ He,” runs the paragraph, referring to a friend of his 
correspondent, “‘ used to be a friend of my father... 
and to sit in St. Matthew’s ‘under’ the Rev. Samuel 
Miller, D.D., and was an ‘ Elder’; but my father never 
got promoted beyond ‘Deacon.’ I remember well seeing 
the pair of them standing on duty at the ‘ plate’ at the 
Kirk door, with faces of edifying solemnity, as is the 
wont of the Scottish Kirk, and with white ties.” 

Nor in those days had parental discipline reached the low 
ebb at which it is alleged to stand to-day. The children 
at 12 Montagu Place were well grounded in the article 
of obedience and the performance of duty punctually and 
methodically. Yet the tawse, which family tradition 
credits Mr. Grierson with wielding on occasion, becomes 
in the retrospect rather an object of affection than an 
instrument of chastisement. It was a happy and united 
household, revolving around the sweet and gentle figure 
of the mother, of whose relation to her eldest son more 
remains to be said; nor was the original amity inter- 
rupted, for as its various members took their way into the 
world each of them retained for the home and for each 
other feelings of real affection. 

Jimmy was sent to school at an early age. On 3rd 
August, 1865, he joined the Glasgow Academy, at that 
time situated in Elmbank Street and within a stone’s 
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throw of his parent’s house in Montagu Place. He 
remained at the Academy until the end of the summer 
term of 1874. That he was a clever boy goes without 
saying. He was always either dux of his class or proxsme 
accessi##; and the old Prize Lists bear witness to the 
number of prizes he accumulated each year. No doubt 
to the observant pedagogic eye signs were apparent of 
the particular branches of knowledge in which he was 
in after life to excel, and, indeed, it was while at school 
that he was advised to give up his ambition of joining a 
kilted regiment in favour of the Royal Artillery, but his 
taste in prizes was remarkably catholic. In the session 
of 1872-73, Caesar, Virgil, and Roman History are set the 
fourth Latin Class, which in those days was in two 
Divisions, as a holiday task, and Archibald Hunter? 
of the First and James Moncrieff Grierson of the Second 
Division are bracketed first. 

For the rest, he played his part in the ordinary every- 
day life of school, taking part, if without particular 
distinction, in the games of the school-yard, an eager, 
intelligent, high-spirited boy of singularly attractive 
personality. ‘‘I take out the faded prize lists of the 
Glasgow Academy, and read the name of James Moncrieff 
Grierson already to the front in German and History,” 
writes a schoolfellow and close competitor in the work of 
the classes. ‘‘I see him clearly sitting beside me on the 
benches, or moving in the playground, a sturdy boy, with 
close buttoned jacket, open, shining face, firm mouth, and 
big Napoleonic head, and I hear his jolly voice talking 
about British battles.”’* ‘‘Both were in my classes,” 
writes one of James and Lyon Grierson’s masters, “‘ and 
their ability, industry, and singularly attractive person- 
alities, endeared them to me... even good boys may be 
mischievous on occasions, but with all ¢heiy high spirit 


1 General Sir Archibald Hunter, G.C.B. 


2D. S. M‘Coll, LL.D., Keeper of the Wallace Collection, in the 
Saturday Review, 26th Sept., 1914. 
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was always combined a natural high-bred courtesy... 
to one of his old masters, now over 70, he (James) will 
remain an abiding presence as a ‘Happy Boy.’” And 
so indeed, as Mr. M'‘Coll in the article quoted, very truly 
says, ‘“‘for all the mature development of his specific 
soldier gift,’ he remained ‘“‘in the main human part of 
him ” throughout his life. 

From a very early period he began systematically to 
develop his inborn soldier gift. Early he set himself to 
train that memory for which he became famous. 
Napoleon at St. Helena said to Gourgaud: ‘‘ My memory 
is singular. In youth I knew the logarithms for more 
than thirty or forty numbers. In France I knew not 
only the names of all the officers of all the regiments, 
but the places where they were recruited, and I even 
knew the spirit animating them.” ! Grierson’s memory 
was as singular and it was of the same type. His 
meticulous knowledge of the British Army was so well 
known as to have become the subject of anecdote, pro- 
bably apocryphal: ‘‘ Don’t you at times find it lonely 
living in rooms?’’ someone is alleged once to have 
asked him. “Lonely!” he is said to have exclaimed. 
“Lonely ! with an Army List to read!’’ In those early 
days he had a passion for committing detail to paper ; 
in the act he memorised ; and that which he memorised 
he never forgot. The ancient saying that the boy is 
father to the man was never more clearly exemplified. 
As a boy we find him applying himself to the acquiral of 
a knowledge of the theory of war, but not content with 
theory alone. Practice makes perfect. And the friends 
of his schooldays speak of great battles of leaden soldiers 
—the war game of those youthful days—and his sisters 
of days at Garemount, when, willy-nilly, they, with his 
brother Lyon, were formed into a regiment and taken 
route marches, with bundles tied on their backs to repre- 
sent knapsacks, Jimmy acting as Colonel and riding the 

1 Rose, Personality of Napoleon. 
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pony! So it was at school also. Cadet corps were 
unknown, but Grierson, like Sir James Barrie’s Tommy, 
“found a wye.” He formed a company of some twenty 
of his school-fellows and prevailed upon the Janitor, a 
Crimean soldier, to drill them in the playground during 
the morning interval. On Saturday 12 Montagu Place 
resounded with the din of war. In the paved back court, 
between the house and the stable giving on the lane, two 
flat-roofed erections—wash-houses or the like—stretched. 
This heaven-sent stronghold, accessible, by the way, 
from a bedroom window, but otherwise only by scaling 
ladders, represented in turn every fortress known in 
ancient and modern warfare, and many a bloody combat 
raged for its possession. No wonder that the mothers of 
the devoted band had something to say about the con- 
dition of their garments! But Jimmy Grierson was 
never very particular in the matter of civilian clothes. 
This pronounced predilection, accepted at home as 
something inevitable, as indeed it was, was not regarded 
with much favour in the Manse at Errol. It is related 
that a ruse de guerre was resorted to by the old minister 
and his wife if by any means their grandson might be 
turned from his chosen path. An old soldier who lived 
in the village was summoned and instructed to paint the 
life of a soldier in lurid colours, and, taking his cue, thus 
the old warrior: ‘ All the officers are tyrants and bullies 
and the men hate them. The men are slaves. They 
have a miserable life in time of peace—and as for War ! 
Long marches, scant food, and for drink the filthy water 
out of the ruts on the road where the horses have passed.” 
Jimmy listened in silence and it was hoped that a salutary 
impression had been produced. Alas! at bedtime to 
one of his Aunts he said: ‘‘ I don’t believe what that man 
said. Anyhow I won't be a bully or a tyrant. I'll 
make my men love me. And as for the dirty water, I’m 
going to begin to practise drinking it now.”’ Such ardour 
could not be checked. The romance of war made its 
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strong appeal to the boy and later to the man. But 
“the dirty water’ was not left out of account. For 
Jimmy Grierson it was a part of the business not to be 
shirked, as integral a part as the flashing sabre and the 
intoxicating rhythm of the tramp of armed men. 


Hil 


The event of Grierson’s boyhood was the crushing 

defeat of France by the hosts of the Germanic States. 
‘* Where is the Shape of glad array ; 

The nervous hands, the front of steel, 

The clarion tongue ? Where is the bold proud face ? 

We see a vacant place ; 

We hear an iron heel.” 
France disappeared for the moment from among the 
nations. She was destined to rise again ; but throughout 
the period with which this narrative is concerned the 
sound of the “ iron heel” remained in her ears. 

It has been said with truth that after the Franco- 
Prussian War all the world went to school to Germany, 
and this is especially true of the military world. Jimmy 
Grierson, at eleven years of age, went with the rest. The 
effect upon the receptive mind of the boy, mature far 
beyond his years in the line of his special aptitude, was 
profound. He followed the progress of the German 
armies as told by the War Correspondents or pictured 
on the pages of the JWustrated London News‘ with breath- 
less interest. Later, in 1875, when he was sixteen, this 
entry is found in his Diary: ‘‘ From the Spicheren Berg 
J, by the help of two maps and four accounts of the battle, 
managed to follow all clearly.” Thus early in life he 
conceived an admiration for the great technique of the 
German military machine, an admiration which, while it 
continued throughout his life, was not uncritical. But 


41The bound volumes depicting the events of this and the Austro- 
Prassian War were found among his books after his death. 
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of the two great protagonists it was with France that 
his boyish sympathies lay. The North Star, out of 
Leith, bore him on his second journey into Continental 
parts, and as in the early morning of a July day in 1874 
she made the Port of Hamburg: ‘‘ A German on board,” 
says the Diary, “‘ offered to chuck me overboard for saying 
that the tricolour of France was better than the German. 
Vive la France toujours!’’ And again, “‘ In the evening 
I had a long chat with a young German... who will 
join the German navy next year for three years. He 
calls the French a noble people and thinks they will 
lick the Germans next go. I hope so. Vive la 
France | ”’ 

The immediate result of his omnivorous appetite for 
anything bearing upon the war was a promise by his 
parents that he should pay a holiday visit to the Conti- 
nent. The Diary of this visit and those of the visits in 
1874 and 1875 reveal the foundation of Grierson’s know- 
ledge of foreign armies. And it also was laid laboriously 
and with joy. The old cloth-bound books are full of 
military detail, appendices—‘‘ A Military Walk in Berlin, 
July 8th, 1874,” one of them—plans, sketch maps of 
battlefields, notes on fortifications, coloured cartoons of 
regimental uniforms, lists of regiments with their strengths, 
stations, battle records—so that it would well nigh be 
possible to compile from them a tolerable history of the 
German, French, Belgian and Dutch armies of that day. 
“It does you much credit,”” wrote the Rev. Dr. Grierson 
of the 1872 Journal, ‘‘ being at once very interesting and 
very instructive. The amount of information it contains 
shows extensive reading and remarkable industry, while 
the various scenes and incidents which were matters of 
personal observation show that you were acute in noticing 
all that happened around you, and all the new and striking 
objects that attracted your attention.” To one who has 
read the thirty-one volumes of the Diaries a regretful 
reference may perhaps be allowed to the advice which 
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follows regarding the necessity for amendment of “ pen- 
manship ’’—an amendment, alas! which never came 
about. It is amusing to find Grierson, just after he had 
gone as Military Attaché to Berlin, thanking General 
Chapman, at that time Director of Military Intelligence, 
for his kind letter containing a hint of the illegibility of 
his last despatch—and promising amendment ! 

Straitened as we are we may but glance at these char- 
acteristic records. As we read we feel the boyish excite- 
ment as for the first time for him the train goes over the 
border and rolls into the station of Berwick-on-Tweed ; 
the eagerness which implores his father to call a Volunteer 
standing in the station to the carriage window to ask to 
what corps he belongs: ‘‘‘ I’m Northoomberland, sir,’ 
was the answer, and so I noted down his uniform”; 
all the first glory of London, 


* Soveraign of cities, semeliest in sight,” 


and especially of London’s soldiers, ‘‘ the trooping of the 
guard,” the Brigade of Guards; the knowledge revealing 
to the boy of thirteen a mistake in Siborne’s Waterloo 
Model in the United Services Museum. All the sights 
were duly seen and at the Zoo: “ next we came to a lot 
of laughing hyenas and afterwards on the Continent we 
heard a Prussian officer at a table d’hote who laughed 
exactly like one of them.” Before crossing the Channel 
there was a day of days at Aldershot where they were 
the guests of General Sir Hope Grant then commanding 
there, and saw the Review held by the Queen on 5th July. 
On the Continent—through Belgium, where they halted 
at Brussels in order to visit the field of Waterloo, to 
Cologne, where, “‘ the appearance of the boys struck me, 
they looked so funny in Blucher boots and with goat-skin 
knapsacks, with the hair on, for school books. They 
were all pale-looking fellows, and I don’t think one of 
them could play a good game of football. How they 
turn out such splendid soldiers is a mystery to me.”— 
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the boy is a veritable chiel among them takin’ notes, 
eager for facts but withal not insensible to the influence 
of his romantic surroundings. At Bonn he sits in the 
evening with his father, mother and brother in the garden 
of their hotel: ‘“‘ looking out on the magnificent pano- 
rama spread out before our eyes. To the right the 
Siebengebirge, in front the blue Rhine, with the green 
banks on the other side, all shrouded in night’s advancing 
mantle, and the water reflecting the stars. One’s thoughts 
here wandered away, and one could easily conceive how 
this noble river so animated the German hosts as on the 
line of march they sang, ‘‘On for the Rhine! the German 
Rhine |’ ” 

They sailed up the Rhine. “‘ Just the old story,”’ runs 
an entry in the Diary on the second day, “‘ Castle, vineyard, 
rock, mixed up in picturesque confusion.”” So they came 
to Baden, as in the day of the Newcome “ Congress of 
Baden,” ‘‘the prettiest town where pleasure has set up 
her tents’’; saw the motley crowd trying its luck against 
fortune in the painted Conversation-Haus; but refused 
tickets for a ball, “‘ as we had no inclination that way— 
at least Papa and Mama had not, but I would have liked 
it very well.” Strasburg, bearing all the marks of the 
siege, was visited, and so to Paris by the railway which 
‘“‘ was the main artery of the Germans in 1870,’’ and the 
gaining of which “alone would have been a sufficient 
reason for besieging Strasburg as it is the terminus of the 
whole affair,” passing en route Saverne, near which “ is 
Phalzbourg so famed in Le Conscrit, Waterloo and Le 
Blocus and others of Erckmann-Chatrian’s works”’; 
Avricourt, where ‘‘I saw the famous black Brunswick 
Jagers dressed in black with blue facings, black shoes, 
white belts and a black plume”; and Nancy—“ there 
I first set my foot on French soil.... It was now getting 
_light.... In front I saw Paris, and we were now in the 
midst of where the scenes of the siege were enacted. ... 
In the ditch of the enceinte of Paris two companies of 
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Linesmen were falling in for morning parade, and small 
indeed they seemed compared with the stalwart Germans 
I had left but six hours before.” 

It was Paris as she had been left by the Communists. 
“We turned up the Rue Castiglione, and thence entered 
the Place Vendéme, and saw the base of the Column, 
pulled down by the Communists on May r6th 187r.... 
It [the Column] was erected by Napoleon [. to com- 
memorate his German Campaign of 1805.... Those 
Communists were brutes. Did they think that by 
pulling down the Column they could erase from men’s 
memories the astounding victories of the Great Napoleon ? 
No! while the world lasts Napoleon I.’s name shall be 
remembered as the greatest of French generals. I am 
an Imperialist and would like well to see Napoleon III. 
‘having his own again’... We re-entered the Rue de 
Rivoli and still going west saw the Ministry of Finances 
which is burned down to the ground. On the dead body 
of an insurgent was found the following order :—‘ Au 
Citoyen Lucas. Faites de suite flamber Finances et venez 
nous retourner, 4 prairial au 79, M. Ferré.’ Laconic, 
isn’t it? Citizen Lucas has well fulfilled the first part of 
his order; ‘ Finances’ being burned to the ground, but 
failed to perform ‘ nous retourner’; being shot. Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité are written upon its gutted walls, as 
well as on every public building in Paris.... We entered 
the Place de la Concorde.... The prospect is splendid 
from the centre of the Place. To the north we looked up 
the Rue Royale closed by the stately Madeleine, west up 
the Champs Elysées to the Arc de Triomphe, south to the 
Corps Legislatif, but east, oh! no beautiful prospect is 
there, but, still, one of grandeur and majesty, for behind 
the smiling gardens stand the blackened walls of the 
Tuileries! Poor Paris!’’ One day they drove on the 
coach to Versailles, through St. Cloud, “‘ fearfully battered, 
being the centre of many fights in the Siege. Near it is 
Montretout, that redoubt so splendidly defended by the 
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5th Prussian (Gorlitz) Jagers against ten times their 
number of French on the roth January.... We passed 
the house where poor Bazaine was imprisoned awaiting 
his trial, which as I now write, is going on. Men of the 
Republican Guards were on guard there.... The 
Coachman expressed himself strongly on Bazaine. ‘When 
Bazaine had returned from Germany,’ said he, ‘ why the 
deuce did he refuse to serve, and say that he was accused 
of treason and would wait his trial.’... [At Versailles] 

. The finest gallery, however, was the Grand Galerie des 
Batailles.... There was also the Attique du Midi... 
m which was a portrait of Washington. I was amused by 
seeing all the Yankees in our party, and they were neither 
few nor quiet, going up to this picture and bowing to it. 
... On leaving this splendid Palace we had a long 
debate whether we should go to see the Communist 
prisoners in the Orangerie, or see some of them being tried 
in the Palais de Justice .. . and finally resolved upon the 
latter. When we got to the Palais de Justice, however, 
we found that we could not get in. It was certainly a 
disappointment.... On entering {on yet another day] 
the Place du Carrousel, we naturally were at a loss what to 
begin with, so we asked a man of the 6th Hussars, who 
was on duty there, which way to go. He said, ‘On 
commence usuellement par le Pavillon Denon’ and led 
the way there. When we got there he stepped aside, and, 
with a gesture that would have done honour to a prince, 
pointed to a staircase and said ‘ Par ci, madame.’ I 
relate this as an instance of the inborn politeness of the 
French soldier.... In the evening [of Sunday] we went 
to Mr. Fisch’s Church in the Rue du Grand Chantier. 
Mamma had known Mr. Fisch when he was in Scotland 
collecting money for his Church.... It was up two 
stairs. In the room there was a stove and the windows 
were shut, so the heat may be imagined. The service was 
in French of course, and the people were very good-like. 
I think a meeting of Huguenots about 1685 A.D, must have 
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been a little like it. After the service M. Fisch kissed 
the young women and little girls sans excepiton.” 

In the summer of 1874 he with his brother Lyon and 
other Glasgow Academy boys accompanied the German 
master, Dr. Schlomka, irreverently known as “ Ally 
Sloper,” to his home at Frankfort-on-Oder. This holiday 
included a trip from Frankfort into Saxon Switzerland and 
Bohemia, Grierson and his brother returning home from 
Frankfort by Berlin, Brandenburg, Magdeburg, Bruns- 
wick and Hanover. It must have been during these two 
months that he began to perfect himself in the German 
language by daily conversation in the Schlomka house- 
hold and elsewhere. But it would appear that his know- 
ledge at that time was comparatively rudimentary, for 
in the Diary of 13th July we read that he “ hardly under- 
stood one word” of a play at the Summer Theatre.! 
He entered with spirit into the life of the place, making 
friends among the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the 12th Dragoons and the regiment of Royal Grenadiers 
then stationed there ; rising early to attend their exercises ; 
often walking the broad, poplar-lined road to the great 
Frederick’s Kunersdorf, and ascending the hill on which 
Kleist fell and ‘‘ the eight grenadier battalions fought so 
well’’; attending concerts in the gardens and plays in 
the theatre; consuming beer with his soldier friends; 
rowing on the river and swimming in the baths. ‘ Such 
is life on the Continent. I for one like it.’’ Nor was the 
journey into Saxon Switzerland and Bohemia less to his 
liking. One can hear him repeating with relish the 
exclamation of Dr. Schlomka in the inn at Zittau, when 

1 The late Mr. J. W. Arthur, also an Academy boy, but senior to 
Grierson, heard the latter in a speech at an Academical dinner in 
London say that when asked by the Duke of Connaught, in Cairo, after 
the campaign of ’82, where he had learnt to speak German, he had 
replied: ‘‘ At the Glasgow Academy, Sir.’’ Certainly, it must have 
been there and on this short sojourn that the foundations were laid, for 
his ‘‘ German education ”’ was a figment of the journalistic imagination. 
But he had the gift of tongues | 
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stiff and sore after two days on horseback: “ I vill nevare 
mount von beasly horse again, Aleck.’ And so to 
Trautenau, and a detailed account of the battles in and 
around that village between Austrians and Prussians in 
1866: to the ascent of Schnekoppe, across the summit of 
which the boundary stones ran—“ I got astride of one of 
them and thus stood with one foot in Austria the other in 
Prussia ’’: then on foot over the Braunberg and the 
Schmiedeberger Kamm and anon to Kirschberg and the 
train to Frankfort. 

Someone once said of Grierson that had he picked up a 
military button on any battlefield in Europe he would 
not only have been able to reconstruct its wearer in every 
detail of his equipment but also the part played by his 
regiment in the battle. The Journal of the holiday of 
1875 records the first of many visits to the. battlefields 
of the Franco-Prussian War. Accompanied by one of his 
cousins he proceeded through Holland—at Haarlem 
getting access to the Groote Kazerne by telling the sentry 
that he was going into the English Artillery—and up the 
Rhine—at Coblenz through the good offices of a friend in 
the 29th Regiment attending night manceuvres, concerning 
which he writes: ‘‘ I have never enjoyed myself so much 
in my life before.” From Homburg they walked through 
the Taunus to K6nigstein, and having slept the night at 
Mainz took steamer on the morrow to Boppard. Thence 
they ascended the steep road to Buchholz—“ My knapsack 
was very heavy, as I had eight books in it, and I sweated 
tremendously ”’—with its view ‘‘ of the Rhine and the sea 
of mountains beyond it,” and so to the view of the Moselle 
from the hills above Brodenbach—“ I think the Moselle 
far prettier than the Rhine.” Eventually, after wander- 
ings by Moselle and Saar, they came to Metz. With 
Metz as headquarters Grierson visited the battlefields. 
One day he takes train to Meziéres-lés-Metz and walks 
back over those of 2nd and 7th October, 1870. ‘‘I see,” 
he notes in the Diary, “ that Meziéres is already ticketed 
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as a German town—Dorf Maiziéres Landwehr Battn. 
Metz 2nd Company. Certainly much ‘wehr’ the in- 
habitants, who are French to the backbone, would make 
against a possible French invasion. I think the Prussians 
made an awful mistake in trying to make the Lorrainors 
German. They will never do so in this world.” It was 
shortly after passing the maison rouge that he had an 
amusing encounter with a brewer who was driving his 
cart towards Metz and offered him a lift: ‘‘ He hated the 
Prussians and got rather excited and theatrical: ‘ Mon- 
sieur, la France fut vendrienne, vendue par le trrrrrrrraitre 
Bazaine’ (hat off, theatrical wave), ‘nous haissons 
les Prussiens: mon cheval la, si un Prussien le montait, 
le mettrait par terre. J’ai un fils qui fut tambourrrr, 
etc., etc. Voyez les forts environnants; est-ce-que les 
Prussiens l’auraient jamais prrrris? Non, jamais! Moi, 
je suis Alsacien de Strasbourg, Brigadier au 3° du 
Génie. J’étais 4 Rome en 1848, en Crimée, en Italie, et 
en 1870 je combattu de mon mieux. Monsieur, vous 
€tes Prussien’ (emphatic denial of the imputation), vous 
étes le petit fils de Bismarck,! etc., etc., etc.’ Such was 
the substance of his talk. However, he was a decent 
fellow, and set me down at the door of my hotel.” 

Crowded and strenuous days they were. Witness one 
upon which he rose at 5 a.m. to see the exercises of certain 
regiments on the drill ground some four miles south of 
Metz, and thereafter, and after “‘a jolly bathe in the 
Moselle,”’ visited the battlefields of Borny and Noisseville, 
getting back to his hotel at 7 p.m. “‘ very tired.” 

Of the French position at Gravelotte he says: ‘‘ Held 
by British troops this position would have been im- 
pregnable ; not that I believe that the British are braver 
than the French, but they are less excitable and have more 
stamina in them. But let us do all justice to the gallant 


2 Grierson used to say that in Germany he was often taken for a 
German, but never for a native of the particular province in which he 
chanced to be at the time. — 
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French soldiers, struggling against superior forces, with a 
wretched organisation, and an incompetent, traitorous 
commander.”’ 

En route for Paris he halts at Mourmelon, to be known 
so well to him in after days, and visits the Camp of Chalons, 
a tragic spectacle. ‘‘The glory of Chalons is gone,” 
he enters in his Diary. ‘‘ In the Imperial days it held 
50,000 troops; now it has barely 2000.... The whole 
place looked deserted and dirty. It began to rain too, 
which did not add to the beauty of the scene. I saw a 
parade of the Artillery drivers ; all round-backed, slouch- 
ing and laughing and joking with their officers and 
sergeants, and, in fact, generally ill disciplined.” In 
Paris he notes that ‘‘ The Parisians are as ‘cocky’ and 
frivolous as ever. One would think that the siege would 
have sobered them a little, but I believe that their ‘ heroic 
resistance’ has puffed them up.” He gazes once more 
upon the Tomb of Napoleon, which appears “ grander and 
finer every time I see it.’”’ Around the sarcophagus are 
some colours captured in battle, among them a Union 
Jack. How it came there I can’t tell. It is not mutlstary 
however.” At the Hétel des Invalides he talks with 
“Some of the fine old men. One of them, an old 
Chasseur 4 Cheval de la Garde, had been at Waterloo, 
and showed mea sabre cut on his wrist. He was a regular 
“vieille moustache.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER II 


‘“‘THE SHOP” AND FIRST COMMISSION 
(1876-1882) 


A man who is young in years may be old in 
hours if he have lost no time.— Bacon. 


On 21st March, 1876, Grierson, at the age of seventeen, 
joined the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, in the 
words of one of his batch “already a soldier.’”’ “ We 
thought,’’ writes another, ‘‘ that his ideas from a military 
point of view were somewhat advanced.” The statuette 
of Von Moltke standing on a bracket above his bed may 
be taken as a symbol of the lines upon which these ideas 
ran. He was accused of worshipping it. His hero in the 
British army was Sir Garnet Wolseley, already regarded 
as the leader of a new school of military thought. The 
maxim that what was good enough for Wellington is 
good enough for me had received a shrewd blow at the 
hands of the victors in the late war. Grierson began his 
military career when a new spirit was stirring the dry 
bones. From its commencement he was a thinking soldier. 
But the mere state of being a soldier was a delight to him. 
He had all the British officer’s joy in smart deportment 
and spotless cleanliness ; and in those days, as throughout 
his life, a somewhat un-British delight in the wearing of 
uniform. . 
That strenuous application which was one of his most 
remarkable gifts was already in evidence. It was dis- 
played not only in his work upon the subjects of the 
19 
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curriculum. In a marked degree he was possessed of 
the quality of far-sightedness. With a prescience note- 
worthy in a lad of his age he saw in the advance of Russia 
in Central Asia no less than in the troubled state of the 
Balkan peninsula, possibilities which might render a 
knowledge of the Russian language a help to the advance- 
ment of a British officer. In his second term he began 
the study of Russian, and in December, 1877, passed an 
examination in that language as a voluntary subject. 
Nor is it less remarkable, although possibly from a pro- 
fessional point of view it was less sound, for in those days 
the literary exercises of officers were looked at somewhat 
askance at Headquarters, to find him beginning to try 
his prentice hand in articles on military subjects in the 
Daily Press. There is a tradition in the family circle that 
these journalistic efforts were undertaken to defray the 
expense of the Russian lessons. This is highly probable, 
for about this time his father’s affairs became involved, 
and, although it was not possible for him then to maintain 
himself, he had determined to do what he could. From 
the day when he joined his first Battery—and this is true 
also of his brother Lyon—he lived on his pay supple- 
mented by the money he could make by his pen. Of 
ambition, “‘ the soldier’s virtue,” he had his full share, and 
circumstances, which in the case of a weaker man might 
have acted as an effectual check, acted in his case only as 
an added incentive to effort. He was naturally of a 
generous disposition in money as in other matters. 
“‘ There is no greater mistake in the world,” he wrote in 
Igor when he was in China, “‘than that passion for 
saving and ‘pittin’ bye’ money. You either lose it or 
you get too old to enjoy spending it, and so I say spend 
when you can spend, cannily and decently, and let the 
future take care of itself.” But in his youth he had 
constantly to consider ways and means. He had a real 
horror of debt, and would as soon have thought of living 
beyond his means as of resigning his commission. The 
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latter was unthinkable. It may have been this straitness 
that led him to stop short of some of the amusements of 
his youthful companions. In any event, at that time, and, 
indeed, throughout his life, he did not play cards, and 
although in after life a well-known figure at such race 
meetings as Ascot and Goodwood, he did not bet. It may 
also have been due to this circumstance that his original 
leaning towards staff work received an added impetus. 

On oth April, 1878, Grierson passed out of the Academy 
fourth, with prizes in Military History and Italian. He 
refused the Royal Engineers, and was awarded the 
Tombs Memorial Scholarship established in the previous 
year for the best qualified Cadet entering the Royal 
Artillery. His commission was announced in the London 
Gazette of 24th May, ante-dated six months—needless to 
say without pay—as was the custom in those days and 
consequently bearing date gth October, 1877. 


II 


On 18th May, 1878, he joined his Battery—in the 
nomenclature of those days K/3rd, forming part of the 
rst Brigade Division of Royal Field Artillery—at Wool- 
wich and was allotted quarters, No. 64, in the Royal 
Artillery Barracks, two rooms looking upon the West 
Square. For Woolwich, the Headquarters of his Regi- 
ment, and for Aldershot, that famous training ground of 
British troops, he retained throughout his life the liveliest 
affection. On ist July the Battery left the former for 
the latter place for training, and on the third day of the 
march Grierson had his first extended view of the undulat- 
ing countryside, with its heaths and pine-clad ridges, of 
which Aldershot was for him the centre. 

‘The road was nearly all the way, broad and sandy, 
passing over large Commons eminently fitted for man- 
ceuvres. We passed between Chobham and Horsell, 
and ascended Knap Hill from the top of which we had a 
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splendid view of the undulating and pleasant looking 
country extending away in broad Commons to Chobham 
Ridges and Bagshot Heath on one side, and the Commons 
merging into cultivated land towards Guildford, behind 
which rose the Hogs Back, famed in the ’71 manceuvres, 
which is a long, narrow and perfectly flat-topped ridge, 
extending due east and west for about seven miles, I 
got the men to sing together, led by M‘Carthy’s concertina 
and what with singing and talking to Sergts. M‘Gill and 
Templeman the eighteen miles seemed short. The 
weather was splendid.... We found our camp pitched 
for us on the slope of Redan Hill, facing north.... The 
situation is very good, on a slope, with a good view of the 
barracks and the new hospital on the hills in front, at the 
edge of the South Camp and the town of Aldershot. 
From the top of the hill is a splendid view of the country 
to the North East as far as Farnborough.” 

On the day after their arrival, orders were issued 
dividing the troops then at Aldershot into two divisions 
and to the first division, consisting of the Guards and the 
1st Brigade, three batteries, I/3, K/3, and O/6, were 
attached. On 2oth August K/3 moved into the North 
Camp. So in the North Camp, to which he was to return 
less than thirty years later to command the Ist Division 
of a reorganised army, Grierson may be said to have 
begun his soldiering. There and at Woolwich those early 
days were spent, until, in December, 1880, he embarked 
with his Battery for India. Nor is there much in that 
time that calls for record or comment. When the news of 
Rorke’s Drift came, and the names of the batteries to be 
despatched leaked out, we find Grierson volunteering for 
active service, and in the Diary a vehement criticism of 
the bad old system whereby the strength of regiments 
ordered on active service was made up by volunteers 
from other units. ‘‘ This system will end by destroying 
the army,” he concludes. One day in General Orders his 
name is mentioned for the skilful handling of two guns 
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of which he was in command during certain operations. 
At Woolwich, whither the Battery returned on 26th March, 
1879, played in from Blackheath Common by “ the new 
mounted band with their helmets and scarlet plumes,” 
and where they took up quarters in the Grand Depot 
Barracks, field days, drills on the Common, inspections, 
courses at the Repository and at Shoebury were the order 
of the day: and in the summer of 1880 a march by 
Thames and through western England, over Severn and 
Wye, brought the Battery to the camp south of Hay in 
Brecknock, for practice on the ranges hard by. 

There were diversions also; dances at the Mess and 
elsewhere, one at Haslemere (for which Grierson stayed 
at Valewood, the house of his mother’s cousin) at a house 
which boasted a German butler, with whom he sat up till 
4 am. talking German; another “afternoon dance at 
the Avelings and again in the evening. Slept in Stephen 
Aveling’s house, ‘ Restoration House,’ where Charles 
IT. slept on his way to London in 1660 ”’ ; visits to London 
to see the play ; and some riding, ‘‘ Hairy-Belly Steeple- 
chase at Bostall Heath. I rode ina flat race and a steeple- 
chase,’”’ and again, “‘ ‘Gigantia’ came down at the first 
hurdle.” His brother Lyon, until he passed out in 
February, 1880, was at ‘“‘ The Shop,” and there were 
visits from the home people and leaves spent at home, the 
beloved Garemount not omitted: ‘‘ Aunt Jane, the 
Hopes and I drove down to Helensburgh, en route to 
Auchindennan, but as ‘ The General’ was not roughed 
John Barr had to tur back. The walk over the hill 
was lovely as it was a fine dry winter’s day and hard 
frost. There was little or no snow on the hills and from 
time to time we caught glimpses of Loch Lomond. The 
road wound about among hills and through woods and 
for the last part ran along the Loch which is studded with 
pretty islands.” 

On 27th January, 1880, Grierson came of age, and in 
the house at Stirling, where his people then lived, a 
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dinner in honour of the event, at which the members of 
the family and one or two particular cronies were present, 
was held. “ The famous whisky bottle bought on Papa’s 
marriage trip was opened and found excellent. Lots of 
speeches and presents.” Of such a gathering Jimmy 
Grierson was the life and soul. Its intimacy allowed 
full vent for the quaint drolleries in which he delighted, 
nor would the story of his life be complete were an attempt, 
howsoever imperfect, not made to render some account 
of these. Both the boys and their father possessed 
mimetic abilities of no mean order—and indeed the talent 
was not confined to the male members of the family. 
Lyon also had the happy knack of caricature drawing, and 
his sketches of what he termed ‘‘ The Cognoscenti ”’ 
remain to this day. Chief among ‘“ The Cognoscenti ”’ 
was their mother’s brother, the Uncle Willie of affec- 
tionate regard. A Glasgow merchant, his leisure was 
spent in country pursuits, and at his home on the Gareloch 
he reared a miscellaneous collection of live stock and was 
in the habit of extolling the virtues of game-cocks and 
other animals of sporting propensities. No less famous 
was ‘‘ Fiscal ’’ Douglas (Procurator Fiscal of the Justice 
of the Peace Court of Lanarkshire), whose sayings also, 
caricatured in essence and in intonation, became house- 
hold words. His were ‘decent felly,’’ “the cock of 
justice,’’ “‘ call the next case,’’ while ‘‘ I’ve kept fowls for 
fifty years now,’ “‘I know a game-cock when I see one,” 
and countless others which reverberated through the 
house and outside of it when the boys were at home on 
leave were in origin their uncle’s. The sayings went 
out into the world with them, and in China in 1900 we shall 
find Grierson coming upon them in the Officers’ Mess of a 
battery of Horse Artillery which a friend of Lyon com- 
manded. Anyone who met with their approval, whether 
male or female, was ‘‘a decent felly”’; while dialogues 
such as that set forth in Chapter VII. must have occurred 
at every meal, Mr. Grierson taking his full share in the 
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fun ; or the following duologue : Scene: an old Scot and 
his spouse with a fish for their supper, ‘‘ I'll tak’ a tail,” 
says the wife; “ Ye’ll no get a tail,’ her husband replies. 
“T’ll no tak’ a heid.” ‘‘ Then you'll want!’ Followed 
by the sound of lamentation. How impossible it is to 
render their effect in cold print! They required for their 
full savour to be sampled, the appropriate setting and the 
inimitable intonation which Jimmy and Lyon Grierson 
had perfected. 


Ill 


During these years the Balkan peninsula was the 
storm centre of Europe. Grierson’s pen was busy with 
articles on the armies of the Balkan States, while several 
periods of leave were spent in endeavours to witness the 
fighting. In 1877, when the Shop was in vacation and 
Osman was holding up the Russian advance by his great 
defence of Plevna, Grierson had tried to get to the scene 
of war, but no record of this expedition remains extant. 
In 1878, Austria, in pursuance of the mandate given her 
by the Powers at the Berlin Congress, proceeded to the 
occupation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. On July 
30th Grierson noted in his Diary: ‘‘ To-day the 6th 7th 
and z2oth divisions of the Austrian army (13th Corps) 
crossed the Bosnian frontier Philippovich in command,” 
and on the 31st: ‘‘ To-day Iovanovics crossed the 
Dalmatian frontier of the Herzegovina with the 18th 
division of Austrians.” The occupation was bitterly 
resented and resisted in arms by the population, the 
orthodox Slav making common cause with the Mussulman 
led by the Turkish feudal nobles. With little or no 
military organisation, each clan fighting under its own 
leaders, as the mountaineer has done from time imme- 
morial, the insurgents gave so good an account of them- 
selves that in the end Austria, who started out with the 
four divisions mentioned above, had to employ upwards 
of 200,000 men. 
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On 14th September Grierson with a companion set 
forth for the scene of action, arriving in Vienna on the 
16th. Their time was, however, limited, and difficulties 
were raised by those in authority at the base, so that the 
expedition was only partially successful. In Austria 
they found that a gloomy feeling as to the war prevailed. 
By the Semmering Railway, “‘ ascending at a slope of 
I by 40,” winding in and out among “ those splendid, 
rocky, pine-clad mountains,” with their castles and 
picturesque ruins, ever and again a village visible below 
in a deep and narrow gorge, they travelled into Styria. 
At Gratz they came upon a company of the 72nd Reserve 
Regiment, and at Steinbriick, where in the night there 
was a wait of five hours for the Agram train, settled down 
with them in the station to sleep. At Agram, before 
passing on to Brod, the travellers visited the hospital 
and carried joy to the hearts of the Austrian wounded, 
““ most of them belonging to the 8th Regiment in Pelikau’s 
division which suffered such heavy losses at Doboi in the 
first days of this month,” by a distribution of cigars. 
On the steamer from Sinek were their old friends of the 
railway journey on their way to the front. They sang 
and drank toasts and finally carried Grierson and his 
companion shoulder high round the deck. At Brod they 
could not get a bed in the hotel and finally put up two in 
one bed, “ and that not over broad, in the house of a 
cobbler, a fierce looking fellow, 63 years old, with one eye, 
a bristly moustache, and an infernal wheeze. The room 
was low, white-washed, wooden-floored, oak-roofed, and 
rickety in general. One window looked out on the 
street and one into the courtyard in which a solitary duck 
waddled inthe mud. A well, a pigstye, a dungheap, stable 
and pile of pumpkins made up the properties of the 
court. In the room was a most extraordinary collec- 
tion of prints mostly on religious subjects. There was 
also a low stove in one corner. We spent the evening 
in the Bierhalle drinking good Miinchen beer. It was 
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crowded with officers. When we got into our bed a 
terrible suspicion came over us that we were not alone : 
soon it changed into a certainty—sleep, however, came 
at last.”’ 

“From Brod,” wrote ‘“‘ our correspondent” to his 
newspaper, ‘‘I shall proceed up the Sprecca Valley and 
join Szapary’s Army Corps which I believe will soon be 
engaged in rough work. From there I hope to direct my 
next letter to you.’”’ Based on Gradinska and Brod the 
two main columns of the Austrian Army were making 
their way towards Serajevo, and Brod was full of the 
bustle of war. Alert and energetic the youthful gunner 
was in the midst of it all. But he got no nearer the front. 
The Chief of Staff was polite but firm and declined to give 
them a pass until they had got permission from Count 
Andrassy through the British Embassy in Vienna. A 
telegram was despatched, but before a reply came Grierson 
had learned from an Austrian officer that Szapary was two 
days’ march beyond Doboi and Bienest at Tugla. With 
the limited time at their disposal it was useless to attempt 
to follow. After a final visit to Turkish Bred on the 
Bosnian bank of the Save, they left “‘ in a wretched fiacre 
with two wretched ponies, worn harness and a shabby 
coachman,’’ with Eszek on the Drave as their objective. 
Travelling through “‘ a flat and unhappy-looking ”’ country, 
over a road which was simply a river of mud honey- 
combed with holes, meeting squadrons of train on the 
march for Brod, passing innumerable waggons stuck fast 
in the thick mud; through straggling villages with 
white-washed houses gable-on in which soldiers were 
billeted, past inns with filthy yards, a shed, a well, a 
mud-pool for the pigs—most wonderful beings these, all 
furred over—and an arched passage in front; crossing 
countless little streams on crazy wooden bridges ; seeing 
the peasants, with their sheepskin waistcoats, driving 
their wooden ploughs to each of which six oxen were yoked, 
they came on the second day, after halting for the night 
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at the village of Orpolji, through the hilly country between 
Djakovar and Eszek, to the railway lines at the latter 
place. The night in the Inn at Orpolji was one not easily 
to be forgotten: ‘‘ There were two fellows of the 61st 
and 52nd Regts., a fellow from Bosnia, and a fat woman 
with us at supper. They were very much pleased with 
our revolvers. We slept in a most wonderful manner, 
one man on the table, five on the floor on straw, and the 
woman on the bed. The heat and smell were fearful, 
as they never dreamed of opening the windows.” And 
so crossing the Danube at Erdod by Pesth and Pressburg 
back to Vienna. | 

In August, 1880, he went to Warsaw, apparently with a 
commission from the Dasly News, to see certain military 
exercises there. His articles are to-day interesting only 
in that they show that he could write with the lighter 
touch of the journalist. We see Warsaw, a mean and 
dirty town, the greater part of it only fifty feet above the 
river, but for the moment full of life, in every street 
parties of infantry marching along or Cossack orderlies 
perched high above their horses’ backs and riding with the 
thigh almost horizontal; and the three large Camps, one 
of the third division of the Guards which under Gourko 
had led the toilsome march that brought the Russian 
Eagles to the walls of Constantinople, striking in their 
quietness, for the Russian soldier, when off duty, prefers 
to wander about alone or to sleep, and if now and again 
a song is raised it is of a melancholy character and tends 
rather to depress than to raise the spirits. Russian also 
is this detail: ‘‘ The inspecting officer frequently called 
out ‘very good’ to a battery, upon which all the men 
shouted ‘spasibo’ (thank you).... After riding down 
each line and greeting each brigade with a friendly ‘ Good 
morning, children,’ the General took post at the saluting 
post and the march past began.” 
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IV 


On ist February, 1881, Grierson arrived with his Battery 
at Nowgong, Bundelkhand, Central India, he himself on 
the sick list as the result of a fall into a dry well when 
going his rounds at Negrode, one of their halting places 
en route. At Nowgong he entered upon the somewhat 
monotonous life of an Indian station; early morning 
drills on the dusty drill-ground, practice on the targets, 
a field day on the low hills behind the range, now and 
again an inspection and camp at Gerowli; and, by way 
of recreation, polo, racquets, lawn tennis, and expeditions 
to the neighbouring jheels after duck, teal, or snipe ; 
while the histrionic talent of the Battery was displayed 
in performances given in “our theatre ’’—one evening 
Grierson taking the part of Barkins and “ Ted looking 
A.1. dressed as a fraulein’’ in ‘“‘ Cool as a Cucumber.” 
Nor, judged by this entry in the Diary, was life without 
its little rubs: ‘‘ Monday 7th Novr. 1881, ‘ Professor’ 
awfully bobbery this morning and sent Ted and self off 
parade.” The reason does not appear, but a subsequent 
entry seems to indicate that the matter was capable of ad- 
justment—" Had it out with ‘ Professor’ in office and won.” 

Leave was also to be had, and with Grierson a period 
of leave was an opportunity for the acquiral of further 
knowledge of men, places, and things. He spent his 
Indian leaves in characteristic fashion. At the hill 
station of Naini Tal in June and at Allahabad in October, 
1881, he passed the Lower and Higher standard exami- 
nations in Hindustani, while at the latter place also in 
June he passed the examination in subjects A and B. 
Here also it is convenient to note that in February 1882 
he went through his examination for promotion and 
passed for Captain with distinction in Law and Tactics. 
For the rest he visited these famous cities of the United 
Provinces the names of which even across the abyss of the 
Great War still ring with the gallant deeds of British men. 
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Nor since his arrival in India had his pen been idle. 
Besides continuing his contributions to the ‘‘ proceedings ”’ 
of the Royal Artillery Institute and to the foreign military 
periodicals for which he had begun to write while stationed 
in England, he had become a regular contributor of 
military papers to the Pioneer. These papers, dealing 
with a sufficient variety of military matters, subjects of 
general interest as the threatened war between Turkey 
and Greece (1881), the revolt in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
against Austrian rule (1882), rumours of war between 
Germany, Austria and Russia (1883), the military im- 
portance of Italy (1882) and the contemplated establish- 
ment by the Russian Government of a new body of 
Cossacks in their newly acquired province of Kars; 
semi-technical subjects, as the composition, organisation, 
and movements of the armies of the great continental 
powers ; and technical, as the vexed question of cavalry 
armament (1882) ; original papers, translations, reviews, 
serve to indicate that the monotony of life at an Indian 
station had not lessened his keen interest in the general 
movement of European events. He held strong views, 
and every here and there in these papers, which are for 
the most part narrative, they find expression. He held 
a very clear opinion that the changes which had been 
made in the organisation of the British Army by Lord 
(then Mr.) Cardwell were in the nature of reforms, “‘ steps 
in the right direction,’’ and animadverted strongly on the 
manner in which some of these changes, the system of 
short service and the formation of double battalions with 
the consequent change in nomenclature, which came into 
force on 1st July, 1881, were received by many officers 
and certain military papers. The concluding paragraph 
of the article in which he stated his views is worthy of 
quotation. It indicates clearly and concisely his personal 
ideal and what he conceived would prove the salvation 
of the British Army : 

“Until the great body of British Officers becomes con- 
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vinced that the days of playing at soldiers are over, and 
that work and work in the fullest sense of the word, must 
now be the watchword, we despair of any attempt at 
re-organisation. By work we do not mean the daily 
duty, which is carried out with the greatest conscientious- 
ness by British Officers—in no army with more—but study, 
hard study, which must be encouraged and fostered in 
every way by the authorities.” | 

It was during his visit to Allahabad in October 188r 
that he met Mr. Howard Hensman, the well-known 
correspondent of the Datly News and Pioneer with the 
British troops in Afghanistan, and at the date of Grierson’s 
call upon him, Editor of the latter paper. This meeting 
was to mark a turning-point in Grierson’s career and its 
upshot is related in a very characteristic letter to his 
father dated at Nowgong on Ist January, 1882: : 

“As I have no doubt you have already learnt by the 
telegram I sent you and which I hope arrived in time to 
be a New Year’s present, I have at last taken a step 
upwards by being appointed to the General Staff. What 
I have got is ‘attaché in the Quartermaster General’s 
Department, Intelligence Branch,’ the very work I 
should most of all like, and I am to join at Simla on April 
r5th in succession to Major Bengough, who is going to a 
better appointment. I receive no extra pay and remain 
on the strength of K/3, liable to be recalled to it at any 
time if required, but I need not point out to you that it is 
usually a stepping stone to a permanent appointment, 
that I get out of the hot weather in the plains, that I am 
in the midst of the Headquarters of the Army, and that 
it is a billet very much sought after, and that I have been 
very lucky in getting it. Of course, they pay my way 
up there and back if required, but the latter I hope they 
won't have to do. 

“‘ And now I must tell you how I got it. When I went 
up to Allahabad, I called on the Editor of the ‘ Pioneer’ 
and he was very friendly (Hensman is his name). After 
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a little chat, he asked me ‘ Why the devil I stayed in 
Nowgong ? ’ to which of course I replied that it was only 
because I couldn’t get out of it. Thereupon he told me 
that he knew the Quartermaster General (Sir C. Mac- 
gregor) and the Head of the Intelligence Dept. (Col. 
Lockhart) well, and would put in a good word forme. He 
was as good as his word, and a few days after I returned 
here I got a letter from Bell, the Deputy Q.M.G., In- 
telligence Branch, telling me that Col. Lockhart had 
asked him to write to me telling me to apply officially 
and saying that if I did so, Sir C. Macgregor would ask for 
me. Of course off went the application, and with it a 
copy of a certificate of having passed in Russian, which 
I took care to get from the Secretary of the R.M.A., on 
which I wrote that since getting it I had visited Russia 
to further study the language and attend the manceuvres. 
For a month I heard no more, but on the 27th my orders 
came. You may imagine that I felt inclined to ‘ burst’ 
and that I stood Armitage phiz that night. But there 
are two people who I have to thank above all for my 
luck, and one is you who have given me every advantage 
and help in the way of travelling abroad &c. at times 
when perhaps you could ill afford it, and the other is the 
Mutter whom I have to thank for my education for years 
and years from the day when she first taught me to read, 
up to the day when I left school. How well I can re- 
member her at the window with her finger raised for 
‘What? Dux?’ and the disappointed look if in fun or 
earnest, I shook my head. Many, many thanks to you 
both for kindness I can never sufficiently repay. 

“P.S. Ididn’t tell you of my chance for the Staff sooner 
as I was afraid you might be disappointed if I didn’t 
get it.” 

The letter contains a reference to a custom prevalent 
among Scots throughout the world, a custom which, 
like all Scottish rites, Grierson held in appropriate 
esteem. 
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““I was awakened this morning,” he writes, “‘ about 
one o’clock by my bearer who informed me that a lot of 
soldiers wanted to see me, and then in they trooped, all 
worthy Scots, a regular little clan of them. I was pre- 
sented with a bottle of whisky and a glass, and I drank 
a Happy New Year to them, so that’s how I was first- 
footed in 1882.”’ And the year proved propitious, for 
in its course Grierson not only became a Staff Officer but 
also saw his first active service. 


CHAPTER IIIT 


SIMLA AND THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1882 
(1882-1883) 


Que ne donnerais-je pour @tre officier d’Etat Major ! 
(a viendra peut-étre.—GrIErRson’s Diary. 


*‘ Away with you, Sirs, get your boots and your 
beasts—horse and hattock I say.’’— 
Scott, Faty Maid of Perth. 


“LIFE at Simla,” says Sir Alfred Lyall in his Life of the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, “has its festive, not to say 
frivolous side, yet hard work goes on uninterruptedly.” 
Grierson found the saying sufficiently accurate. He had 
realised the aspiration recorded in his diary on the evening 
of a day at Aldershot devoted to work in the A.Q.M.G.’s 
office and quoted at the head of this chapter. He had, 
moreover, arrived at Simla at a fortunate conjuncture 
for his professional prospects. He was employed under 
Col. Sanford, then acting as Quarter-Master General in 
the absence of Sir Charles Macgregor, on Intelligence 
work in connection with Egypt. And in Egypt trouble 
was brewing. The Diary from April to June reflects the 
sub-acute state of excitement prevailing at Simla, cul- 
minating on July rst when Indian troops were put under 
orders of readiness. On the 6th, Grierson, whose Gazetteer 
of Egypt had just been published and described by Col. 
Sanford as ‘‘ the best book we have on Egypt,’ heard 
that he was to go as D.A.Q.M.G. (Intelligence) and on the 
30th his name appeared in the Gazette Extraordinary. 
34 
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The youthful D.A.O.M.G. on the Staff of the Indian 
Division destined for Egypt reported to his General, 
Sir H. Macpherson, V.C., K.C.B., at Bombay—"“ the 
place simply bristling with warriors for Egypt ’’—on the 
morning of 7th August, and with him steamed out on 
board the good ship Hydaspes on the oth, in the full 
assurance of plenty of hard work, for not only had he to 
look forward to performing the usual duties of his office, 
but Col. Sanford had also impressed upon him that all 
military information he might be able to obtain, even to 
apparently petty trifles, was of value to the Intelligence 
Department, and Mr. Hensman of the Pioneer, who was 
not going, had implored him not to forget the paper but 
to write as often and as much as ever he could. 

After an uneventful voyage the Hydaspes reached 
Port Ibrihim on August 21st. She was followed by 
other Indian transports in quick succession. The situ- 
ation about the time the Indian Division began to arrive 
at Suez was somewhat as follows: Port Said had been 
occupied on August 15th and troops had been pushed on 
to Kantara and Ismailia. On the 2oth, “ the Seaforths 
had a fight at Chalouf, two companies in gunboats on the 
Canal, six companies by land. Latter did not get up in 
time so former peppered post well with gatlings. Then 
the two companies landed, swam the Freshwater Canal 
losing two men drowned, and charged with the bayonet. 
The Egyptians fought well but couldn’t stand the bay- 
onet.”” (Diary) They fled, leaving 168 dead, 45 wounded, 
including an officer, and 22 wounded prisoners. By this 
action the water supply of Suez and Ismailia was secured, 
and all fear of a raid on the former place removed. 

On the 23rd orders arrived to the effect that no more 
troops were to be landed at Suez, and that the Division 
was to move on Ismailia. Meanwhile Grierson had been 
occupied in a reconnaissance with Colonel Morgan, A.A.G., 
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of the outpost position of Suez ; in another with Captain 
Gordon and twelve men of the 6th Bengal Cavalry pushed 
towards Ajrud, when it was discovered that the Egyptians 
concentrated there had retired after the affair at Chalouf ; 
with Colonel Moore, his immediate Chief, in the examina- 
tion of the prisoners taken in the same affair; with 
arrangements regarding spies; and with gathering and 
noting a hundred and one details “‘ even to apparently 
petty trifles.”” And here let us say that to further allude 
to the vast store of information recorded in his Diary, for 
transcription to the official note-book he kept for trans- 
mission to Simla, would be but to weary the reader. It 
may truly be said of him as he said of Col. Sanford, 
“that nothing escaped him”’; and the Egyptian Diary, 
in this particular, is a model of keen, intelligent and 
extraordinarily painstaking industry. 

On the 25th General Wilkinson, who was in command of 
the Indian cavalry, which was to form the 2nd Brigade 
of the Cavalry Division under Major General Drury Lowe, 
with his staff, one troop of the 6th Bengal Cavalry and 
one of the 13th Bengal Lancers, with other details, marched 
out of Suez for Ismailia. Grierson accompanied this 
column. ‘“ Our column,” he wrote to his father, “‘ was 
rather a pretty sight, first the 6th Cavalry with their 
Khaki uniform, then the 13th Lancers in blue with their 
red and blue pennons fluttering away ; then long lines of 
mules with baggage and five days rations and forage.” 
The route lay along the western bank of the Canal with 
the railway station at Chalouf and the lock-house between 
Geneffeh and Faid as their halting places on the first and 
second nights respectively. ‘“‘ That evening (the second) 
we had a treat, a dinner on board a man-of-war anchored 
in the lake. I never tasted anything more delicious than 
their iced beer, and shan’t for some time either.”” Next 
day they made a march of twenty-seven miles, on their 
right and across the Canal the sand dunes from which in 
February 1915 the ill-fated Turkish troops, despatched 
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across the Syrian desert to effect the crossing of the Canal, 
debouched to the attack, past Serapeum from which, 
on the 3rd of the same month, the Indian troops of our 
day took the offensive, and where on this day in 1882 
lay the outposts of the Indian Division, past Nefiche 
where lay the outposts of the British Army, and so into 
Ismailia about five o’clock in the afternoon. 

““ What we mean to do next,” he wrote on the 28th, 
“is to advance on Cairo but when we are not sure. Sir 
Garnet is creeping up with Cavalry and R.H.A. and the 
Guards, till the Commissariat, transport, &c., are properly 
organised and all his troops are concentrated, and then 
we mean to rush to Cairo, carrying everything before us, 
and marching with nothing but what we carry on our 
backs, and finish the War in a month’s time. Meanwhile 
Ismailia 1s very crowded. Troops are bivouacking in 
every street and square, horses are picketed all along the 
Canal banks and the place presents an animated appear- 
ance. Sir Garnet’s energy is infused into everything, 
and there is no confusion. Personally I am as fit as 
possible, except my skin which is rapidly peeling off my 
face and hands. I have mounted a pair of goggles. You 
never saw anything so curious as the sight of an Army 
wearing blue goggles, and all with blue veils over their 
faces. I don’t like the latter and shan’t wear one. 
Elles (Capt. E. R. Elles, D.A.O.M.G. Indian Division] and 
I have again joined forces, and occupy adjacent stalls 
(not theatrical ones). It is fearfully hot simply grilling 
by day, but the nights are most deliciously cool and very 
pleasant. I met Wingate of my term this morning. 
He is with the ammunition column, and gave me a break- 
fast on board his troopship for which I was very thankful 
as it was a change from rations. Then as to my diary. 
It is the worst part of my work. I have to note every- 
thing I see in my pocket-book, and then write out a diary 
to be sent to Simla, besides doing maps &c.... Lastly 
as to my donkey, I am entitled to two mules but as they 
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had only one to give me the Director of Transport told me 
that if I produced a donkey he would buy it for me. 
Accordingly I did so, and got a saddle into the bargain. 
This wonderful beast carried me 17 miles of our march 
into Ismailia, thus sparing my horse, and it kept up with 
the Cavalry too!” 

The landing of the Indian troops, attended aati: some 
difficulty until the Madras Sappers made a landing pier 
for their exclusive use, went merrily on, but left Grierson 
with little to occupy his attention. Troops were moving 
up from Ismailia to the front. ‘‘ At 12 p.m.,’” he notes 
on the 28th, “‘ Royal Irish, 1/2, 19 Hussars, and 6 troops 
of 2nd, 6th and 13th Bengal Cavalry left for the front. 
It was a strange sight to see them all passing in service 
order by the bright moonlight. Sir Garnet also went out. 
Col. Moore had not yet landed, so I couldn’t accompany 
the Cavalry.’”” An action had been fought that day at 
Kassassin of which the following succinct yet sufficient 
account appears in the Diary :— 

“There was a rather hard fight at Kassassin to-day. 
Graham was attacked in force and hard pressed and only 
relieved by three charges of the Cavalry under Drury 
Lowe and Baker. Connaught came up with the Guards 
but was not engaged. We lost about 200 men killed and 
wounded and took seven guns.”’ 

The headquarters of the Indian Division were at 
Nefiche but Grierson, having been lent by General 
Macpherson to Sir Garnet Wolseley, reported at the 
Headquarters of the British Army at Kassassin in the 
beginning of September. He took part in the several 
reconnaissances and engagements which preluded the 
final attack of 13th September. 

‘“ Monday 4th Sept. Paraded with the 1st and 2nd 
Squadrons 13th Bengal Lancers at 3 a.m. and marched 
to Kassassin. Crossed bridge and joined by Major 
General Graham and marched along the Canal to the 
prise d’eaux at Maxamah. At the prise d’eaux a bridge 
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had been thrown by the A troops R.E. and 5 companies . 
of the Royal Irish crossed it and joined us, a fine lot of 
men, 200 reserves in the battalion. Thence wound through 
melon and millet fields to a village bearing 180” and 1000 
yards distant. Surrounded it on all sides and closed on 
it, searching it completely. Only found a few inhabitants 
who looked mild and said they had been plundered of 
their all by Arabi’s troops. Never saw such crops of 
millet, as high as a mounted man. Returned to camp 
about 7.30 after a rather blank morning. 

‘“‘Wednesday 6th Sept. Received my baptism of 
fire. Left Maxamah camp at 8 a.m. and marched to 
Kassassin. Reports came in that the outposts had been 
driven in by Bedouins. Started at once with a troop of 
the 2nd Cavalry and 1 squadron 19th Hussars. Wilkinson 
was in command. Before we had gone a mile we saw 
the Arabs on a ridge in front of us and the bullets began 
to fly thick about us. Holland of the 19th was struck 
three yards from me. The Bedouins fell back slowly 
firing from horseback as they went. However, on we 
went, dismounted a troop of 19th and some Mounted 
Infantry who came up and gave them a few volleys chasing 
them from ridge to ridge. Then the affair came to a 
standstill and we returned to camp. Meanwhile the 13th 
Bengal Lancers and the Household Cavalry had come up. 
Thursday 7th Sept. An off day. Wrote all morning and 
reported myself to Col. Redvers Buller who has taken 
charge of the Intelligence Department. Friday 8th 
Sept. Left camp at 4.30 a.m. [with a small force] under 
Generals Graham and Wilkinson [on a reconnaissance 
with the object of ascertaining how far Arabi’s position 
extended to the south of the Canal]. Marched south 
west, Cavalry and R.H.A. passing north of and infantry 
through El Hami Pasha to sandhills extending in a semi- 
circle from south of El Korein. From this we were fired 
on but sent a troop of mounted infantry to the north to 
hold them, crossed sandhills, wheeled to the north and 
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moved along their base by a white tomb to near the two 
villages (which are dominated by the sandhills one mile 
distant) west of El] Korein whence and from two earth- 
works to the right rear of it large numbers of Arabs issued 
and began to fire at us. We made out two formed 
squadrons of Cavalry and about 1000 dismounted men. 
Their fire got pretty hot so having attained our object 
we retired.” 

On the gth occurred the engagement known as the 
second battle of Kassassin. About 7 a.m. the pickets 
were driven in by the Egyptians and about 7.30 shells 
began to fall in the Camp, the lock and bridge being 
apparently the principal points on. which the enemy’s 
fire was directed, and when Grierson turned out, the 
Engineers, working with great coolness, were engaged in 
protecting the lock and sluice machinery with sandbags. 
About 8 a.m. the advance from the Camp commenced, 
and soon the Egyptians were in retreat to a second position 
on a ridge to their rear. There was a lull in the infantry 
firing but our guns shelled this position heavily, and 
under cover of this bombardment, the infantry again 
advanced to the attack. The enemy did not await this 
second attack, and by 10.30 a.m. their second position 
was in our hands. After a short pause the whole British 
line advanced to a position just short of the range of the 
heavy guns in the lines of Tel-el-Kebir. At 12 noon Sir 
Garnet Wolseley arrived on the field and after observing 
the enemy’s position, ordered a retreat to commence at 
1.30, the Egyptians all being within their own lines. 
The army was back in camp by 3 p.m. 

‘“‘ My part,” wrote Grierson to his sister Janie, ‘‘ was 
the following. Col. Tulloch of the Intelligence Dept., 
and I were first out, away to the extreme right to watch 
for any sign of an attack from that flank as we were 
afraid of an advance of troops from Salahieh. However, 
only a few Bedouins appeared, and soon the Cavalry 
Division came up, so the Colonel sent me back to say 
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that there was not the slightest cause for anxiety on the 
right. The rest of the day I rode about with General 
Graham’s staff and acted as galloper to him, also going 
about the field with an interpreter and gathering what 
information I could from the wounded and prisoners. 

“ Sir Garnet came on the field at noon and accompanied 
us to the front. The very sight of that man inspired 
confidence in everybody. 

“I am sure no troops could have been steadier under 
fire than ours were or better in hand. They fired coolly 
and slowly and advanced with no shouting or excitement 
but with that dogged ‘ forwards’ for which the British 
soldier is famous. They may say what they like about 
short service, but give me Sir Garnet and young soldiers, 
for the latter are the same as the men who stormed the 
heights of Albuera and held on all day at Waterloo. 
But I am getting into jawing. 

‘“‘ The R.A. were first rate and I never was prouder of 
my Regiment than when I saw the batteries with shells 
dropping thick into them, firing away as cool as possible 
and making excellent practice too. ‘Shrapnel shell, 
time fuse, nine-tenths, load!’ came as on Woolwich 
Common or on the range at Hay, and at ‘ front limber- 
up !’ up came the limbers with the usual crack over the 
trail. There are no troops in the world like them.” 

On Monday 11th September the Staff and all the 
Infantry of the Indian Division marched into camp and 
Grierson had, much to his regret, to leave the British 
Intelligence Dept., and report at Indian Headquarters. 
This he did and handed in his reports ‘‘ with which Moore 
said he was very much pleased.” All was now ready for 
the advance against the enemy’s lines, which extended 
“from Tel-el-Kebir in the arc of a circle three miles to 
due north of Korein-el-Gedid; 1 redoubt, 4 guns on 
right, 3 large earthworks between that and the canal.” 
“ We struck our tents,” Grierson wrote to his father from 
Zagazig on the 17th, “after sundown, packed up all 
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baggage and slept a la belle étoile. Then at 2 a.m. 
[on the 13th] the troops fell in, and without the slightest 
noise (as we had no wheeled carriages with us) we started 
to move along the canal bank. It was a most weird 
sight to see the troops all in khaki and almost invisible 
marching along the bank, and, below, the water, with 
the pontoons and boats for carrying off the wounded 
going with muffled oars along it. At the first streak of 
dawn we could just make out the outline of the ridge on 
which the works stood, when the first gun in Arabi’s line 
flashed out, and then another and another followed till 
all united in a roar. About ten minutes after the first 
gun fired against the British on the north side, the people 
on the south side made us out and opened fire. The 
first shell or two fell short but the third we heard whizzing 
towards us. Nearer and nearer it came till with a crash 
and a roar it buried itself in the ground in the middle of 
the Staff not two yards from my horse’s head. My 
beast reared straight on end, most of the others did so 
likewise, and not a few fellows measured their length on 
the ground. However I felt that I was unhurt, so rode 
on after the General. I thought half the Staff were down 
for only one other besides myself had followed him. 
He at once crossed the bank to the Seaforth Highlanders, 
who were on the other side, gave the order to extend and 
go forward straight for the guns, and sent me back to 
bring up the native infantry on the left of the Seaforths. 
It was the most unpleasant ride I ever had. It was still 
very dark, the road was along the bottom of the Canal 
Lock, full of holes and swamps, and blocked up by 
ammunition mules and dhoolie bearers, and the shells 
were plumping into the column but doing wonderfully 
little damage. However, I got there and delivered my 
orders, and came up again to the Seaforths where the 
General was. They were checked by a small canal with 
a little bank across it and I heard a good Scottish voice 
yell from the ranks, ‘ Furrit, lads, furrit! Double in 
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single file ower the brig!’ and on went the Highlanders, 
never firing till they were 600 yards or so from the guns. 
Then I went with the General to the left flank to see how 
the natives were getting on, and there came on the 2oth 
a splendid regiment of tall Pathans advancing against 
a village. They had got within 300 yards when we 
arrived, and then we watched them advance to about 
150 yards from it. Just then we heard a wild cheer on 
our right and knowing the war cry of the Seaforths and 
that they were attacking the guns with the bayonet, the 
general gave the order to fix bayonets and charge and 
then on went the Pathans with a yell, and the Egyptians 
ran like hares. Thence to Tel-el-Kebir it was mild work. 
Everywhere the enemy ran, abandoning guns, baggage, 
camels, &c. At the bridge we saw the Highland Brigade 
(Alison’s) formed up, and as we came up the Black Watch 
were passing over it to occupy the village which is half a 
mile to the south, pipes playing and all. I was sent with 
an order over the bridge and there met the Highland 
Light Infantry, the Glasgow regiment, tramping off to 
their bivouac with their pipes playing. They had 
suffered the most of any regiment engaged so Glasgow has 
done her duty well in this War. Sir Garnet and Staff 
were close by, and the troops were cheering him like 
madmen. We [the Indian Division] were allowed no 
halt however but pressed on to Zagazig which we reached 
at 4 p.m. that night. Not bad work you will say—26 
miles of march with a battle in the middle of it. We 
galloped (Staff and a squadron of the 6th Cavalry) the 
last five miles into the place hoping to capture rolling 
stock, and we got a lot of it. One train was just moving 
off but we shot the driver and stopped the train, the 
Egyptians running from it like hares. Here we have 
been ever since resting on our laurels such as they are. 
I am well contented with my share of it for I have been in 
four actions, two of them big ones, and that is more than 
any other officer or man of the Indian contingent except 
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Gen. Wilkinson and his Staff who were in exactly the 
same number. We have been promised by Sir Garnet, 
who was awfully pleased with our march and fight, that 
we should go to Cairo, and we hope to move in a day or 
two.” 

Grierson rode into Cairo on the 22nd. The closing 
scenes of his sojourn in Egypt are set forth in the following 
letters to his mother. 

“ Castro, Sept. 27th 1882—It’s a long time since I wrote 
home last but I have had an awfully busy time of it. ... 
Many thanks for the congratulations in Papa’s letter, 
and if it is a source of pleasure to you I may as well tell 
you that Macpherson ordered my report on Tel-el-Kebir 
and the advance on Zagazig to be copied with a view of 
forwarding it to the Duke of Cambridge.... I left 
Zagazig on Wednesday and on Friday reached Cairo 
after a most toilsome march along the desert south of the 
Canal, along with some batteries. I had also to make 
long tours aside from the main road to visit various 
places. In Cairo I met Moore and found him awfully 
enraged at being quartered at Abbasiyeh a lot of barracks 
24 miles from Cairo, where there was nothing to be seen 
or done and we at once got into a cab (what luxury !) 
and drove to Shepherd’s Hotel where we put up for a 
night, and next day we took furnished apartments near 
the Opera where I am now writing. We have been work- 
ing with a vengeance surveying the environs and seeing 
all the sights of the place as we expect to be sent back to 
India soon after the Review. 

“The great event has of course been the entry of the 
Khedive. It was a fine sight. Our troops all in new 
clothing lined the streets from the station to the palace, 
every corps being represented. Behind them was a dense 
crowd of people of Cairo all in their long mantles and white 
turbans, and numerous carriages with outriders, &c. 
Then as the procession came along the bands played the 
Khedive’s March and the troops presented arms, but not 
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a sound not even a salaam from the crowd. The Khedive 
looked a pale, sallow creature. Alongside him sat the 
Duke of Connaught, and opposite Sir Garnet and Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour. Behind followed all the Staff. 
In the evening there were illuminations. 

‘Who do you think I met at Shepherd’s but Browell ! 
He had come out in a garrison battery but had come up 
with the ammunition column. We had a picnic together 
along with Col. Moore and the R.E.’s of our Division to 
the pyramids yesterday. I never saw anything finer 
than the coup d’ceil of them and the Sphinx by moon- 
light, a bright full moon, with the red sand hills behind 
them. 

‘“‘ My heavy baggage has come up from Suez and I am 
now dressed like a British officer. We all go about 
always in uniform, swords clinking along the pavement 
and all, quite Prussian at last. The whole of the Indians 
are here and make a brave show, Sikh lancers, Pathan 
mountaineers, Oudh Sepoys, Beluchi Zouaves and not 
least the Seaforth Highlanders and the Mountain battery. 
The big review is to come off on Saturday, and they say 
that after that we are to go back to India. I suppose I 
shall return to Nowgong. I have to go out now to see 
some bridges on the canal so must shut up, and with much 
love to all at home. 

‘“‘ Catro October 4th. After several days of expectancy 
we (Col. Moore and I) have at last received our orders and 
we leave Cairo for India via Suez to-morrow. 

“I told you I think about the Khedive’s entry. The 
next great event was the burning of the station which 
was a splendid blaze. We tried to save some things but 
shells were blowing off and bullets flying about as thick 
as at Tel-el-Kebir so we were withdrawn. 

‘“‘ Saturday last was the review. I saw all splendidly, 
took up a good position and saw all defile past up to the 
rear of the Highland Brigade, then cut back and joined 
our own division, marching past with all possible swagger 
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and saluting Sir Garnet looking him straight in the 
face. 

“Qn Monday night we had a great féte at the Geziret 
Palace, fireworks, illuminations, and a supper free to all 
officers of the army till all was blue. Then yesterday I 
made a reconnaissance with a patrol of cavalry to the south 
of Cairo of Bazatin and the country to the south and 
east of it, and to-day rode to the citadel and saw it with 
an officer of the German General Staff sent as attaché 
here. In the mosque of Mohamid Ali who should we 
meet but the Duke of Connaught and the German having 
been introduced to him, introduced me, and the Duke 
asked me where I had learned German, what I was doing 
&c. So I have at last met what you call a big-wig but 
not yet Sir Garnet. 

‘“‘ Moore and others say that I shall go back to Simla. 
Myself I don’t think so, as there will be no work there for 
me to do. However, vive la chance ! 

“ Troopship ‘Serapis’ Monday 16th October—Moore 
and I left Cairo on the 6th and had a very cold and un- 
pleasant night of it in a stuffy railway carriage to Suez. 
We were in the train with the 29th Beluchis, the men being 
packed like herrings in open trucks. Next day we got 
into Suez about 8 a.m. having seen in the early morning 
all the scenes of my march from Suez to Ismailia. The 
battlefield of Chalouf shows now no signs of the fight 
except a very large number of significant mounds all 
over the place.... I don’t suppose I shall go back to 
Simla. Nowgong is more likely as of course the Intelli- 
gence unpaid attachés go back to their regiments on the 
15th October. They said, however, before we left Suez, 
that there was a likelihood of a war in Burmah. If this 
turns out to be true I shall work all I know to get to it so 
as to get another medal if possible. We don’t know yet 
what medals we are to have for Egypt. Of course there 
is to be an English one with a clasp for Tel-el-Kebir and 
probably another for Kassassin, both of which I shall get. 
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Then there is a rumour of an Egyptian War medal, and 
of the Medjidie for all Staff Officers, but such a haul 
would be too much luck. However, two medals were 
given for Roberts’ March and we suffered a great deal 
more hardships and certainly had a great deal more fight- 
ing than the troops of that redoubtable general whom 
they have the cheek to put on a level with Sir Garnet.” 


Ill 


Back in Simla again Grierson had every reason to be 
pleased with the Campaign. Not only did he receive the 
coveted medal with clasp for Tel-el-Kebir, the Khedive’s 
star and his appointment to the fifth class of the Medjidié, 
but he was mentioned by Sir Garnet in despatches, and 
his own General said of him in his despatch to the Viceroy 
dated at Suez, October 13th—‘‘ Lieut. Grierson, R.A., 
D.A.Q.M.G., for Intelligence. A very intelligent and 
capable officer whose reports will be found both instructive 
and interesting. He has shown great zeal and energy 
in his work.”” He had done good work, had come through 
the campaign scatheless although not without some 
pretty narrow shaves, had earned considerable kudos, 
and was from that day a marked man. As Mr. Hensman 
said in a letter welcoming him back to India, “‘ You have 
been ‘ floated ’ so swim like a whale and we shall see you 
a live General in the field yet.’’ Nor had he escaped the 
notice of the ‘‘Specials” in search of the dramatic. 
“‘ The Intelligence Department of the office of the Quarter 
Master General in India,” wrote one, “ was near losing, 
at least temporarily, the services of Lieut. Jas. Grierson, 
R.A., when Lieut. Holland was hit. The bullet hissed 
past the former, who was looking on at the scene within a 
few paces of the actually wounded officer.” Another, 
writing of the dash of the handful of Cavalry of the Indian 
Division into Zagazig, told the story of the seizure of the 
telegraph office. ‘“ Possession was taken of the telegraph 
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office which is in the Station, to the immense alarm of 
the telegraph clerk. ‘ Whatever you tell me,’ said that 
functionary to Lieut. Grierson, ‘that I will do, but I 
pray of you do me no bodily harm.’ ”’ 

With one interval of a few months’ duration in 1883, 
when he was first with his battery at Nowgong and 
subsequently Adjutant of Artillery, Sangor District, at 
Jubbalpore, Grierson was at Simla for the remainder of 
this period of Indian service. At Jubbalpore, notwith- 
standing that since his return from active service he had 
been living his usual busy life, that the competition was 
in that year exceptionally keen, and that it was customary 
for an Indian officer who intended to make the attempt 
to go home on leave for a period of study, he sat the 
entrance examination for the Staff College. At the end 
of the ordeal he entered in his diary: ‘“‘ On the whole 
I have done a pretty fair exam bar writing on both sides 
of the first Fortification paper, but there are 15 gunners 
up and the chances are 5 to I against.” There was, 
however, reason for hope, for, as a German correspondent 
in wishing him success wrote with some quaintness : 
‘““ Who can draw from memory 16 maps of theatres of 
war is more than mature for our Kriegs Akademie and I 
think also for the English Staff College.” So, indeed, 
it proved. Setting out from Jubbalpore on the day 
after the examination finished, Grierson called on General 
Macpherson at Allahabad—* with whom I lunched and 
had a long chat. Finally he gave me his photo and a 
bottle of whisky to make up for the one of which he 
drank half at Tel-el-Kebir’’1—and reported to Sir 
Charles Macgregor—** who was much less abrupt than I 
expected. A soldier-like man, with a high forehead and 
thick beard and moustache, no whiskers and rather fat ”’ 

1The original bottle was lost. On roth February, 1883, General 
Macpherson wrote: ‘‘I had the pleasure of making your father’s 
acquaintance in Glasgow and he was of course much interested in hearing 


how you fared in Egypt. I told him about that bottle of looted whisky 
between Tel-el-Kebir and Zagazig !”’ 
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—at Simla on 25th June. On 22nd October he was told 
by the Commander-in-Chief that he had passed in and 
on the 27th had a telegram from his father that he had 
passed in first. It was a great achievement. ‘“‘ You are 
truly magnificent,” his friend Armitage wrote. “I 
should think it was quite unprecedented, a youth of 
your tender years and service doing such a deed. Jub- 
balpore takes for itself a sort of reflected glory, and is full 
of congratulations. The Americans and globe trotters 
are already flocking to see the bungalow where so much 
honour was conceived: eight annas admission fee is 
adding considerably to my staff salary! Chaff apart, 
it was damned good.” 

Grierson left Simla on 24th October to accompany the 
C.-in-C., Sir Donald Stewart, on his tour through Central 
India. On the 23rd this characteristic entry appears 
in the Diary: ‘ Paid all bills, don’t owe a sou to anyone 
and Rs.300 in my pocket.”” Leave had been granted him 
to contribute articles on the tour to the Pioneer, and in 
its pages may be read an account of the progress. We 
shall content ourselves with noting that at Nowgong 
Grierson paraded for the last time with K/3 for the 
inspection by Sir Donald. At Karali on 4th December 
the Camp broke up. Grierson left Calcutta on the 2oth, 
the Q.M.G. giving him a laudatory farewell order, and, 
after a visit to one of his batch at ‘‘The Shop,” and an 
introduction to the first of his many godsons, took leave 
of his faithful servant, the Gurkha, Jummum Singh— 
‘“‘ gave him Rs.50 and he went off crying ’’—and sailed 
from Bombay on the 28th. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STAFF COLLEGE, SUAKIN, AND THE I.D. 
(1884-1887) 


He was the perfect Staff Officer.—Obttuary Notice. 


We've fought with many men acrost the seas, 
But the Fuzzy was the finest O° the lot. 
We never got a ha’porth’s change of ‘im. 

’E squatted in the scrub an’ ’ocked our ’orses, 
’E cut our sentries up at Suakiom.— KIPLING. 


In a letter congratulating Grierson on passing into the 
Staff College, General Wilkinson had said, “‘ You have a 
pleasant two years before you, after which there will be 
no holding you!” The work at the College was work 
at which he excelled; there was always the chance of 
active service ; his beloved Aldershot was near at hand, 
London not far distant, and the Continent of Europe once 
more within easy reach. His life, as usual, was a full one. 
From India he had brought with him the Russian General 
Grodikoff’s Htstory of the Campaign in Turcomania, 
waged by Skobeleff in the years 1881-82. He had begun 
a translation of this work for the Indian Intelligence 
Department on the voyage home, and completed it in 
January 1885, when on leave at Helensburgh, where his 
people were then living in Sutherland House. The first 
two volumes were published at Simla in 1884, and the 
last two in 1885. He was further employed in trans- 
lations from the Russian by the Intelligence Division at 
the Horse Guards. His work at the Staff College pursued 
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its normal course, and that it was not neglected is evident 
from the fact that at the half-yearly examination in July 
1884 he retained his place at the top of the list, while in 
December of the same year he was mentioned in German, 
for which he received a prize, History and Fortification. 

His thirst for information remained as insatiable as 
ever, and his interest in the eastward march of Russia is 
evidenced not only by the work above referred to but also 
by an entry in the Diary on 16th February 1884: ‘ Back 
to the Club and gave Marvin a dinner and got a good deal 
of information out of him.’”’ For, as no doubt everyone 
has to-day forgotten, this Mr. Marvin with his Russian 
Advance Towards India, and other books was at that time 
somewhat of an authority in these matters.1. In October 
1884 he was elected whip of the Staff College Drag. In 
July and August of the same year he visited Germany, 
and in July 1885, with ten others from the College, the 
battlefields of the Franco-Prussian War. 

The first visit to Germany is interesting as an example 
of the manner in which he kept alive his knowledge of 
German affairs. From Berlin, where he saw much 
military work, visited the Kriegs Akademie, and at 
various convivial meetings listened to talk of inventions 
in field artillery, of a ‘ terrible surprise’ for the French 
in the next war, and the hundred and one things which the 
keen youth of the German Officer class talked of in those 
days, (Nobody was better able than he was to separate 
the grain from the chaff), he went to Leipzig, and from the 
Napoleon Stone, on the site of the windmill where 
Napoleon had stood, viewed the field of the “ Battle of the 
Nations,’ and then to Pegau where the squadrons of the 

1 The United Service Gazette of 28th January, 1882, is found exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘ Why should such a task be left to a non-military author who 
but three years ago was a copyist at tenpence an hour at the Foreign 
Office ?”’ and urging British officers to take up the study of Russia’s 
language and campaigns. ‘ We trust,” the Gazette concludes, ‘‘ that 
Marvin’s Siege of Geok Tepé will be the last work issued by a civilian 


on operations which ought to be, and might be, better dealt with by 
professionals.” 
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Carabineers to which one of his friends was attached were 
stationed. There ensued days of observation mingled with 
pleasure. One day he rides out on a chestnut lent by the 
commander of one of the squadrons, “‘ a fine specimen of 
the German cavalry officer,” to see the squadron at drill, 
and, his horse casting a‘shoe, is put upon a troop horse, 
and “‘never sat in a more abominable saddle.” He 
inspects armoury, stables, remounts, saddlery and equip- 
ment, a man in field service order, and the Escadrons- 
Kammer. ‘“ There were’’ [in it], he writes, ‘‘ no less than 
five complete suits of uniform for every man in the 
squadron, all fitted and numbered, besides a completely 
new war set of saddlery, also fitted to the horses. It is 
marvellous. The squadron will be clothed and refitted 
on the first day of mobilisation, ten horses being bought 
per squadron (these are already arranged for and the 
price settled) and on the second day it would leave for 
Borna to join headquarters.” At the Casino of the 
officers he is introduced to that delectable beverage 
“ pbowle.” (‘“N.B. Receipt for ‘ bowle’—6_ bottles 
white wine, 1 bottle phiz, peaches or strawbermies cut up. 
It is A.1.”) ‘‘ Bowle”’ figures again at Frankfiirt-on- 
Oder which next he visits and entertains officers of the 
regiments stationed there. ‘‘In the evening,” says the 
Diary, “ I gave a supper to [these officers] and we sat up 
over ‘ bowle’ till 2.30. Saw them all home and found 
Schlomka’s shut, so had to sleep in a hay shed.” 

On the second visit, the battlefields were duly seen, 
but we need not pause over them. Grierson was not a 
voracious reader of fiction and in truth a book had to have 
some bearing on the life of a soldier to engage his attention. 
In rg11, when visiting the battlefields of the Peninsular 
War, he recorded in his Diary: ‘“‘ Reached Merida. 
This is the first scene in Spain of The Romance of War, 
the finest novel I ever read.’’ High in favour also stood 
the works of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, and on this occa- 
sion he made a pilgrimage to Phalsbourg to see the 
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place in which the characters of Le Conscrit and Waterloo 
had taken the stage. He was, however, ‘‘ much dis- 
appointed with Phalsbourg. Its successive bombard- 
ments have so altered the place that nothing but the 
merest outline of the old Phalsbourg of Erckmann- 
Chatrian can be traced. The two gates, the French one 
by which the battalion marched out to Waterloo, and the 
German by which the courier came to announce, ‘ The 
enemy is in Alsace,’ still exist, but the fortifications have 
been demolished except the south west portion and that 
north of the German gate where M. Goulden was gunner 
and from which the old iron was fired at the Cossacks. 
A good view of the country towards Quatre Vents is to be 
had from this. The Market Place with its trees, the Mairie 
and the Maison Hoffmann are still to the fore, but the latter 
is now a distillery and will never again see such a scene 
as when ‘ Vive l’Empereur’ was shouted by Margarot. 
The Bceeuf Rouge still exists, but is no longer an inn, 
neither is the Ville de Metz, which is now an apothecary’s 
shop, but a new Ville de Metz has sprung up near the 
French Gate, and there I lunched. I also went over to 
Quatre Vents and passed on the way the Roulette farm 
and the Tuilerie of Pernette to the left and Ottendorf’s 
orchard, where the Cossacks were buried, and afterwards 
to Mittelbronn, but could find no trace of La Grappe Inn 
where Moses’ casks were looted. Moses’ house, Goulden’s 
house and the old church have all gone, modern buildings 
having taken their place.” 

Between these visits to the Continent, Gmrerson had 
been employed on active service. In 1884 negotiations 
were proceeding between the Governments of Great 
Britain and Russia for the appointment of a Frontier 
Commission to settle and delineate the Russo-Afghan 
boundary ; a force under Sir Charles Warren was about 
to operate in Bechuanaland, and the position of Egypt 
in the Soudan had become highly critical. On the 4th 
of February, 1884, Baker had been defeated at El Teb, 
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on the 18th Gordon had arrived at Khartoum, and on 
the same day Graham had set forth from Suez for Suakin, 
where at El Teb on the 8th of the month and at Tamai 
on goth March, he gained victories over the forces of 
Osman Digna. In the early summer of the same year, 
and indeed to many minds, including that of Lord 
Wolseley, before that time, it had become apparent that 
Gordon’s position at Khartoum gave ground for serious 
apprehension, and at that time preparations began to be 
made for the despatch of a relief expedition in the autumn. 
Grierson put all his irons in the fire. It was not un- 
reasonably supposed that Sir Charles Macgregor, whose 
knowledge of the north-west frontier was singular, would 
be appointed to the Boundary Commission, and Grierson 
applied to him for employment. But the powers that be 
saw otherwise, and it became apparent that Sir Charles 
was not to go. Nor was his application for employment 
with the Bechuanaland field force any more successful. 
These, however, were but side issues, for it was upon 
employment in Egypt that his heart was set. No sooner 
did the probability of the despatch of an expedition for 
the relief of Gordon become known than Grierson volun- 
teered for service. He kept on volunteering but, as Sir 
Redvers Buller wrote to him on 1st June, “ as I said when 
I last wrote, an Indian officer’s chance except when 
Indian troops are employed is a bad one.” He did not 
therefore succeed in accompanying the Nile Expedition, 
but at last in 1885, after the fall of Khartoum, his 
persistence was rewarded, and on Monday, 15th February, 
he received orders to proceed to Suakin on special service 
with the force destined to operate there under the com- 
mand of General Sir Gerald Graham, V.C., K.C.B. 


IT 


The Government had decided that the Nile Expedition 
should proceed to Khartoum “to overthrow the power 
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of the Mahdi there.’”’ The object of the subsidiary 
expedition was apparently twofold—to destroy the power 
of Osman Digna and so clear the flank of the Nile Expe- 
dition, and to construct a railway from Suakin to Berber. 
The story of the Suakin Field Force has no doubt its 
appropriate place in history, but considerations of space 
make it necessary to dwell but briefly on the part played 
by Grierson in it. The material in the diaries and letters 
is ample to write that story in minute detail, but as one 
resists the temptation one is consoled by the reflection 
that after all the place is a small one. The energies of 
the force concentrated at Suakin were first employed 
on the breaking up of the Mahdist forces on the line 
Tamai, Hashin, Handoub, which lay to the south-west, 
while the line of the proposed railway lay to the north- 
west. The difficulties of the enterprise were great, the 
greatest perhaps being the scarcity of water. No advance 
could be made without it; there was no railway; and 
all supplies had to be carried by camel and mule transport. 
It was consequently necessary with every advance to 
form fortified posts (zarebas) where supplies could be 
collected before the next advance was made. Success 
to a large extent depended on the organisation of convoys. 
There was little big fighting—the attack on General 
M‘Neill’s zareba on the 22nd March excepted—but plenty 
of desultory ‘‘ sniping,’’ a certain amount of raiding, and 
continuous work for those in charge of organisation and 
commissariat. It was only after Hashin, Handoub and 
Tamai had been occupied that attention was seriously 
directed to the pushing on of the railway. 

The Staff travelled overland to Brindisi, and on the 
journey Grierson wrote to his father: ‘‘ My Italian got 
on swimmingly. I had no idea that I could speak it at 
all, but the words seemed to come somehow, and what’s 
more, ‘I have understood nearly all.’ In consequence 
of this and my performance in the French line in France 
and in the German line with the conductor, who is an 
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ex-Wurtemburg dragoon and does not speak English very 
well, especially when he is flurried, I have been dubbed 
‘the Interpreter ’ and can hardly get grub at the stations 
for having to speak for the others.’’ To his mother he 
wrote on the voyage to Alexandria: ‘‘ My luck seems to 
be never ending. ([Col.] Gildea [A.A. and Q.M.G.] asked 
for me specially to be attached to the Quarter-Master 
General’s Department and [Major-General Sir G. R.] 
Greaves, [K.C.M.G., C.B., Chief of the Staff] actually 
asked me if I would care to take it or would like anything 
else. He also said some very nice things, etc., etc. Of 
course I jumped at the idea. So behold me attached to 
the Q.M.G. Dept. with Headquarters and sure to be well 
in 1¢ through all the Campaign.” At Cairo, ‘where he had 
been left to bring on the horses of the staff to Suakin, he 
had news on 4th March “of the Russians being within 
ten miles of Panjdeh and of their having refused to allow 
their troops to be withdrawn,” and was full of the chance 
of war with Russia.1 En route for Suez he awoke in the 
middle of the night “‘ at a station which seemed familiar 
and found it was Tel-el-Kebir ”’ looking “‘ still and ghostly ”’ 
as they waited for an hour to let another train pass. At 
Suez the docks were “‘ chock full of camels and mules, 
75 per cent. of the former with red mange and nobody to 
look after either. All in the sweetest confusion.” 

Soon after lunch on Thursday, 12th March, Suakin 
was sighted, and when Grierson landed that night and 
made his way to the camp, “lying on a sandy plain 
sloping upwards from the sea to the mountains, the 
nearest of which are about seven miles off,” the electric 
lights of the ships flooding the ground in front of it, he 
was told that “ there was an alarm every night and that 


1 The attack on the Afghan position ordered by General Komaroff 
on 30th March nearly precipitated war. On 27th April Mr. Gladstone 
moved in the House of Commons a War Vote of {11,000,000 ; while 
preparations also began to be made in India. Throughout the spring 
of that year the Suakin Field Force lived in daily expectation of being 
despatched on a business more serious than the destruction of the elusive 
Osman Digna. 
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the enemy were getting bolder every day.’’ He was 
quickly in the midst of it all. One of his first duties was 
to get the camp, “‘ dotted all over the place according to 
a plan drawn up by some theorizer who knew nothing 
about it,”’ concentrated so that the troops formed three 
sides of a square with the town and harbour on the fourth 
side and the camels in the middle. It was not long before 
he had a taste of the tactics of the Fuzzy, for from Hashin 
wells, where 2000 of them were said to be, they raided 
in at night ‘“‘ annoying us fearfully.” An early advance 
was contemplated, but “there is still a great deal to be 
done in the way of transport and equipment before our 
force is fit to take the field. Everything has to be 
organised ab initio and I have been employed by Sir 
George Greaves (who kindly said he had specially selected 
me for the job) to draw up schemes of transport for the 
advance, water, forage, etc.” 

On the roth a reconnaissance by the cavalry, supported 
by the Indian infantry, was made towards Hashin. On 
the zoth the whole force moved out to Hashin with the 
object of driving off the enemy and forming a zareba 
there. In hollow square it advanced across the plain 
to the ridge at which the Staff with the infantry had 
halted the day before. There the East Surrey were 
halted to make an entrenched post, the rest of the force 
being pushed forward to keep off the enemy. 

“In front of us was a plain thickly covered with jungle 
and beyond it, about 1} miles off, two hills both bare and 
stoney, one called Dihilbat about 600 feet high, the 
other we called Beehive Hill, about 150 feet. They were 
both held in force by the enemy. Two squadrons of the 
zoth Hussars scouted to the left and two of the 15th 
Lancers to the mght. The Indian Cavalry and the 
Mounted Infantry pushed straight forward and were 
followed by Sir John MacNeill with the Berks (49th) 
and Marirtes who marched straight on Dihilbat. Sir 
John MacNeill with the Berks and Marines was ordered to 
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storm Dihilbat, while the Indians, supported by the 
Guards, were to pass between the two hills and try to cut 
off the people on Beehive Hill.” 

Dihilbat was stormed, the enemy breaking and running 
down the other side where they were caught by the 
cavalry. Just then there was rather an anxious moment. 
A troop of the Bengal Cavalry, ordered to dismount and 
open fire in the midst of thick jungle, was suddenly 
attacked and much cut up. ‘“ About a dozen riderless 
horses came galloping back and we couldn’t see what had 
happened for the dust and the jungle. However, it ended 
all right as the Guards supported the cavalry and rallied 
them.” Meanwhile the enemy driven from Beehive Hill 
endeavoured to circle round and attack the troops 
forming the zareba. This attack was repulsed by a charge 
of the 5th Lancers with the loss of their sergeant-major 
and one man killed and their commanding officer (Major 
Harvey) and two men wounded. 

‘‘Old Harvey, whom I know well, had a spear clean 
through his thigh but came back on his horse, smoking 
his pipe and looking as jolly as possible.” The zareba 
was now ready and the order was given to retire, covered 
by the Guards in square, on the hill upon which the Staff 
stood. It was only then, adds the Diary, that the Staff 
came under fire, the Guards being pretty heavily peppered. 
The East Surrey regiment was left in its zareba and the 
force returned to camp. 

The affair at Hashin—‘‘I am afraid the newspaper 
people have magnified our operations of the 2oth into a 
big battle, as next morning we had a long telegram with 
anxious enquiries for the safety of several officers of the 
guards ’’—is a typical enough example of the kind of 
operation in which the Suakin Field Force was engaged. 
At the more critical encounter on Sunday the 22nd when 
the enemy rushed a convoy forming up outside MacNeill’s 
zareba and momentarily penetrated into the camp, 
Grierson was not present. “I didn’t go out with Mac- 
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Neill’s force,’’ he wrote home on the 24th, “a bit of luck 
I owe to General Greaves as I volunteered and he said he 
required me here. Otherwise I should probably have 
been outside the zareba forming up the transport and 
might have had a bad time of it.’’ He, however, started 
with the handful of men left in Camp, a convoy having 
that day gone out to the zareba at Hashin, when the 
firing was heard about 2 p.m. and pushing on with a 
patrol of the 9th Bengal Cavalry to about a mile from the 
zareba, met the rear guard of the zoth Hussars from whom 
he learned that the zareba was safe. The next day he 
went out with the camels attached to a convoy “ as only 
one of their officers knew Hindustani’”’ and saw the scene of 
the fight. ‘‘ Nine out of ten of the enemy killed appeared 
to be mere boys and many wore the Madhi’s uniform.” 

From that day until the day of the advance on Tamai 
there is little of general interest to record. On the 26th 
Grierson was with the convoy proceeding to MacNeill’s 
zareba that was attacked, “the enemy charging up to 
about fifty yards of the square with great pluck.” An- 
other piece of luck came his way, for Colonel Gildea, 
A.O.M.G., had to be invalided home and Cooke-Collis 
and he were appointed A.Q.M.G. and D.A.Q.M.G. 
respectively. The arrival of a contingent of Australian 
troops caused unbounded enthusiasm, “‘a fine body of 
men but very much volunteers. They have had to be 
dragooned by the Shropshire regiment to a fearful extent, 
even to their rations being cooked for them. They are 
very keen, however, and in time will make first rate troops.”’ 
On the 27th this entry appears in the Diary: “ Heard of 
the warlike preparations in India and telegraphed to 
MacGregor.”” In a letter home on 7th April he adds: 
“TI... have also written to Maurice on General Wolseley’s 
Staff, so hope to have my finger in that pie.” When 
there was a chance of active service Grierson left no stone 
unturned. In the event of war Sir Charles MacGregor 
promised to ask for him. 
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On the 31st March Grierson attended a Council of War 
under the Chief of Staff to arrange for the advance on 
Tamai, but later in the day “ the Intelligence Branch was 
delivered of the information that the enemy had evacuated 
Tamai so the advance proposed for to-morrow was put 
off.” It began, however, on 2nd April—and perhaps the 
less said about it at this time of day the better. ‘‘ The 
whole affair,’’ Grierson wrote in his diary, ‘‘ was a fiasco, 
8000 troops went out to do what 800 mounted infantry 
could have done. And our tactical formations were all 
wrong. Hudson’s force crossed the Khor and climbed 
the rocks on the other side with nothing to cover them, 
when it could have most efficiently been done by guns 
on the north bank. They might have been suddenly 
charged on reaching the far bank and then there would 
have been a mess.” 

The arrangements for throwing troops into Handoub, 
Otao and Tambuk occupied his attention until the 23rd 
when “a telegram (Reuter’s) came to say that we were to 
be withdrawn and not much work was done after that, 
everyone speculating where we were to go.” The un- 
certainty lasted until 12th May. On the 2nd Lord 
Wolseley arrived. “‘He has aged very much since 
1882,’ Grierson wrote. ‘‘ His moustache has lost the 
point it had then and he has not the same jaunty air. In 
fact he looks ten years older, and I have no doubt he feels 
it, as the strain on his mind caused by the Khartoum 
expedition must have been a heavy one.” On the 4th 
there was a prospect of action, as an Arab Sheik had 
promised to desert Osman Digna and to bring him into 
the British camp as a prisoner if a force was sent out to 
Tamanib to support him. ‘“‘ But at the last moment 
there was some hitch—what we don’t know—and the 
expedition was put off.’”” Orders had been issued for the 
formation of a Camel Corps and one day Grierson entered 
in his Diary: ‘‘ Saw the Grenadiers at camel parade. I 
believe the British soldier would ride and groom an ostrich 
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if he were given one.” On the 6th he had been in- 
structed to find a site for a camel zareba into which all the 
animals should be put, but on the 9th General Graham 
disapproved of the site chosen “ although it had been 
approved of by the C. of S., A.Q.M.G., P.M.O., etc. It 
is only part of the way he has upset every arrangement 
during the campaign.”’ And then on the 12th May 
Lord Wolseley announced the departure of the expedition. 
On the next day Grierson wrote to his father: “I am 
afraid our chance of a war with Russia is fading daily, 
but one never knows what hitch may by good luck get 
into the negotiations. I’m not quite sure all the same that 
a war with Russia just at present would be exactly A.1. for 
me. It would suit me much better to come home now 
and get rid of the Staff College as I hope to do in December. 
‘Mind ye,’ there will be no chance of honours for me 
now as I have missed so much, but I think I can pass, and, 
with two campaigns as D.A.Q.M.G, I don’t think the 
loss of honours will do me the least harm.” 

On 16th May he entered in his Diary: ‘‘ Graham and 
[personal] staff embarked on the Deecon in the evening 
without giving his staff a chance of saying good-bye or 
saying a word to thank them. Ein ganz besonders 
verflachter Kerl.’’ On the 21st he himself embarked on 
the Italy—‘ Suakin looked very hot as we stood out to 
sea and felt the cool breeze.” 

So ended the Suakin expedition of 1885. It may have 
served some useful purpose, but what that purpose was 
is not immediately apparent. It at any rate gave Grierson 
some useful experience and taught him not a few lessons, 
some at least on how not to do it. Osman Digna re- 
mained, and only a small part of the railway to Berber 
had been laid. The comparative ineptitude of the 
expedition cannot, however, be laid at the door of the 
soldiers, for if the generalship was not of a high order, 
rank and file responded to every call made upon them. 
The expedition seems, indeed, to have been despatched 
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more in reply to popular clamour than as the result of any 
well-conceived plan, the imminent risk of war with 
Russia distracted the minds of the Cabinet while the 
expedition was in progress, and, in short, the lack of 
grip characteristic of the Soudanese policy of those days 
was only too apparent in the conception of this enter- 
prise in the Eastern Sudan. There was, no doubt, a 
pretty general sense of relief when Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment fell to an adverse vote on the Budget. Under date 
11th June, Grierson enters in his Diary—‘' Came in 
sight of England at ro a.m. and sailed along the Coast of 
Dorset and Hants finally passing the Needles and north 
coast of the Isle of Wight. Stopped at Quarantine Station 
and heard from the pilot of the fall of Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment. There was rapturous applause on board ship in 
consequence.” 


III 


On June 12th Grierson returned to the Staff College 
and resumed his interrupted studies. His forecast of the 
probable result for him of the final examination made in 
the letter to his father above quoted proved him in the 
event a false prophet. In December 1885 he graduated 
with honours, being specially mentioned in Staff Duties 
and Administration, and in French and Russian (voluntary 
subjects) and mentioned by the examiners in History 
and Fortification. ‘‘I can never,’ he enters in his 
Diary on the last day of the examination, ‘‘ be examined 
by anyone again, and now ‘ Wohlauf Kameraden, auf’s 
Pferd, auf’s Pferd.’ ”’ 


IV 


The horse was in the first instance to be an office chair. 
Early in January 1886 Grierson was informed that the 
Intelligence Branch at Headquarters had obtained leave 
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to employ him until he was required to embark for India, 
which was not to be that trooping season. Accordingly 
on 2Ist January he reported at Queen Anne’s Gate and 
was posted to Section D (Russia, etc.) under Capt. J. W. 
Murray, R.A. Of his work at the Intelligence Branch it 
will be more convenient to speak when we come to deal 
with his employment there from 1889-94; but here it 
is fitting to say a word of the Chief to whom he was 
introduced on the day on which he joined. Major- 
General Brackenbury, as he then was, had entered upon 
his duties as Deputy Quartermaster General and Head 
of the Intelligence Branch at Headquarters on 1st January 
1886. A gunner and a scientific soldier in the dawn of 
scientific soldiering, General Brackenbury had in earlier 
years been Professor of Military History at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. Deeply versed in the 
literature of the soldier’s craft, he was well known not only 
as a writer on technical subjects but also in lighter vein. 
He had seen much active service, inter alia as Military 
Secretary to Lord (then Sir Garnet) Wolseley in the 
Ashanti campaign, and, after the death of General Earle 
in action at Kirbekan, on roth February 1885, in com- 
mand of the River Column advancing to the relief of 
Khartoum; he had held the appointment of Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy of India and that of Military 
Attaché at Paris; he was, as Lord Wolseley said of him, 
“not only a profound reasoner with a strong will and a 
logical mind, but—that rare man to be found in our 
Army—a first rate man of business, and an indefatigable 
worker.” Such was the man to whom Grierson was 
introduced on 21st January 1886, and the acquaintance- 
ship so begun was to ripen into a friendship based on a 
mutual appreciation of the character and intellectual 
attainments of the other. For his first Chief at the 
Intelligence Branch, Grierson ever entertained the highest 
regard and warmest admiration, and that his feelings 
were reciprocated by his senior the course of this narrative 
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will show. General Brackenbury was, indeed, a soldier 
after the young gunner’s own heart. 

Grierson was quickly at home in his new appointment 
which, with a three months’ interval at Aldershot (15th 
April-15th July), when, to complete the Staff College 
course, he was attached first to the roth Hussars, and 
then to the rst Battalion of the Leicestershire Regiment, 
he held till October 1886. His promotion to the rank of 
captain was gazetted on 12th February antedated to 
20th January, and his disappointment in not receiving 
a Brevet must, to some extent, have been assuaged by 
the terms of a letter which he received from Lord 
Wolseley : 

““T am sorry to say that it is not possible for me to 
recommend you for a Brevet as the list is closed and I 
have given an undertaking to the Secretary of State to 
forward no more applications, but I am glad of this 
opportunity to tell you that your name has been most 
favourably noted in the Military Secretary’s office at my 
request, as I entertain a high opinion of your qualifications 
as an officer. 

“‘T trust on some future occasion we may again serve 
together on active service.”’ 

In September he was on leave at Moscow studying 
Russian. Several other British officers were there at the 
same time and the festive mingled with serious work. 
There were visits to the various objects of military inter- 
est, to the sights of the city and neighbourhood, the 
Kremlin, the Khram, Ivan Veliki, St. Basil, ‘‘ of which 
Napoleon said, ‘Sautez-moi cette mosquée-la,’”’ lunches, 
dinners, suppers at the Hermitage, the Moskovski or 
Billo’s ; evenings at the theatre, Tatinska and a farce in 
the Bogoslavski, or a play in the Great Theatre where 
“the costumes, singing and dancing (mazurka) were 
excellent ’’; and if the pavements and streets were 
‘‘ abominable,” the views in some measure atoned; 
that from Knmkin’s Restaurant “simply magnificent— 
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below lay the great white city with its hundreds of 
towers, gilt domes and green and red roofs, and above all 
towered the golden domes of the Khram and the Kremlin. 
At my feet was a bend of the river, perhaps eighty yards 
broad. The day was beautiful and the sun made all the 
domes glitter.” There was social intercourse with the 
Russian officers, some of whom “ expressed great ideas 
of the value of a Russo-English alliance saying that 
Russia had no further objects in Asia, except of course 
to distract our attention from Constantinople.” He 
returned by St. Petersburg, and travelling by Vilna, 
crossed the German frontier. ‘“‘ Instantly,’ he chronicles, 
“the country changed. Neat brick houses and well- 
cultivated fields succeeded to log huts and moors. Russia 
is a hundred years behind Germany at least.’’ Arrived 
in London he reported to Col. Hay, D.A.G., R.A., and, 
not yet being required for India, was by him sent on 
leave. With General Brackenbury he had a long and 
confidential talk over luncheon at the Café Royal; and 
before journeying to Scotland sat the examination for 
Interpreter in French, Russian and German, with a 
success that clearly demanded celebration. He was at. 
home on leave when the news of his success arrived. 
“The governor,” he notes in his Diary on the 2oth of 
November, “‘ stood a bottle of fizz over it.”” On the 22nd 
he was back in London and on the 24th his restoration 
to the effective strength was gazetted with effect from 
1zth October and he was posted to Battery Of4 R.A. at 
Mian Mir. “Saw Hay and discovered to my horror 
I was not to embark till December 21st. Made up my 
mind to go to Deutschland at first.” 

This he did, crossing from Queenboro’ to Flushing on 
the night of the 26th. His trips to the Continent came 
in after years to be taken at more than their face value, 
and that this one was of the same character may be 
deduced from the following letter from General Bracken- 
bury : 


M.G. BE 


“‘ 
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‘“‘T have just received and read your most valuable and 
interesting letter, and am sending it at once to the Secre- 
tary of State to see. You have given us exactly the 
information we require. Do not fail to come to see me 
before you embark.”’ 

But whatever politico-military object the visit may 
have had, much is recorded in the Diary regarding the 
units he saw at work. One of these entries is not without 
interest as an illustration of the methodical manner in 
which the “‘ offensive ’’ spirit was drilled into the German 
soldier : 

‘“* Friday 3rd December. Met J. and his rst Company 
at the Auricher Thor (Emden) at 9 a.m. and saw them at 
field work.... The criticism at the end by J. was really 
first rate and the men’s answers to the point and ready. 
‘Does the Prussian soldier like his spade ?’ ‘ Nein, 
Herr Hauptmann.’ ‘Why?’ ‘ Because if he makes a 
shelter trench he has to stand on the defensive.” ‘ What 
is his principle in a fight?’ ‘Los auf die Kerls!’” 
And the Diary adds: ‘‘ They are splendid fellows.” 

On January 16th, 1887, Grierson left England. He 
had obtained leave to join the ship that was to bear him 
to India at Suez in order that he might accompany his 
old Chief, Sir Charles Macgregor, who in May 1886 had 
returned to England on sick leave, and his wife so far as 
Cairo. There Grierson bade what was to prove a last 
farewell to Sir Charles, embarked at Suez on the s.si 
Crocodile, and landed at Bombay on January 2oth, 1887. 


CHAPTER V 


INDIA AND THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 
(1887-1889) 


The candidate for laurels must, in common with the 
criminal, go through the ordeal of justification. Men 
do not heartily bow their heads until they have sub- 
jected the aspirant to some personal contest, and find 
themselves overmatched.—MEREDITH. 


GRIERSON was with his battery at Mian Mir until 2oth 
March 1887. From March to June he held the post of 
D.A.Q.M.G., Oude Division, at Lucknow. There he began 
to work on a new edition of the Armed Strength of the 
German Empire, one of the series published by the In- 
telligence Division of the War Office. The last edition 
had been published in 1876, and before sailing for India 
he had offered to prepare this edition in his leisure time. 
As General Brackenbury wrote in his Preface to the 
published work, Grierson’s ‘‘ knowledge of the German 
Army specially qualified him for the task,’”’ and “his 
services were gratefully accepted.” The book was in 
two parts, published as a single volume, and the most 
cursory perusal of the contents reveals how arduous the 
toil of preparation must have been. “ Your work,” 
wrote Col. Bowdler-Bell, D.A.A.G., head of the German 
Section of the Division, “ will be a veritable magnum 
opus and I cannot but feel astonishment at your having 
been able to complete it so far away from records.” ‘I 
always thought I was a hard worker,” wrote General 
Brackenbury, “‘ but you quite put me to shame.” Col. 
67 
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Swaine, Military Attaché at Berlin, described it as an 
‘admirable, I am almost disposed to say wonderful, 
book,’”’ while General Brackenbury’s verdict was entirely 
pleasing to the author. “I am sincerely obliged to 
you for your admirable and conscientious work in pre- 
paring the Armed Strength of Germany. It is quite 
excellent.” 

At that time, when the work was finally off his hands, 
Grierson was stationed at Peshawar. On June 6th, 1887, 
he had arrived at Simla, reported to Gen. Chapman, then 
Quartermaster General, been introduced to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Frederick Roberts, and on the 8th 
had taken over Section III. (Afghanistan and the North- 
West Frontier) of the Intelligence Branch. On the 18th 
he was informed that it was the Commander-in-Chief’s 
intention to appoint him to Peshawar as D.A.Q.M.G., 
Peshawar District, but of this appointment he was for the 
nonce disappointed, a disappointment which, justifiably, 
he felt keenly: ‘‘ Find that in India as at home,” he 
enters in his Diary, ‘‘there is merit, seniority, and 
interest, but the greatest of these is interest. The Chief 
said that my claims were infinitely superior to Major 
——’s, but the Q.M.G. ‘ pointed out inconveniences,’ so 
he has got the appointment.” But all hope of Staff 
Service with troops had not to be abandoned. In August 
it became apparent that the Peshawar appointment was 
to be his, at least temporarily. “I am sorry,’’ wrote 
the Quartermaster General to Gen. Keen commanding 
the District, ‘“‘ not to be able to make a more permanent 
arrangement, but [after referring to the difficulties] 
there is great difficulty in preventing frequent changes 
amongst those who officiate. Grierson is a clever fellow 
and will eventually be employed in the Intelligence 
Department, but he is a good Staff Officer in every 


respect.” 
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II 


On 8th September 1887 Grierson took over his duties 
as officiating D.A.Q.M.G., Peshawar District. At this 
time schemes tending to the increased efficiency of the 
Indian Army were in course of formulation. The re- 
organisation of the higher military commands, which was 
to abolish the old system of provincial armies and to 
substitute in its place Army Corps each under a Lieu- 
tenant-General and all under the Commander-in-Chief, was 
not finally adopted before Grierson left India, but work 
in connection with the schemes of reorganisation of defence 
and mobilisation, under preparation by the Defence and 
Mobilisation Committees at Headquarters, fell to his lot, 
and, as we shall see, had he not elected otherwise, he 
would have succeeded Col. Elles as Secretary of the 
latter Committee. Occupied with these matters, with 
the routine work of his office, and with the revisal of the 
proofs of the magnum opus, he yet found time to acquire 
a new language—Pushto, the language of the Pathans of 
Afghanistan. He had but settled into his work at 
Peshawar when General Chapman offered him the 
appointment of D.A.Q.M.G., Intelligence, at Simla. In 
those days the Intelligence Branch formed part of the 
Quartermaster General’s Department, and as the offer 
had attached to it the condition that he should agree to 
serve permanently in the Department, acceptance would 
in effect have involved a transference to the administrative 
side of the army. But great as was Grierson’s aptitude 
for Intelligence and for Administrative work he had 
dreamt other dreams and had no difficulty in making up 
his mind to decline the offer. 

The latter part of the month of November and the 
earlier part of December were taken up by visits from 
General Chesney, R.E., Military Member of Council, who 
came to inspect the sites chosen by the Commander-in- 
Chief for defence works, from the Commander-in-Chief 
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himself, and from the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin. Grierson 
accompanied General Chesney in his ride up the Khyber 
to Lundi Kotal where, ‘“‘ after tiffin we climbed the low 
hills to the N.W. where it is proposed to build a new 
fortified serai, but I didn’t think much of it as a position. 
As a matter of principle all the available money should 
in my opinion be devoted to increasing the offensive 
strength of the Army and none wasted on the erection 
_ Of fortifications whose value is problematical. We also 
climbed ‘ Pisgali’ and thence had a splendid view over 
Afghanistan seeing the hills at the foot of which Kabul 
and Jelalabad are, the mountains of Kafiristan, Dakka, 
and the Kabul river valley. It was a very fine sight seen 
by the setting sun. Shall we be up there soon? We had 
a very pleasant dinner and Chesney’s conversation was 
both amusing and instructive.’”’ On the 24th, with the 
rest of the Staff he met the arrivals of the Viceroy and 
of the Commander-in-Chief, that night attended a ball 
at the club, very crowded “ although the number of ladies 
present was small,” and on the next day was present at 
a big durbar “‘ Crowded with natives among whom the 
Bonerwals and Swatis distinguished themselves by their 
insulting swagger before the Viceroy. However, I suppose 
we grin and bear the insults of these savages now, and 
turn the other cheek. Dined with the Lieutenant 
Governor in the evening to meet the Viceroy, Lady 
Dufferin, and Chief, and afterwards went to the theatre 
to see ‘ Ali Baba’ by amateurs.’”’ On the 26th he rode 
with the Viceroy and Sir Frederick Roberts from Ali 
Musjid :—‘‘ Did the distance to Lundi Kotal at a gallop 
in a cloud of dust, and then H.E. had a gaze over 
Afghanistan from the ruins of the ‘ general’s camp,’ but 
that seemed to be the only object of the expedition for 
we never went near the proposed serai but galloped at 
once back to Ali Musjid, eleven miles in an hour and 
five minutes, where we were very glad to get tiffin and a 
long, long drink to wash the dust out.’’—and on the 28th 
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with the latter to Kohat, where, on the next day, a field 
day was held “on stony hills east of Kohat, frightful 
going for horses.... Enemy represented by 300 men 
from the 3 P.F.F. regiments in their native clothes... 
and fighting in Afghan style.... The way the P.F.F. 
men shinned up the hills was a sight to see, and the charge 
downhill by the enemy, the halt of the skirmishers, the 
quick fire and the rush with the bayonet were well 
depicted. Altogether a most instructive field day. On 
the return to Kohat the Chief saw the whole garrison 
pass in column of route. Certainly the ‘ Piffers’ are a 
splendid body of men, judging by the Kohat specimens. 
A pity their officers’ ideas are not enlarged a bit by 
manceuvres and rubbing against other troops..,. In 
evening dined as guest of garrison. Khattak dance by 
men of the znd P.I., most striking and picturesque.” 
Then to Laurencepore and to a final review, this time of 
cavalry, before the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief. 

After the departure of their Excellencies life resumed 
its normal course, visits to outlying positions, inspections, 
movements of troops, and field days, on which Grierson 
acted as Staff Officer to one or other of the Commanders 
of the opposing forces. At Murree he met Sir T. D. 
Baker, ‘‘a very keen soldier of the real Europe class ”’ 
with whom he had interesting conversations on all manner 
of subjects including that of the ideal composition of an 
Indian contingent to serve in Europe in the next European 
war. With the arrival of the 2/H.L.I. at Peshawar— 
“a magnificent body of men 850 strong, with 16 pipers 
at their head,” —the Church of Scotland service began to 
be celebrated in the Peshawar Church, on the Committee 
of which Grierson served, and the advent of a New Year 
fittingly noticed. 

From Peshawar, where in the hot weather ‘‘ as we have 
neither punkahs, tatties, nor decent houses, it is difficult 
to keep cool,’ he was glad now and again to escape to 
Cherat, then being organised as a hill station. ‘‘ The air 
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is splendid up here.... From my bungalow is a splendid 
view to the north, of Peshawar and Nowshera, with the 
_ Khyber hills and the Kabul river in the distance, and 

beyond the latter the Swat and Boner hills.” It was on 
his return from Cherat in June, 1888, that he heard “ the 
news of the killing of Major Battye and Captain Urmston 
by Akazais beyond our frontier near Ughi. We are all 
in high feather at the chance of an expedition.” There 
were all manner of rumours as to whether or not these 
unfortunate officers had or had not been beyond the 
frontier, but for a long time no word of a punitive ex- 
pedition. On 12th July Gnerson entered in his Diary: 
“‘ Finished the Greville Memoirs to-day. Interesting but 
saddening. The amount of intrigue and selfishness be- 
sides favouritism mixed up in politics is appalling, and 
the way women are allowed to influence them is simply 
degrading to man’s understanding.’”’ But even “ man 
proud man”’ is none the worse of aids to the broadening 
and deepening of that same understanding and Grierson 
had at this time been successful in his efforts to establish 
at Peshawar a military society which had as its chief 
object to give “ officers, warrant officers, and sergeants 
opportunities of keeping up and increasing their pro- 
fessional knowledge.’’ This object was to be attained 
by “‘ meetings once a week for the purpose of lectures 
being delivered or papers read by any of the members, 
and the war-game being played on alternate weeks.” 
A small library of military works was to be formed by the 
voluntary contributions of books by officers. General 
Keen was President and Grierson Honorary Secretary. 
The setting-up of this Society—whether it survived or 
not does not transpire,—was intensely characteristic of 
Grierson’s whole outlook on his profession. On the de- 
parture of one of the infantry battalions stationed at 
Peshawar he enters in the Diary, “ Sorry to lose such a 
nice lot of fellows, but their officers don’t work enough for 
my ideas,” and again, on 23rd May, “ Got out orders for 
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Military Society on the Berlin Model to-day. Murray, 
R.I.F., is my great stand-bye, but it will be uphill work, 
for, bar him, I don’t think there is a single officer in the 
District with the ability to make out a lecture. They 
know their work, lots of them, but their ideas are not at 
all rangés. However, we can do a little good, I hope, 
and the War Game will be popular.’’ There is a record 
of these lectures, the first by Col. Murray, Commanding the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, and the other two by Grierson 
himself, and the entries end on the despairing note, “‘ It 
will fall to the ground, I fear, when I go. ——— promises 
a lecture but I wonder when it will come off.” 


III 


Space does not permit of an account of his holiday in 
Kashmir with his friend Armitage. It was a cool and 
pleasing interlude. The diary is full of the sound of 
waters, the Jhelum rushing through its narrow gorge, 
the placid ripple of the lake, the tinkling of little streams ; 
of bathes at midday and at the end of the day’s journey ; 
of bivouacs 2 la belle étoile and camps ; all pervaded with 
the general sense of well-being. ‘‘ After a very good dinner 
in our boat we sat on the bank in the cool moonlight and 
enjoyed a cigar. This dolce far miente is really very 
pleasant for a usually busy man.” At Srinagar he was 
disappointed in not seeing the troops of the Maharajah. 
They had departed to Gilgit on what errand readers of 
Col. Durand’s fascinating book, The Maksng of a Frontter, 
will remember. But he climbed Takht-i-Suleiman and 
Hari Parbet, the isolated hills which dominate the 
town, the latter with its fort, ‘‘ the Ehrenbreitstein of the 
Jhelum,”” as he laughingly called it, and both with 
splendid views of mountain, valley and city, and of the 
Jhelum winding in and out like the Links of Forth. 
Achibal, “a village and Maharaja’s garden at the foot of a 
hill, covered with pines and other trees, at the end df a 
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spur,’ was the limit of their journey, and from Srinagar 
they returned into India by another route. For three 
days they stayed at the ‘‘ Chummery ” at Gulmarg with 
“a very jolly party” of officers, “‘ but,” says the diary, 
“TI think I should soon be sick of life at Gulmarg. There 
is nothing to do but eat and play cricket and both of these 
are well supported.” On roth August they came over the 
hills and across the plain of Agror to Ughi, ‘‘ near which 
Battye and Urmston were killed two months ago.” 
Ughi, a square stone fort, was held “ by 100 rifles of the 
3rd Sikhs under Subdar Ajab Gul, a Khattak, who 
expounded to them his ideas on the Battye affair and 
on war in general. ‘“‘ He thought the Goorkhas, being 
recruits, had not behaved well and that Battye had no 
right to go where he did.” At Khyra, which they 
reached on 15th August, Armitage took over command 
of his battery and Grierson rode on, and on the 18th was 
in Simla, where he had business to transact. 

To his intense disappointment he found that he was not 
to go on the expedition which the Government of the 
Punjab had by that time decided to despatch to punish 
the tribes of the Black Mountain. Seniors, he was told, 
had prior claims. Instead he was handed the file of the 
Attock defence papers and ordered “to report on the 
tactical defensive occupation of the bridgehead to be 
ready for the Chief in November ”’ ; and this, he exclaims, 
“while fighting is going on fifty miles off and my own 
troops there!’’ Nor was this all. Certain proposed 
additional Staff appointments had not been sanctioned 
and it appeared that his appointment at Peshawar would 
terminate at rst October. It was in these circumstances 
that he first began to consider the expediency of returning 
to the Intelligence Division in London, and in this frame 
of mind wrote to Col. Bowdler Bell. Meanwhile he 
returned to Peshawar and on 15th September saw the 
29th Punjab Infantry, commanded by his friend (then 
Major) Reid, leave for the front, followed on the 22nd by 
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the Khyber Rifles, ‘a fine, wild-looking set of men, 
under Major Muhd. Aslam Khan, the finest specimen of a 
native soldier I have ever seen.” To him Grierson 
rendered valuable aid,—for his men were a difficult 
handful in Peshawar,—for which he received the warm 
thanks of the political officer in the Khyber, Col. War- 
burton. But he himself was not to go. “It’s hard,” 
he enters in his Diary, ‘‘ to see them all going on service 
and to have to sit still here.’ On rst October his 
appointment as D.A.Q.M.G. came to an end, but he 
Temained at Peshawar to act, temporarily, as $.S.O. 2nd 
class. Until 6th October he was occupied, with Col. 
R. M. Stewart, on the Attock defence scheme, and, on 
his return from Attock, on the Mobilisation schemes 
which have been alluded to. On that day in connection 
with the latter he had made a reconnaissance of a site fora 
camel camp and was at work on his report when at 5.30 
p.m. a telegram was handed in announcing that he had 
been appointed D.A.Q.M.G., 2nd Brigade, Hazara Field 
Force, and was to join at Darband at once. His jubilation 
may be imagined. Next day he left Peshawar for the 
front. 


IV 


The Hazara Field Force was organised in two Brigades, 
each Brigade being divided into two Columns. In 
addition there was a field reserve of one Cavalry Regiment 
and two battalions of Infantry. The expedition was 
commanded by Major General M‘Queen, the 1st Brigade 
by Bng.-Gen. Channar, V.C., and the 2nd Brigade by 
Brig.-Gen. Galbraith. By 1st October the 1st, 2nd and 
3rd columns were concentrated at Ughi, and the 4th, or 
River Column, at Darband on the Indus. On 2nd October 
the River Column advanced to Chamb and on the 4th 
descended to the Indus, where about the village of Kotkai 
the enemy was found in position. He was driven forth 
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with little trouble and slight loss to the column, but in the 
engagement Capt. Baley, D.A.QO.M.G., 2nd Brigade, was 
killed in a Ghazi rush. It was to fill his place that 
Grierson had been summoned. He reported to General 
Galbraith at Kotkai on the gth where the Staff of the 
River Column was also located. The place was the 
reverse of salubrious and Grierson, immediately on 
taking over his duties, recommended a move to Kunhar. 
This was effected on the r1th, the two miles of road 
connecting the places proving an obstacle difficult of 
negotiation, so that the whole day was occupied in 
reaching Kunhar. On the 13th the fortified village of 
Maidan, the headquarters of the Hindustani fanatics who 
had been prominent at the battle before Kotkai, was 
blown up and burned to the ground, a gathering on the 
hills above being restrained from active interference by 
two well-directed shrapnel shells. Grierson’s arrange- 
ments for the crossing and recrossing of the river were 
excellent. 

This, to all intents and purposes, was the end of the 
River Column’s militant operations, but some valuable 
reconnaissance work was done, while 

“‘ Field Engineers and Pioneers 
Make roads on every height O ! 
And blast the rocks with awful shocks 
And pounds of dynamite O!”’ 4 

On the 15th the Akazais sent in a jirgah, while, after an 
inducement in the shape of a raid on Palori, the Han- 
zansai followed suit on the 16th. On the 17th Grierson 
went with the handful of men sent out to reconnoitre 
up to the boundaries of the Chagarzais and on the 25th 
was sent with orders to the Headquarters of the River 
Column which had on the 19th moved forward to 
Bakrai: 

1 Diary—Thursday 8th Nov. We are getting very sick of doing 
nothing. Binning (Capt. Lord Binning, Orderly officer on the 2nd 


Brigade Staff) has written the following to the tune of ‘‘ In Cellar Cool ”’ 
—(from which the above extract). 
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“* Saturday 20th October. In the night time news came 
that the Akazais had submitted to our terms—Rs. 4000 
and 80 bullocks fine—and that we were to occupy Dileri 
only and no other Akazai villages. As there was no 
water at Dileri and as it was important to have some 
hold on them, the General roused me at 2.30 a.m. and 
sent me off to (Col.] Pratt [Commanding the 4th column]. 
I got a boat at Kunhar and pulled up the river and at 
5.30 a.m. was in Pratt’s bivouac at Bukrai. I gave him 
his orders and at 9 we started up the Shal nullah. We 
descended behind Bukrai and then waded up the nullah 
in the bed of the stream, pretty rough in places. The 
zoth were in advanced guard (1 coy.) with one company 
as flankers. On nearing Ledh, a large village in an 
amphitheatre on the right bank of the nullah, I was with 
the advanced guard and thought I was going to have a 
. fight all to myself as 50 men were on the gali above Ledh. 
However they were only the Akazai jirgah going home to 
collect their fine—so I was sold. Pratt’s troops then 
bivouacked round Ledh and I started back... .” 

On the 22nd he went with General Galbraith to visit the 
other column of the Brigade at Pabal Gali and next day 
along the crest of the Black Mountain to Pangi Gali 
where another detachment of the column lay. ‘ We got 
a magnificent view of the Kargan hills, Ughi, the Kashmir 
and Murree hills, Attock, the Chamla valley, Umbeyla 
pass and Boner, one of the finest views I have ever seen. 
Far down, some 4000 feet below, we saw the Camp of the 
base at Ughi.” They bivouacked on a spur of the 
Mountain that night. ‘It rained heavily at dinner and 
what with the rain, and the wind, and the smoke of the 
fire, round which we were sitting, we had a bad time, but 
after dinner it cleared up and the Seaforths lighted a 
roaring camp fire round which we sang and danced reels 
and played the pipes. One Highland fling was danced 
on a Hassanzai gravestone! I sang ‘ Bonnie Dundee,’ 
‘Duncan Gray’ and ‘ Robin Tamson’s Smiddy ’” 
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On the 30th, “the Hassanzais paid their fine and 
brought in their last remaining prisoner so the War may 
now be considered as over.” 

Early in November the Chagarzais threatened to give 
trouble. 

“8th Nov.... News came yesterday of Chagarzai 
gatherings so at 11 the General ordered me to... recon- 
noitre. We climbed up in a very hot sun to the hill... 
and thence saw two gatherings on the right bank, one 
with eight, the other with sixteen standards, 400 men 
about in all. They did not appear to have rifles with them 
nor had they built sangars....” ‘‘gth.... General 
sent telegram saying that as he was afraid he would 
kill a lot of Chagarzais without their having a chance of 
killing any of his men he thought it better not to advance 
against them in support of an idea! And this is what 
they call war. I wish we had a few Skobeleffs among us. 
If old Mac had been alive this sort of damned rot would 
not have been allowed.... 10th. The Chagarzais are 
still cheeky but Government has decided that there is 
no casus bells and that they are to be reassured (! ! !). 
We are to retire soon and Government hopes they will 
then send in their jirgah. And yet these men attacked 
us on the roth! Government must be off their heads 
and have forgotten that a certain amount of self-respect 
and dignity should still be kept up by the British Empire. 
... 4 On November 3rd the withdrawal began and 
on the 17th Grierson was back in Peshawar, having left 
Darband on the 16th. 


1 Lord Roberts in his Forty-one Years in India says of this expedition 
that from a military point of view it was a success, ‘* but the determina- 
tion of the Punjab Government to limit the sphere of operations, and 
to hurry out of the country, prevented our reaping any political advan- 
tage. We lost a grand opportunity of gaining control over this lawless 
and troublesome district ... the tribesmen were not made to feel our 
power, and consequently very soon another costly expedition had to be 
undertaken.” 
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V 


At Peshawar he remained to finish the work that had 
been interrupted by the telegram of 6th October, and, 
that accomplished, on 5th December took over the duties 
of officiating A.Q.M.G. at Simla! “‘ I have quite settled 
down to winter life here,’’ he entered in the Diary on the 
28th, ‘‘ office till four, walk or rink or ride till six, study 
Staff Duties from C. Von Widdern, Wolseley, or Clarke 
till 7.30, dinner at 8, read general works from ten to 
twelve. Not exactly soldiering but a bit of rest and study 
does one no harm.” On the last night of the old year, 
when every true Scot weighs himself, and his chances, 
in the balance, he entered in the diary: ‘‘ I wonder what 
the New Year will bring, and hope I shall be led to choose 
rightly for home or India.” His letter to Col. Bowdler 
Bell had brought a reply from General Brackenbury 
himself, assuring him that he would do his best to secure 
his services for the Intelligence Division at home should 
he be brought into the Regiment out of India. In the 
end he decided for home and on February Ist applied for 
six months’ leave. On the same day he heard that he 
had been appointed S.S.O. ist class at Sialkot, but de- 
cided to take his leave even if he had to resign his appoint- 
ment. A compromise was arrived at and he was allowed 
to retain the appointment and take four months’ leave. 
He had, however, just taken over his duties at Sialkot when 
he was offered the succession to Col. Elles as Secretary 
of the Mobilisation Committee, provided he resigned his 
leave. He hesitated but decided to adhere to his former 
decision and, after declining the offer, sailed for England 
on 16th March. On the voyage he read the life of Sir 
Charles* Macgregor which¥had recently been published. 
“It shows him,” he entered in the diary, “ extremely 

1 Diary—‘‘12 Decry. ‘‘Chappie’’ refuses to allow me to count A.Q.M.G. 


from the date I left Darband, so my work at Peshawar and Attock was 
done at a heavy pecuniary loss to myself. Sourtout pas trop de zéle ! ”’ 
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ambitious and with most perfect belief in his own opinions, 
but it strikes me that these are the qualities for a soldier, 
and that the strictures made on his character as shown 
by the book are the mere outcome of the maudlin 
sentimentality of mediocre men, who imagine that every- 
body should be cast in one mould. Mac was a soldier 
par excellence and was more of a man of action than a 
man of thought. His thoughts sometimes ran away with 
him. He was never loath to accept any amount of 
responsibility.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE INTELLIGENCE DIVISION AND ALDERSHOT 
(1889-1896) 


Opportunity is a mocking devil when we look for 
it to be revealed, or, in other words, wait for chance; 
as it is God’s angel when it is created within us, the 
ripe fruit of virtue and devotion.— MEREDITH. 


GRIERSON never had reason to regret his decision to come 
home. He had been “led to choose rightly.”” On the 
day after his arrival in England he saw General Bracken- 
bury at 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, where the Intelligence 
Division of the War Office was then located. ‘‘ He offered 
me,” runs the Diary, ‘‘to come on 15th July as paid 
attaché till January 1890, then to be Staff Captain, then 
D.A.A.G. in August 1890.” This offer Grierson ac- 
cepted ; his transfer to a home battery was arranged ; 
he was posted to No. 8 Battery, 1st Brigade, North Irish 
Division and seconded for duty at the Intelligence 
Division at Headquarters. It was in the period through 
which we now trace his career that he came into his own. 
When he joined the Intelligence Division he was thirty 
years of age and a captain of three years’ standing: he 
had served three campaigns as D.A.Q.M.G. and had been 
mentioned in despatches in all of them: he had also had 
considerable experience as a Staff Officer in peace, both 
with troops and at the Intelligence Divisions in London 
and at Simla: his work had attracted the attention of 
two such diversely brilliant soldiers as Sir Charles 
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Macgregor and General Brackenbury and he had every- 
where gained the favourable notice of his superiors in rank : 
he had established a reputation among those who knew 
as a sound and brilliant Staff officer with a wide range of 
knowledge of military affairs—and all his friends thought 
that his reward had not been commensurate with his 
desert. They were, no doubt, to some extent right. 
In an age of profound peace,—for Britain had waged no 
great war since the Crimea,—youth and the lack of 
adventitious aids to promotion were considerable handi- 
caps. Moreover, at that period of his life Grierson was 
pre-eminently a General Staff officer. Like his Chief, 
General Brackenbury, he was of the stuff of which Chiefs 
of the General Staff were made in the great Continental 
armies—and the British army, it is hardly necessary to 
say, had no General Staff, nor, indeed, was General Staff 
work, as understood on the Continent, regarded as of much 
importance. 

The British Army had no General Staff until after the 
South African War, no department which, divorced from 
administrative and executive functions, had as its duty the 
study of military problems in the widest sense, the pre- 
paration of schemes offensive and defensive and the 
supervision of the training and preparation of the army 
for war. In 1890 the Hartington Commission, it is true, 
recommended the formation of a department of the Chief 
of the General Staff, which caused Grierson, who not in 
vain had ‘‘ worshipped ’”’ the statuette of Von Moltke, 
to enter in his Diary: “21st March 1890. Hartington 
Committee report published. Very good, especially 
creation of Chief of Staff. Sure to be Brackenbury.” 
But nothing was done. The only approximation to the 
work done by the General Staffs of the Continental armies 
was that of the Intelligence Division and of the Mobilisa- 
tion Section of the Adjutant General’s Department. The 
germ of the Division was to be found in the Topographical 
and Statistical Department originated by the Duke of 
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Newcastle during the War in the Crimea. The Depart- 
ment had thereafter passed through various phases, 
until in 1873 it had been established by Lord Cardwell, 
as an Intelligence Division with a General officer at its 
head. Prior to 1886, when General Brackenbury took 
over the I.D., no mobilisation scheme of any kind existed. 
He it was who established the Mobilisation Section. The 
work, however, proved to be far beyond the possibilities 
of the numerically inadequate staff of the Division, 
and, as he wrote to Grierson in India on 27th December, 
1887, he was obliged to ask that the Section should be 
taken from him and formed into a separate department. 
This was done. In February 1888 the Mobilisation 
Section was separated from the Intelligence Division, 
and brought to Pall Mall as part of the Adjutant 
General’s Department.? General Brackenbury, under 
the new title of Director of Military Intelligence, was 
left with the foreign and colonial sections of which there 
were Six, 

It was in the Russian Section (Section D) that Grierson 
was employed, and for the work of that Section, he was, 
as we have seen, thoroughly equipped. Yet such were the 


2° Up to Dec. 1888 the duties which the Regular Army was expected 
to perform had never been defined.”” Eventually, as everyone knows, 
the Army was organised on a peace footing—nominally two Army 
Corps and a third, a makeshift, composed of Regulars, Militia, and 
Engineers and deficient in Artillery. The prevailing idea at that time 
was set forth in Mr. Stanhope’s Minute of 1888 (reissued in 1891). As 
regards an offensive force the aim was to be able to send abroad two 
Army Corps with a Cavalry Division; “ but,’’ says the Minute, “it 
will be distinctly understood that the probability of the employment 
of an Army Corps in the field in any European War is sufficiently 
improbable to make it the primary duty of the military authorities 
to organise our forces efficiently for the defence of thecountry.”” (Royal 
Commission on the War in South Africa 1904 and especially the Memo- 
randum by Sir Coleridge Grove in App. D.) ‘‘ Our deficiencies are 
really astounding,’’ Grierson writes after a conversation with an officer 
in the Mobilisation Section. ‘‘ He assured me that for offence we could 
only dispose of one Army Corps!” (Diary, 16th July, 1889). 

In 1895 the Mobilisation Section was brought directly under the 
Commander-in-Chief, while in 1901 it was again united with the Intelli- 
gence Division under a Director General of Military Intelligence and 
Mobilisation. 


ee Se 
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circumstances of the time and so singular was his know- 
ledge of Germany that it was in that country that much 
of his work was done. His knowledge of both Russia 
and Germany had been gained not only through the 
medium of books but at first hand. We have seen how 
when a student at “the Shop” he had begun to study 
Russian; he had visited Russia on several occasions ; 
he had made a special study of her military organisation ; 
he had contributed papers on the various arms of her 
service to military journals and, when attached to the 
Intelligence Division in 1886, had compiled The Armed 
Strength ; he had translated Grodekoff, and his knowledge 
had been further supplemented by his work at Simla. 
Well as he knew Russia, he knew Germany better. We 
have seen the effect of the Franco-Prussian War on the 
plastic mind of the boy, and how, born to be a soldier, it 
had given a wider range to his thoughts and directed his 
easily stirred interest in military matters into new channels. 
From that time Germany and her military system had been 
closely studied by him. From the days when as a 
boy at Frankfort he had struck up an acquaintanceship 
with the officers of the regiments stationed there and 
attended their various exercises, his circle of friends among 
the officers of the German Army had widened and through 
them his opportunities of seeing the military machine 
down to its veriest detail were unparalleled. Of the 
machine, indeed, one is tempted to say that, when he 
joined the Division in 1889, he knew all there was to be 
known ; and of the readiness of that knowledge and the 
capacity and accuracy of his memory no better nor more 
striking illustration could be adduced than the fact, 
which has already been alluded to, that he compiled the 
1888 edition of The Armed Strength when far from the 
help of books of reference. Nor was it only the machine 
as a machine that he knew. He was at home in the life 
of the German officer, had learned his strength and his 
weaknesses, knew his methods of thought, his aspirations 
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and his outlook. He had lived with him and seen him 
at work and in his hours of recreation. He was, to borrow 
a phrase of Mr. John S. Blenkiron, ‘‘ a dandy at languages,” 
and his genial presence, ready humour, and transparent 
enthusiasm for the soldier’s life made him a welcome 
guest in a land where humour is inclined to be ponderous 
and the soldier’s life is, or was, the life par excellence. 

The moment, moreover, was propitious. The suspicion 
entertained by Britain of Russia’s designs was as strong 
as when the events of 1877-78 had fanned it into flame. 
We have seen that in 1885 war was only at the last 
moment averted. The year 1887 was also a critical year. 
‘‘We are moving here, but oh! so slowly,” General 
Brackenbury had written to Grierson in India in March. 
“‘ Few can be brought to believe in the probability of War, 
and those few think that our fleet is absolutely invincible 
everywhere and under all conditions. Still—we move. 
I am trying to get the Government to decide what they 
will do in the event of war with Russia being forced upon 
us. Will they attack Russia anywhere, if so, where and 
with what force?’’ Our relations with France were 
uneasy. The Egyptian question was ever a bone of 
contention, while questions like that of the Siamese 
boundary were constantly cropping up. In France, 
which, during the period of M. Ferry’s administration, 
had lived on terms of unwonted amity with Germany, 
there had been, under the administration in which General 
Boulanger served as Minister of War, a violent recrudes- 
cence of anti-German feeling. Nor in 1887 had signs been 
wanting of strained relations between Russia and Germany, 
Bismarck had firmly established his Triple Alliance, but 
had paid a price for his Austrian treaty in the gradual 
cooling of that understanding with Russia which, probably 
with sincerity, he always professed to consider a funda- 
mental necessity for Germany. In 1888 William II. 
succeeded to the Prussian throne, in 1890 he dismissed 
Bismarck and in the same year the German Government 
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refused to renew with Russia the Treaty of Neutrality 
of 1884. Republican France and Russia of the Czars 
were beginning to see that their interests lay in a mutual 
understanding, and, as is now known from the French 
Yellow Book published in 1918, the Dual Alliance, the 
existence of which in one form or another was at the time 
known in the European Chancellories, was in fact con- 
cluded in December 1893. In the same year in which 
Germany refused to renew the Treaty of 1884 with Russia, 
an Anglo-German Treaty was concluded by which, in 
exchange for certain concessions in East Africa, Lord 
Salisbury’s Government ceded to Germany the island of 
Heligoland which Britain had held since the days of the 
Continental Blockade. Von Tirpitz in his Memoirs 
says that during these years the tendency in German 
official circles was ‘‘ to regard the British fleet as the 
complement of the Triple Alliance.” ! Shortly before his 
fall Bismarck made certain advances towards Britain, 
and there seems little doubt that the new German Govern- 
ment would have welcomed an actual alliance. In the 
first years of his reign William II. was a frequent visitor 
in England and, especially at Cowes, was a well-known 
figure. On the side of Britain such evidence as is available 
points to the conclusion that while the Government had no 
thought of entering upon an entangling alliance, preferring 
in the phrase of the day “a splendid isolation,’ it leant 
towards the Triple Alliance. That there was a distinct 
rapprochement between the two countries is not doubtful. 
Whether or not suspicion of Russian designs was at the 
bottom of it is a matter of little moment to this narrative. 
It is sufficient to know that the rapprochement existed 
and that both Britain and Germany were watching 
Russia with some care. 

This conjuncture of affairs gave Grierson his oppor- 
tunity, an opportunity of which he was not slow to avail 
himself. A certain degree of reciprocity existed between 

1 English translation, vol. i. p. 32. 
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the Intelligence Division in London and the Great General 
Staff at Berlin. Grierson became a well-known figure 
in the Prussian capital. ‘‘ I cannot say,’’ wrote General 
Brackenbury from India, whither he had gone in 1890 
as Military Member of Council, ‘‘ how glad I am to hear 
that you are on such good terms with the German General 
Staff.” As a highly placed German officer put it: 
‘Grierson, that excellent comrade, is almost as well 
known at Berlin as at Woolwich, and the whole General 
Staff of our Army knows him and highly values and 
appreciates his thorough knowledge of all Germany.” 
How far there was any real danger to Britain in the 
Russian ambitions of those days, and, indeed, what 
precisely those ambitions were, are matters for the 
historian rather than the biographer ; but it is interesting 
to note the conclusions at which Grierson, with excellent 
opportunities for forming an opinion, arrived. His close 
association with Sir Charles Macgregor in the Simla days 
had made him intimately acquainted with that section 
of Anglo-Indian opinion which regarded a Russian 
invasion of India not only as possible but as inevitable. 
Regarding the possibility of a Russian advance into 
Afghanistan, Grierson was never in doubt. He had 
rendered great assistance to Sir Charles in the preparation 
of the military details of the first chapter of his once fam- 
ous work The Defence of India, and there is still extant the 
manuscript of a voluminous and closely reasoned paper, 
bristling with elaborate calculations, written by him in 
1886 in reply to a criticism of that book, in which this 
possibility is clearly demonstrated. But its probability, 
although no doubt some of the difficulties were being 
overcome by the construction of the Russian railways in 
Central Asia, was, in the period with which we are dealing, 
another matter. After General Brackenbury went to 
India as Military Member of Council he and Grierson 
corresponded regularly. The older and younger officer 
saw eye to eye in this as in most other matters, and their 
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view that the Russian threat to India was, indeed, merely a 
threat is summed up in the paragraph of a letter of 
General Brackenbury’s written in 1893: “I was im- 
mensely interested in your memorandum on the Russian 
movements in 1892, and in the conclusion which you 
draw that all these movements point to concentration 
on their Western Frontier, and that the troops in Central 
Asia will be left to take care of themselves. I was quite 
certain that this was the case; but your memorandum 
strengthened my hands greatly against those in this 
country, and there are many, who live in a constant state 
of apprehension of Russian aggression against India, an 
apprehension which they never disguise, which they com- 
municate to a timorous press, and thus play the very 
game of Russia, which is, as you and I have always agreed, 
to paralyse the whole Army of India by threats of aggres- 
sion along its northern frontier. I shall be extremely 
anxious to see your Twenty Years of Russtan Army Reform. 
It should be a fresh support to me.’’ The real trend of 
Russian ambition was not, according to this view, towards 
India; nor indeed was the view seriously held that 
Russia had any intention of attacking Germany or rather 
Austria. Grierson’s views as to the movements of troops 
in Russia did not greatly differ from those expressed by 
Bismarck in his Reflections of an earlier period where he 
says: ‘‘ the massing of troops in the west of Russia is 
not calculated for any direct aggression tending against 
Germany, but merely for defence, in case Russia’s advance 
against Turkey should decide the Western Powers to 
attempt to check it.”’! Russia in short had not forgotten 
1878, nor had Britain abandoned the Beaconsfield policy 
of those days. But the policy of Germany had changed 
under her new ruler, for, whereas Bismarck had professed 
to regard a Balkan quarrel as not worth the bones of a 
single Pomeranian grenadier, the new policy linked 


1 Bismarck’s Reflections and Reminiscences, English translation by 
A. J. Butler, vol. ii. chap. xxx. 
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Germany to the Balkan ambitions of Austria and led 
immediately to the ‘‘ penetration ’”’ of Turkey and in the 
fullness of time to the Great War. The German Emperor's 
views on the matter were expressed to Grierson in the 
conversation alluded to further on in this chapter. To 
Grierson, engaged on the preparation of a paper regarding 
the steps to be taken in the event of a Russian attack on 
Constantinople, the problem, wrote General Brackenbury, 
was how to get ships to Yildiz Kiosk first. 

It was a period of uneasiness in Europe. All through 
these years there were recurrent rumours of war— 
rumours which must at times have had some body behind 
them, for Grierson, who was neither an alarmist nor other 
than a man of sound commonsense, with opportunities 
of forming an opinion, was sufficiently convinced of the 
probability of war as in 1893 to decline General Bracken- 
bury’s recommendation of him as Private Secretary to 
Lord Elgin, the new Viceroy of India. He entered in his 
Diary under date roth November, 1893—‘ Wrote to 
Brackenbury who has recommended me strongly for the 
post of private secretary to Lord Elgin, Viceroy of India, 
telling him that I could not accept it as it would debar me 
from all chance of active service for the next five years, 
and as I thought that the War must come within that 
time. Was I a fool to do so? I don’t think so but 
nous verrons.” 


II 


On rSth July, 1889, he joined Section D of the Intel- 
ligence Division for duty. It will be readily understood 
that the small staff allotted to the Director of Military 
Intelligence had their hands full. There was much hard 
and complex work and under General Brackenbury’s 
brilliant administration a high degree of efficiency. The 
small staff turned out work which, in quality and quantity, 
compared favourably with the work turned out by the 
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highly articulated staffs of the Continental armies. Count 
Schlieffen, the Chief of the Great General Staff at Berlin 
in the nineties, once expressed to Grierson his surprise 
that so small a department should do so bravely. Grier- 
son himself was a mighty worker. He might well have 
adopted as his watchword the sentence that is found 
inscribed in his Diary under the date 31s¢ December 1891. 
He is reviewing, as was his habit, the work of the year 
that had gone and towards the end of the entry writes: 
‘“‘ Dined at Mess and finished a chapter of German Armed 
Strength in the evening, working hard till past twelve, and 
beginning the new year, as I have carried out the old one, 
with hard work—Arbeiten im vollsten Sinne des Wortes 
und mit Leib und Seele.” That he was a quick worker 
goes without saying: otherwise had it been impossible 
for him to turn out the volume of work he did and to have 
had a margin for other things. But perhaps the real 
secret of his amazing faculty of never appearing to be, to 
use a Scots word, “‘ thrang,’’ was that, with all his brilliance, 
he was a man of method: he hated loose ends and 
ill-defined margins, spasmodic effort and its resultant 
lethargy : he delighted in orderly sequence: he believed 
in system and his practice squared with his belief. During 
the years he was employed at Queen Anne’s Gate he lived 
at Woolwich, at first in rooms at 48 The Common, and 
afterwards in the East Wing of the Artillery Barracks. 
He messed at his Regimental Mess. The main current of 
his life flowed in a well-defined channel. He had the 
habit of each morning nsing early, dressing in Staff 
uniform and riding on The Common. He would on his 
return change into civilian clothes, breakfast, and then 
journey to London by “ that awful S.E.R.” In the train 
his day’s work would begin. It was then and no doubt is 
now the duty of members of the Intelligence Division to 
scan the columns of the periodical press of the countries 
with which their respective Sections were concerned, and 
a morning train to London in those days would see 
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Grierson, the inevitable cigar in mouth, ensconced in a 
corner seat behind the Militar Wochenblait or the pages 
of a Russian news-sheet. In due course 18 Queen Anne’s 
Gate would engulf him and the work of the day proceed 
to its accustomed finish. On his office work it would be 
tedious to dwell. It is enough to know that he left the 
impress of his personality on it all. His eclectic know- 
ledge combined with his genial urbanity and unselfish 
eagerness to lend himself for the common good, made for 
him an outstanding position. When any particularly 
knotty point arose or esoteric information was desired 
by a man going on a special mission it became a common- 
place to exclaim: ‘‘ Oh! See Grierson about it.” 

During these years also Grierson’s tireless pen was not 
idle. His Twenty Years of Russian Army Reform, An- 
tagonism of English and Russtan Interests in Asia, a 
monograph on the Ambela Campaign and new editions 
both of his Armed Strength of Russia and of Germany, 
belong to them. His Staff Duties in the Field, based on a 
similar study by the German Colonel, Cardinal Von 
Widdern, was prepared in 1890 and published in the next 
year by the Intelligence Division. Of it Lord Wolseley 
wrote: “I am delighted with it.... I hope it may be 
read and studied by every man who means to make the 
Army his profession.’’ He found time also to lecture to 
various military societies on such subjects as the German 
Manceuvres and Discipline Drill and Training. An 
occasional review came from his pen. That of the 
German edition of Von Moltke’s History of the Franco- 
Prussian War for the Times was something of a tour de 
force. He was asked by Mr. Walters to do the work as 
expeditiously as possible. He did it in three practically 
all-night sittings—with an hour or two of the days 
thrown in. It ran to five and a half columns of the 
Times. “It did not read badly,” is the comment in 
the Diary. ‘‘ Rather pleased with it in spite of 
haste.” 
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But although he was a mighty worker Grierson had 
learnt the lesson taught by Milton: 


‘To measure life, learn thou betimes, and know, 
Toward solid ground what leads the nearest way ; 
For other things mild Heav'n a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 

And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains.”’ 


He was not one of those who refrain from the cheerful 
hour. Thus on the very night of the day on which he 
finished his review of Von Moltke, when early to bed would 
have seemed a not unnatural corollary, we find this entry 
in the Diary, f‘ 20th Aug. Hime and [an officer of the 113th 
Prussian Infantry] dined and stayed with me. Former 
kept us up bucking till 4 a.m.’’ Nothing seemed to tire 
Grierson and he burned the candle at both ends habitually. 
His camaraderie was as whole-hearted as it was infectious : 
he was not like Moltke, silent in the languages he had at 
his command : he sang a good song and told a good story 
in most of them. The Diary bears witness to many an 
evening of jollity begun at Mess and continued into the 
early hours in the rooms of one or another. Grierson’s 
guests were often foreign officers, and it was on one of 
these ‘‘ high nights ’’ when several of the German Great 
General Staff were entertained by him at Woolwich that 
the British Colony of the Rodenstein was formed. The 
Rodenstein was a Berlin variety of the convivial societies 
at one time a common feature of the social life of Scotland, 
and of which Stevenson has given us a picture in “ St. 
Ives.” The “ device” of the “‘ University of Cramond ”’ 
was, it will be remembered, “ plain living and high 
drinking,’”’ and whatever the device of the German 
society may have been, its practice would appear to have 
conformed to its Scottish prototype, at any rate in the 
latter particular. The British Colony had a coat-of-arms 
and a “‘ device’’ in proper form. George Barlow (Col. 
Barlow, R.A. retired) was the designer, and the “ device ”’ 
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was an adaptation of the Grierson motto, ‘“‘ Hoc Securior,”’ 
which being translated to the circumstances meant, 
“‘ There is nothing safer than hock.” The origin of the 
parent society, the members of which were officers of the 
Great General Staff and other illustrious offspring of 
Junkerdom, is not of vital importance. The authorities 
that are available seem to be agreed that the original 
Rodensteiners were retainers of a certain Baron of the 
name who owned seven villages and who was of a con- 
vivial complexion. He and his retainers, so the poet who 
celebrated the Baron’s vinous pilgrimages in no doubt 
melodious stanzas is understood to inform us, would 
carouse where and when they had opportunity, and the 
Baron, honest man, would pay the score by making over 
one of his villages to mine host. ‘“* Hollahé!”’ the caval- 
cade would shout as they drew rein before the door of the 
chosen hostelry. ‘‘ Bring us of your best.’”’ And so 
“‘Hollahé!’’ became the watchword of the Roden- 
steiners, and one of these catchwords which were Grierson’s 
delight. 

He was the very antithesis of the Sassenach version of 
the Scot. He took his pleasures gladly. At this time, 
Col. Barlow relates, there flourished in London the club 
called ‘“‘The Lyric.” The Lyric had its origin long 
before this period in the gatherings at the house in Park 
Lane of a certain Col. Goodenough, R.A., who was a 
musical virtuoso and who on Sunday evenings entertained 
the musical, literary and artistic world of London. 
Eventually a club was started and was well supported 
by officers of the Royal Regiment. Grierson became a 
member. About this time also Sandow, introduced by a 
syndicate of five of whom Col. Barlow was one, had burst 
upon London; and having become somewhat unpopular 
in the house in which he lodged, because when practising 
with his 300 lbs. bar-bell it sometimes chanced that he 
dropped it with disastrous consequences to the ceiling 
below, had moved therefrom and taken up his quarters 
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in the house of a compatriot who had oyster rooms on 
the east side of Leicester Square. And here we have the 
explanation of the frequent references in the Diary of 
this period to the Lyric, the Alhambra, Sandow and 
Schlag’s. Jimmy Grierson and George Barlow were the 
hosts at dinners at the Lyric; the Alhambra was then 
visited ; and the evening would finish, often in the 
company of the strong man, with oysters at Schlag’s. 
These were of the days that Thackeray with his mellow 
brush paints in the beginning of The Newcomes, when the 
sun shone more brightly than it does to-day, when hope 
was high and the zest of life was keen. There is extant 
to-day a coloured cartoon executed by Lyon Grierson— 
for he, invalided from India and stationed at Aldershot, 
often made one of the party which, on their occasional 
visits to London, also included the Griersons’ father and 
their uncle William Walker—depicting one of these even- 
ings. The scene is a music hall, the time Io p.m. Mr. 
Walker, George Barlow and Jimmy Grierson are seen 
sitting on chairs in a wide space behind a gaudily painted 
balustrade, intent upon the gyrations of animals,— 
bull dogs, cocks and ducks predominating,—performing 
on the stage. From behind a pillar Mr. Grierson is 
depicted as entering to them: 

W. J. W. log. ‘‘ That’s a splendid game cock, George.” 

G. N. H. B. log. ‘Ah! Mr. Walker, I know a game 
cock when I see one mow. Mind yel ”’ 

jJ.M.G. “I’ve kept game-cocks for thirty years.” 

G.M.G. (D) “I knew I’d find them here.” (Ar- 
rived 7 p.m. from Glasgow). 

There was an artistic strain in Jimmy Grierson and not 
only was he an assiduous frequenter of the play but he 
himself had very considerable talent as an actor, entered 
with zest into the spirit of his part, was a beautiful step- 
dancer, and, with a natural musical talent, sang truly and 
with great effect. In the Royal Artillery Theatre at 
Woolwich he appeared as the Corporal in the ‘‘ Sentinel,’’ 
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and later as Kempster (Sir Geoffrey’s Man Servant) in, 
as the playbill has it, “ the celebrated comedy entitled 
**Our Boys’” of which the performance on Staff night 
was an especial success, ‘‘ Browell, Take and Mrs. Barron,” 
says the Diary, “fairly taking honours.” But his star 
appearance undoubtedly was as Martha in “ Faust Fin de 
Siécle,”” which was played at Aldershot in 1895. Dressed 
in ample skirts, his dancing brought down the house. 

Into the picture must also come Grierson’s love of 
animals. ‘‘ Bobby” and “ Tim,” as precious a pair of 
rascals as ever appeared in the guise of fox terriers, were 
the canine pets at this time. They and their reincarna- 
tions, for they persisted, were the best treated dogs in 
Britain. In old age they were apt to wax exceeding fat. 
The particular couple he had at Woolwich at this time 
were constantly proceeding upon their own errands. The 
Diary shows that in consequence their master’s acquaint- 
ance with the homes for lost dogs in the neighbourhood 
was highly cultivated. The time came when poor 
‘“‘ Bobby ”’ had to go the way of all flesh. ‘In the even- 
ing,’ says the Diary, ‘‘I had with great sorrow to give 
the order to Turner to poison poor ‘ Bobby.’ The poor 
dog’s life was a misery to him, so I most reluctantly had to 
decree his death. Poor Bob! It is one more of the 
few links that bound me to India snapped. I fed him 
with sugar before I left and had a last look from his 
honest brown eyes. Felt very down all day. ... Musical 
evening, but thoughts of poor Bobby in my head all 
night and didn’t enjoy it.” 

His horses also he loved, but not, one imagines, a brute 
which on 31st March, 1890, he was trying with a view to 
purchase. It had bolted with him on two previous 
occasions. ‘It bolted again, came into collision with 
another horse, broke its neck, rolled over on my leg and 


1The Barrons were life-long friends of Grierson. General Sir Harry 
Barron, who died in the spring of 1921 and who had been Governor of 
Western Australia, was also a gunner and at this time was stationed 
at Woolwich. 
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died on the spot,” is the succinctly graphic account he 
gives of its third performance. ‘‘ Directly I got in,” 
the Diary characteristically continues, ‘‘I sent ...a° 
cheque for {£65 for the animal.” It was the general 
opinion that one half should have been returned, ‘ but it 
appears,’ is the philosophical conclusion of the matter, 
‘that different people have different ideas of honour 
and fair dealing.’”” The leg was very badly sprained, nor 
was it improved by his insistence on proceeding to work. 
In the end it laid him on his back for four weeks. 

In the midst of all this fullness of life Grierson sustained 
his first intimate personal loss in the death of his younger 
brother, Lyon, who had returned to India by no means 
fit. On his return from some Intelligence work in Belgium 
on October 21st, 1892, ‘‘ Gambier [his Staff Captain in 
Section D] gave me the terrible news that Lyon had died 
of cholera at Lucknow on the 19th. The home people 
had already been telegraphed to by George Barlow, so I 
could only telegraph my sympathy and enquiries, in fact 
at first I felt so stunned that I hardly knew what to do. 

Left for Glasgow at 8.50 p.m. Poor Lyon, the best, 
keenest, and cheeriest soldier in the Royal Artillery, and 
to be cut down just as he had got his jacket as a Captain ! 
It is too hard to bear. This has indeed been a Black 
Friday. 7th Nov. In evening heard from Potts and de 
Rougement [officers in Lyon Grierson’s Battery] as to 
dear Lyon’s death.... Both the fellows in the battery 
and everyone who has written to me are unanimous in 
their expression of their high regard for Lyon as an 
officer and a man, and I am proud to think that in him 
the Regiment has lost one of its best officers and one 
who could least well be spared.” 


il 


Business very often took him to the Continent and 
much of his leave was spent there. On one occasion he 
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revisited the field of Waterloo, for the first time since 1872. 
“Looked round the museum and saw the signatures of 
the Gov., Lyon and myself on 1st July, 1872.... What 
strikes me most is the miniature style of the whole thing. 
The French artillery position was only about 600 yards 
from our own and in places (Hougoumont) even nearer |” 
On ampler fields was modern war to be waged and Grierson 
was now to see it in the making. Between the day upon 
which he landed from India and that upon which he took 
up his duties at Queen Anne’s Gate, he visited Germany, 
Russia and Scandinavia. At once we begin to see how the 
land lies. In Berlin he sees the entry, amidst multi- 
tudinous ‘‘ Hochs!’’, of the King of Italy and at St. 
Petersburg that of the Grand Duke Paul and his bride. 

“IT was struck by the way in which the staff crowded 
round the Emperor as if to shield him, poor devil. How 
different from Kaiser William II.!’ And later in his 
description of the St. Petersburg procession : ‘‘ Altogether 
the Russian Guards are imposing, but their officers look 
damned fools and still they are the best in the Army. 
So much the better for us and the Germans!” At 
Stockholm the Swedish troops move him to enthusiasm : 
“‘ These Swedes are very like our men both in face and 
figure. S—— told me that there was an understanding 
with Germany in case of war with Russia, and I only 
wish that we had the same [that is, of course, an under- 
standing with Sweden] for better troops I don’t want to 
command.” 

In August he witnessed the Divisional and Corps 
Manceuvres of the German Army and, after the attack on 
2nd September, saw the Emperor leave for the station at 
Jessnitz: ‘‘ I saw him quite close and had a good look at 
the man who has the destinies of Europe in his hands, 
and they are strong hands—especially the nght one.” 
It was, however, not until next year, when, while on leave, 
he set forth to see the German, Austrian and Russian 


manceuvres, that he was to meet His Imperial Majesty. 
M.G. G 
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That journey began with a disappointment. At Vienna, 
en route for Teschen and the Austrian manceuvres, he had 
the news that four British officers were to accompany 
the Duke of Connaught to those of the German Army. 
** Just my luck to be out of it,” he entered in his Diary. 
“They suck my brains dry when they want to know 
anything about the German (or other) armies and then 
won't do a hand’s turn for me when I want to go to 
manceuvres. There is no do ut des about my work; it 
is all work and no glory; but H.M. will get more work 
out of me yet before I give up trying to get on. I suppose 
—— and other charlatans, who don’t know an Uhlan 
from a Pioneer, will be sent and will boss it in British 
uniform while I play the civilian—and write a report.” 
But after leaving Cracow, whither he had gone after the 
manceuvres at Teschen were finished, and travelling 
through Silesia (“‘ extremely flat and has numerous iron, 
coal and lime works. There is a good deal of forest and 
a tremendous railway net. It reminds me a good deal of 
the North of England ’’) to Breslau, which was all agog 
with preparations for the arrival of the Emperor, his 
troubled spirit was somewhat relieved when he found that 
the British delegation did not pose as a military mission 
and all wrath assuaged when the Duke of Connaught 
sent for him and invited him to ride with him on the next 
day. On that day he met many men with whom he was 
in the future to have much to do—Prince Albrecht of 
Prussia, Count von Waldersee and others; and, to 
crown all, was presented to the Emperor himself, “‘ who 
shook hands, smiled and laughingly said: ‘I hear you 
are one of the most intelligent officers in the Army’... 
Red letter day, the 17th September, 1890, for me. This 
has been the best day of all the manceuvres for me and I 
felt as proud as a dog with a tin tail.”’ 

From Cracow Grierson had written to General Bracken- 
bury with his reasons for refraining from an attempt to 
see the Russian manceuvres in Volhynia. “I consulted 
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the head of the Intelligence Bureau in Vienna, the Chief 
of the Staff of the ist Corps (Cracow), and the Staff 
officer of the Cracow cavalry division and to all said that 
I was travelling on my own account on leave and was 
anxious to attend the manceuvres of the Austrian, Russian 
and German armies. All were unanimous in advising me 
not to attempt the Russian ones, as not only would I be 
prevented from seeing anything, but I should probably 
be suspected of being there in the Austrian interest and 
run in, which might result in the Ambassador having to 
interfere. They gave most graphic descriptions of the 
close system of espionage upon foreigners and of the 
annoyances and detentions suffered by absolutely harmless 
and correctly passported foreign travellers, and upon the 
whole I thought I would be better fulfilling your in- 
structions by not running the risk of getting into a row.”’ 

The German manceuvres ended on September 2oth and 
after the Emperor had thanked his Austrian and Saxon 
“brothers ’’ for coming, each departed into his own 
place. On the 25th Grierson reported for duty at Queen 
Anne’s Gate. General Brackenbury returned from leave 
on the 26th and after seeing him Grierson on the 27th 
sent in the letter from which the following extracts are 
taken : 

“... The German Emperor’s visit to Russia has 
only embittered the feelings between the two nations. 
The Germans are furious that the theatrical display at 
Narva should have been presented to their Emperor as 
*manceuvres,’ while their military attaché is prevented 
from attending the real manceuvres in Volhynia.... 
The Emperor left a day sooner than he intended, and that 
intentionally, so disgusted was he, and the cordial tone 
between the two Emperors, which marked their first 
meeting, soon cooled down. 

“Tn my former letter to you, I stated my reasons for 
not attempting to attend the Volhynian manceuvres, and 
Count Yorck Von Wurtenburg, the German military 
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attaché at St. Petersburg, whom I met at Breslau, quite 
agreed in the course I had taken. From the Great- 
General Staff officers, however (with whom I generally 
dined during the German manceuvres), I heard many 
pieces of information anent the Russian manceuvres. 
During the concentration of the troops, all goods traffic 
was stopped on the Kiev-Kovno line, and even then only 
six military trains a day could be despatched, all of which: 
arrived at their destination only after great delay. In 
their war concentration plans 72 trains per diem are 
planned for this time. The conclusion would appear to 
be that the Russians would not be able in war to carry 
out their concentration with anything like the rapidity 
they calculate upon. The supply service also broke 
down, and all the peasants’ horses and carts had to 
be requisitioned. On several occasions rations were 
deficient. 

‘*‘ The Germans have extremely good information as to 
Russian doings in peace and plans for war, and that they 
get by simply putting down the roubles. The only man 
they cannot get at is the head of the Railway Section in 
the Headquarter Staff—and he is a German. 

“In Vienna I called upon the head of the Intelligence 
Division and saw his deputy, Major Fiala, Colonel Mayer 
Von Marnegg being absent on duty. Our conversation 
turned on the correspondence which has been going on, 
and I came away with the impression, which Major 
Murray and I had previously formed, that the Austrian 
General Staff is far from well-informed as to Russian 
movements in those parts of the Empire which chiefly 
concern us, and that they do not care to tell us what they 
do know about Poland. Red tape predominates in 
Austria to an extent absolutely unknown elsewhere, and 
one would think that the days of the ‘Central War 
Council’ at Vienna still continue. In my report on the 
Austrian manceuvres, I shall have more to say about the 
Staff in general, but I now understand better what a 
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German General Staff Officer once said to me—‘ We must 
win in spite of the Austrians.’ 

‘‘ Tf the Austrian Staff were reticent, the German Staff 
officers were exactly the opposite with me. The Umpire 
Staff at the Imperial Manceuvres was composed almost 
entirely of officers of the Great General Staff, headed by 
Count Von Waldersee, and I had every opportunity of 
getting to know almost all of them intimately. With 
your sanction, I had previously started private enquiries 
as to whether, if application were made, a British Staff 
Officer would be permitted to attend a ‘ Staff Journey ’ 
to report confidentially upon the system under which these 
are conducted. This, I regret to say, cannot be per- 
mitted, and I was told confidentially the reason, which is 
—that an official application to the same effect by the 
Austrian Government had been refused. At the same 
time I was told that any verbal information I asked for 
would be given me and was told to write for anything I 
wanted on the subject. 

‘* At the same time, one of their officers, who is con- 
fidential Staff Officer to one of the Quartermasters General, 
approached me with a view to the establishment of 
reciprocity between the British and German Staffs. He 
did not say so in as many words but I think he had been 
instructed to doso. J asked him what sort of information 
they would expect from us, and he said that it was not so 
much information in peace as the establishment of a 
system of obtaining information in war that was required. 
In war, of course, all consuls would be withdrawn, and he 
pointed out that they should in peace make arrange- 
ments for the transmission of news in war. The German 
consuls in Russia are mostly Jews, are not of much use, 
have not extensive connections, and are not to be trusted, 
whereas our consuls were, he said, excellent and ought to 
be able to arrange such a system. Again he said that we 
were better able to keep our finger on the financial pulse 
and to distinguish between movements in the money- 
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market which were merely stock-jobbers’ manceuvres 
and those which were caused by war scares or the near 
approach of war, and early information on those points 
was everything. Naturally, important information pos- 
sessed by the Germans would be at our service. I thanked 
him for his confidence and proposals and said that I 
would lay them before you. 

“The treatment of the British officers at the German 
manoeuvres was most markedly fnendly, a great contrast 
to that of the four Russian officers (two military attachés 
and two guests invited by the Emperor) who rode about 
together (at a walk), spoke to nobody, and were spoken 
to by none. Even Count Kutusoff, the Russian aide-de- 
camp attached to the Emperor, seldom rode with the 
Emperor, whom he used always to personally attend, but 
accompanied the others. I am told that his position 
at table (a great thing in the formal German Court) is 
not now what it used to be.” 

It may here parenthetically be mentioned that Grierson 
persevered with the idea of a Staff Journey. In 1893 he 
received General Buller’s sanction to draw out a scheme 
and was so fortunate as to get from the German 
Generalstab their account of their Staff Journey of 
that year—" Very good of them to send it and never 
expected so much. Great score.” He worked out 
the details and the whole thing having been approved 
the Staff Ride took place in the following year and was 
@ success. 

In April 1891 we find Grierson in Berlin, this time 
on his way to Russia and the Caucasus. There he dis- 
cussed with the Quartermaster General, Lt. Gen. Von 
Oppendorf, and the Chief of the General Staff, Count Von 
Schlieffen, ‘‘ a tall, skinny man with an eye glass,” military 
movements and railways in Russia, including the new 
Vladikavkaz-Tiflis railway. His journey revealed no- 
thing in the way of warlike preparations along the Russian 
frontier, but something, if the Russian novelists may be 
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trusted, of certain traits in the Russian character. On 
the train from Kiev he met a man who “ told me,” runs 
the Diary, “ that he was twenty-nine years old, was a 
reserve officer in a regiment of dragoons of the Guard, 
stationed at Kharkov, that for some time he was second 
in command of his regiment stationed on the Perstan 
frontier for which he got an Order from the Shah ; that 
the Zouaves were a mounted corps, that the Channel 
Tunnel was a fat? accompli and much more of the sort. 
He had met an Englishman named ‘ Fool’ as he pro- 
nounced it, and when I asked if he belonged to the well- 
known family of ‘ Bloody Fool’ he gravely assented.”’ 
After spending four days on the Crimean battlefields he 
found himself on 4th May off the Caucasian coast, ‘‘ here 
formed by low hills clad with woods of walnut, beech, 
hazel, etc.... The weather fs glorious and what with 
doing nothing, smoking, looking at the scenery, writing 
a bit of diary occasionally, and reading Bulwer Lytton’s 
Life of Palmerston I am passing a most enjoyable time. 
From the latter I don’t get a high opinion of our political 
and diplomatic service. Jobbery seems or seemed to be 
rampant and a man’s connections are more considered 
in regard to an appointment than his abilities. I am 
amused at the way in which the Secretary of War was 
talked of in 1809. A man who was too inexperienced for 
anything else was good enough for that post! All 
through Palmerston seems to have been all for civil — 
control of the Army.... Our cargo of deck passengers 
is a queer mixed lot, Gurians, Mingrelians, Grusians, and 
Russians, with a few Turks to complete the olla podrida. 
The Grusians gave an impromptu concert and their songs 
had a good deal of the Hindu touch about them.” From 
Batum he went by rail to Tiflis, returning so far as 
Mikhailovo, with a long wait en route in the station at 
Gori, where he admired the Georgian beauties, ‘‘ the chief 
of whom, an officer’s wife, was one of the handsomest 
women I have ever seen. These ladies always remind 
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me of, ‘ Hol’ mir ein weib aus stamme der Tcherkessen,’ 
and really they are superb, with their fine features and 
picturesque velvet and jewelled snoods.” From Mik- 
hailovo he drove in a britschka over the broad plain, 
gradually approaching the river Kura, the valley of which 
the road entered about half-way to the first post station. 
Beyond the station the road ‘‘ reminded me very much 
of the Jehlum gorge leading into Kashmir, and called up 
many souvenirs of Ted and of our trip in ’88.” So he 
came to Borjom and eventually to Akhaltsikh. There the 
landlord of the inn, an Armenian, brought to him a horse 
dealer who for forty roubles covenanted to convey him 
to Batum and send a mounted guide, groom and man-at- 
arms with him. The journey was to be made on horse- 
back over the new military road. For three days he 
rode through the foot-hills of the Caucasus attended by 
his groom and squire—“ a savage of an Armenian, armed 
with a revolver and dagger, who reminded me very much, 
in appearance and manners, of an Afghan horse coper 
such as one sees at Peshawar’’—on a Cossack saddle, 
with knees jammed into huge cushions and feet somewhere 
in rear of the saddle,—than which ‘‘a more damnable 
instrument of torture I never experienced. I managed 
to sit tight somehow, but I shall always look back with 
horror on that saddle! ’’—making his notes which fill 
pages of the Diary. It was a pleasant ride, on the first 
day following the contour of the hills, sometimes by the 
side of and at others high above mountain streams or 
anon crossing the same on rickety enough bridges, through 
woods of pine and by cultivation where were villages, 
of which there were many and small on the way. At 
one of these he rested before making the ascent of the 
Goderski Pass. ‘‘A fine old Tartar did the honours, 
spread a carpet for me, and brought me curds and cream. 
My savage at once invited himself to share my meal, 
and I was too astonished to object. The natchalink of a 
neighbouring village, a Circassian who spoke Russian, 
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also turned up, and my savage introduced me to him as 
a French Engineer. How he concocted this story is a 
mystery to me but I let him stick to it.” From the 
summit of the Goderski Pass he descended by great 
zigzags to his night’s halting place. ‘‘ My savage found 
quarters for us in the house of an old Tartar named 
Suliman. I got a room with two low divans, one on 
each side, and a large fireplace in which they lit a roaring 
wood fire. They got me bedding and did their best to 
make me comfortable. I fished out my bread, eggs, 
sardines and apples and made a good meal in which the 
savage joined, after which I was very glad to turn in.... 
There were numbers of cattle and goats and these and a 
baby in the next room made themselves heard freely. 
After forty-two miles in a Cossack saddle, however, I 
did not keep awake long.’’ On the next day he rode 
42% miles to Keda, and on the next in torrential rain— 
“my feet were afloat in my boots’’—to Batum. At 
Constantinople he called inter alta upon Von der Goltz, 
‘“‘author of ‘Das Volk in Waffen,’ ’’—a book which 
became familiar to most of us in its English guise after 
the outbreak of war in 1914—‘‘ who was in bed with a 
sprained knee but received me very kindly and gave me a 
lot of information. He is a very German-looking General- 
stabler and wears spectacles, but is a wonderfully clear- 
headed fellow.” On his journey from Constantinople he 
stopped at Sofia—‘ evidently in the hands of a Bulgarian 
Haussmann for it is being pulled down right and left and 
rebuilt,”—for a night; saw the cadets who “ wore the 
new brown Bulgarian uniform, were very slack and dirty, 
and seemed rather old. They were the principal movers 
in Prince Alexander’s abduction and most of them should 
then have been shot ”’; and found an enthusiastic British 
political agent who told him that the Bulgarians could 
mobilise 90,000 men with 42 batteries (336 guns) in 14 
days, had no dislike for the Russians but wanted to be 
left alone, and that the nation was extremely enthusiastic, 
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desirous of progress, and anxious for education. “In 
short, he believes in the nation thoroughly.” 

In July his people stayed with him for the Artillery 
Ball at Woolwich and on the roth: ‘‘ Took Mother and 
girls to ‘ Rag’ and saw procession, such as it was, of 
Royalties and Kaiser to Guildhall. Kaiser looking rather 
glum. Streets lined with troops and great enthusiasm.”’ 
This was the occasion of the speech at the Guildhall when 
William II. spoke of his desire ‘“‘ to maintain the historical 
friendship between these our two nations.’”’ The speech 
was perhaps weighing upon him as he passed through the 
streets of London for the ‘‘ glumness”’ did not persist. 
With the review at Aldershot, which on the next day was 
held in his honour, ‘‘he expressed himself very much 
pleased and looked so too.”’ Grierson was, during this 
visit, officially in charge of the foreign officers. 

Those were the days of constant alarms. As someone 
has well said there was always to be war the next spring. 
In September 1891, when Grierson was happily engaged 
in manceuvres at Petersfield, he received what he describes 
as an alarmist telegram and letter from his Chief. “I 
want you just now,” he wrote, “for the Emperor of 
Germany is getting alarmed again about Russian con- 
centration and I cannot put him right. Bigelow has been 
telling him all sorts of things.... You are wanted back 
badly .. . but I suppose you do not return till Thursday.” 
He returned on the day of the receipt of this letter—but 
the thing was a mare’s nest. With these excursions and 
alarms, a proposal by Mr. Stanhope to cut down the war 
budget raised Grierson’s intense indignation. When 
General Chapman assembled the heads of sections he 
spoke his mind strongly “and at once shot in two memos., 
one showing that the Russian Army will be ready for 
war in 1893, the other showing that Russia was not so 
strong as people thought. Hope they will stop this 
infernal treason to the country. Oh! for one hour of 
Dundee alias Brackenbury!’ From the end of April 
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to the beginning of June 1892 Grierson was again in Berlin 
where, after talks with officers on the Generalstab, includ- 
ing the Chief of the Staff and the Quartermaster General, 
he was satisfied “‘ that the Germans expect no war this 
year. We may reckon on a strong German offensive to 
support Austria even if Germany also has France on her 
hands,” 

By that time Grierson was well known and thoroughly 
at home in Berlin. The Diary, in its lighter moments, 
becomes a record of social intercourse. The gastro- 
nomical efficiency required was, as Dominie Sampson 
would have said, “‘ prodigious,” as witness : 

“12th May—To Jager Casino where I had a first 
dinner. After the usual ceremonies and receiving a com- 
plete bouquet, drove to Sir Edward Malet’s [British 
Ambassador] and dined again at 7.30. At 10.30 back to 
Jager Casino and stayed there till 11.30 when I left for 
Berlin with a lot of fellows. Decent fellies! 13th May— 
To Tempelhofer Field where 2nd Fort Guards were 
paraded for inspection by the Emperor. Was invited to 
lunch. Emperor there, who drank to me, the only one of 
all the foreign officers so honoured. Emperor left at 
2.30 and at 3 we sat down to more drink. Then adjourned 
to the garden and joined in a big fest [given by one of the 
captains to his Company]... Supper at Pschorrs and 
early to bed.”” The Emperor had quite obviously singled 
Grierson out, and we find many entries in the Diary like 
that quoted above. At inspections His Imperial Majesty 
would ask him to ride with him, or at the lunch thereafter 
send for him and talk of English politics, the German army, 
the Russian menace, or in lighter vein. He invited him 
to the great parade at Potsdam on 6th May, when the 
Crown Prince, on his tenth birthday, was made a 2nd 
Lieutenant in the 1st Foot Guards. After the Emperor 
had presented his son to the regiment “‘ the Crown Prince 
joined the ranks of the Laib Compagnie, taking his place 
between Pliiskow and a huge grenadier, and the march 
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past in Ziige began. The Emperor came first, followed by 
the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, the Hered. Grand 
Duke of Baden and one of the Saxon princes, and the 
Crown Prince, stepping and hopping bravely to keep up, 
in the supernumerary rank of the leading Zug. [Afterwards] 
the Crown Prince was presented to all the officers and 
finally to the foreign officers by the Emperor, who named 
each of us, last of all to me. He shook hands with all of 
us. The Emperor then shook hands with me (alone of all 
the foreign officers) and said he was glad I had come.” 
Grierson had, in short, made an unique position for him- 
self. The work he did in Berlin was most useful to the 
Intelligence Division and had the approval of Lord 
Salisbury. But the position was one which obviously 
required the exercise of tact and discretion. ‘‘ Emperors,” 
wrote General Chapman, who, as we have seen, succeeded 
General Brackenbury when the latter went to India, 
“* get very quickly tired of individuals, and when you have 
exhausted your stock in trade and have nothing to get, 
make your bow. There is great art in doing this at the 
right time.” Grierson possessed the art. He was tactful 
and discreet. On his return to London on this occasion 
he was the bearer of messages from the Emperor to the 
Duke of Cambridge, who put him through a searching 
catechism and then told him that he had done very well 
and that he was pleased with him. And when in May 
1893 he was returning through Berlin from another 
Caucasian journey Col. Swaine, then Military attaché 
at Berlin, told him that he thought ‘‘ that the Kaiser will 
ask for me as military attaché to succeed him. I shall 
not apply for the post but shall wait till it is offered me.”’ 

With the Emperor he had a conversation of which the 
Diary contains this record: ‘‘... The Kaiser then came 
up to me and asked me about my journey to Russia, 
after which the conversation turned on Constantinople, 
and our plans in the event of a Russian attack. He said 
that he had had to recall Goltz on account of Franco- 
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Russian intrigues, that the Sultan would chuck up if 
a Russian fleet appeared, that we must therefore be 
beforehand with them, and that the Caucasus would rise 
for us, etc., etc. A most interesting conversation, lasting 
nearly half an hour.”’ 

Of that journey through Cis-Caucasia and from Vladi- 
kavkaz by the Georgian military road across the Dariel 
Pass to Tiflis the limits of space forbid description. 
Neither may we dwell on his visit to the German Cavalry 
Manceuvres at Salzwedel in the same year, nor upon his 
presence in Berlin in January 1894 at the festivities 
attending the “‘ reconciliation ’’ of the Kaiser and Prince 
Bismarck. The crowd to welcome the veteran statesman 
‘was neither very great nor very enthusiastic,” yet “‘ the 
people are very pleased at it all.” But of a visit in 
1892 to the French Manceuvres something must be said. 
On goth September General Chapman told him that he 
wanted him to start on the next day for these manceuvres. 
Grierson was always ready to start for any quarter of the 
civilised world at a moment’s notice. “‘ To-morrow ”’ 
therefore saw him on his way accompanied by his friend 
“Sandy ” Du Cane, for whom he had ‘“ squared leave.” 
The troops taking part were an Eastern Force under 
General Jamont and a Western Force under General 
Baron de Cointet all under the direction of General 
Marquis de Galliffet. There were some amusing ex- 
periences. One day: “ Sandy, who was a bit ahead of 
me, as I had waited to look at the transport, was arrested 
by a marechal des loges of the Gendarmerie. I saw him 
in durance vile when I came up, and at once decided to 
cut him dead, and go on so as to see something, which I 
did. He was soon after released, however, and rejoined 
me.”’ Later on the same day: ‘‘ When we got out of the 
woods we were again arrested, [and reported to the 
General commanding the 39th Division]. To him, 
accordingly, we were sent under the leadership of a 
sergeant-trumpeter of the 12th Dragoons. On hill 365 
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we found the General, to whom Sandy made a joke. The 
old man, a fine-looking old fellow too, at once said, ‘Tl 
n’y a pas de quoi rire. On vous a pris pour des Prussiens.’ 
He wouldn’t have our cards, but was satisfied with our 
passports, and advised us to go to the Chief of the Staff. 
So we salaamed and left him. The French fear of German 
spying is too childish, and to own it too to an Englishman!” 
That, however, ended their troubles, for the Chief of the 
Staff sent them a message that they were free to go any- 
where “‘ comme tout autre.”” The ‘ Dual Entente”’ was 
much in evidence. At the Railway Café in Colombey, 
in which they sat on an off day for some time and con- 
versed with the proprietor and his wife, the latter ‘ told 
us that they were glad to see the Russian mission among 
them as Russia was the only friend of France. Upon 
which I told her: ‘‘ Méfiez-vous des Russes.’”’ On 
another day: “In came the Russian Mission with | 
Generals Galliffet and Jamont and put up at the best 
house in the place, where they were serenaded by the town 
band.” And on yet another: ‘‘On General Galliffet 
and the Russians coming on to the ground the bands 
played the ‘ Marseillaise,’ the troops presented arms, and 
the people cried, ‘ Vive la Russie!’” Grierson came 
away from it all with the conclusion “ that the infantry 
is extremely good and well handled, the artillery less so, 
and that of the Cavalry the less said the better.”” ‘‘ These 
manceuvres have taught me,’ he says in another place, 
“how good the French infantry can be without German . 
or British stiffness,” 


IV 


Grierson’s appointment At Headquarters came to an 
end in July 1894. His work had earned for him golden 
opinions. The report he wrote on the German Man- 
ceuvres of 1889 was described by General Brackenbury as 
the best he had ever seen and sent on by him to Lord 
Wolseley ; while a private letter with political notes 
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which he prepared for the General earned the praise of 
the Duke of Cambridge and Lord Salisbury. His ideas 
were rangées, his work was thorough, and his appreciation 
of a politico-military situation at once comprehensive 
and profound. And he was always up to date. Thus, 
on 31st December, 1891, this entry is found in the diary : 
‘“‘ Finished Order of Battle of the Army of the Caucasus. 
My topographical and military report, pian of operations, 
maps and order of battle are now ready for war, and so 
I end 1891 with a clean sheet in Section D.” He was 
ever to be found—ready. ‘“‘ He possesses great power 
of work,”’ wrote General Chapman, in an official minute, 
“‘ a retentive memory and unusual facility in dealing with 
the very varied subjects he has been called upon to treat. 
He is an active staff officer in the field. I can strongly 
recommend him as a very reliable officer who may be 
entrusted with unusual work, with the certainty that he 
will do what he has to do, well.” Probably Grierson 
appreciated even more a short phrase in a letter from 
General Brackenbury: ‘‘ You will be a terrible loss to 
the I.D.,” he wrote. When he called to say good-bye to 
Sir Redvers Buller, the Adjutant General, that officer 
significantly said that he would remember him. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Grierson was sorry to 
leave Woolwich. His health was drunk with all the 
honours at the mess of the regiment he loved so well, and 
he was entertained to dinner at Greenwich, his father also 
being a guest, by a number of artillery officers who, as 
they said, desired to show their appreciation of his 
feelings of regimental affection. Withal he was not sorry 
to get back for a time to the executive side of the army. 
On 23rd July, 1894, he joined the gist Field Battery at 
Aldershot and, on its departure for Sheffield later, the 
16th Field Battery. But the fact that he did not accom- 
pany the former battery suggested that he was not long 
to be allowed to remain as a regimental officer. General 
Alleyne, who commanded the artillery at Aldershot, 
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wanted him as his Brigade Major and on 31st December 
this is the entry in the Diary: ‘‘ 1894 has been a very good 
year for me and has ended by my being back in a brass 
hat again.” But in truth this short period at Aldershot 
may be regarded as an addendum to the years spent at 
Headquarters, for in the latter period the work of the 
former bore its fruit. In April 1894 Grierson met General 
Buller at the Rag when he said to him that Swaine was 
soon to come back from Berlin and asked him if he would 
like the place, adding that he was far the best man he 
knew for it. ‘‘ I said there was nothing I wished for more 
and thanked him. I’m afraid the Duke will want a full 
Colonel but he and Buller will have a tussle for it and I’m 
not sure that Buller won't win. However, any way, 
the compliment is the same. Nous verrons.” At the 
end of 1895 promotion came. The Gazette of roth 
December announced his promotion to the rank of Major, 
to date from the 11th, while that of 27th December his 
promotion to Lieutenant-Colonel by brevet, dated 12th 
December, “ in recognition of his service in the Egyptian, 
Sudan and Hazara expeditions.” On 28th December 
he was offered the post of military attaché at Berlin. 
The bright prospect, for so he then regarded it, was 
clouded by the news of his father’s serious illness: he 
hastened to Glasgow to find his father ill indeed, but 
apparently progressing favourably: ordered to report 
himself at once to the Military Secretary he returned to 
London and on 29th January 1886 was told that he had 
been appointed to the post : a few days later he was wired 
for to come at once as his father was much worse: at 
Euston, in answer to a telegram of his own, he received the 
news that all was over: on the day after his arrival at 
home he received the official notice of his appointment, 
‘‘ which I am so glad the Governor knew of before he died.”’ 
On 18th February he crossed to Germany. “ So at last,” 
he enters in his Diary, “ I am military attaché at Berlin. 
If only papa were alive to know it.” 


CHAPTER VII 


MILITARY ATTACHE AT BERLIN 
(1896-1900) 


Bismarck had aimed at making his country the 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe. William II.... 
aspired to control the destinies of the whole world. 


—Bucan, History of the War. 


GRIERSON took over his duties as Military Attaché to 
Her Majesty’s Embassy at Berlin on rst March 1896. 
The duty of a military attaché was primarily to keep the 
military authorities in his own country abreast of the 
development of military matters in the country in which 
he was resident. His ways, however, might not be 
those of the Secret Service, nor might he use its instru- 
ments. The information he sought must be obtained 
openly or at any rate with official sanction. To know- 
ledge, a quick perception and a keen eye for the essential, 
he had, therefore, to add tact, judgment and a nice sense 
of etiquette. These qualities were necessary to success 
in any country. In Germany, where the Emperor was not 
only nominally but actively head of the army, more was 
required. As Col. (now Major General Sir L. V.) Swaine 
put it to General Chapman, Director of Military Intelli- 
gence, when his own period of service was drawing to a 
close : “‘ The Military Attaché who is known to be appreci- 
ated by the Emperor has a great pull in his favour. How 
this is to be obtained nobody can answer as it depends 

sd upon the individual. His ways alone can — 
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the Emperor. If he has not got the right ones he never 
can do it. No one I know in our service,’”’ he added, 
“has any chance of quickly getting into my position 
except Grierson.” 

Yet in the circumstances of the time at which he took 
over his duties it is not surprising that Grierson should. 
have entertained a doubt as to the cordiality of his 
reception. A shrewd blow, and one from which, despite 
the efforts of men of goodwill on either side, it, as we now 
see, never rallied, was struck at the informal Anglo- 
German rapprochement when on 3rd January 1896 
the German Emperor despatched his egregious telegram 
to President Kruger. Its contents were known in Britain 
on the ¢th and relations between the two countries im- 
mediately became strained. General Greaves, under 
whom Grierson had served at Suakin in 1885, was right 
when he wrote to the military attaché designate that the 
Berlin appointment was “ about the greatest honour that 
can be paid to a British officer at the moment, considering 
the temper of the Emperor and existing circumstances.” 
The four years (1896-1900) during which Grierson held the 
appointment, were momentous years in the history of 
Anglo-German relations and of the two countries them- 
selves. They saw in South Africa the negotiations between 
the British Government and the Boer Republics eventu- 
ate in war; in North Africa the preparation for and the 
victorious advance to Khartoum, the fall of that place 
and the final break-up of the Dervish power—with the 
Fashoda addendum ; the Spanish-American war; and a 
host of minor incidents,—all with their repercussions on 
the Continent of Europe: they saw a bitter press war rage 
intermittently between Britain and Germany; they saw 
the evolution of a public feeling in Germany which 
afforded a field ripe for the machinations of the various 
societies engaged in the propagation of the doctrines of 
Weltpolitik. It may be that the future historian will 
find that in their progress the ship of the German state 
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was definitely headed upon her new course: however 
that may be, they saw a complete bouleversement of 
Grierson’s views concerning and feelings towards Germany. 
What these had been we have sufficiently seen. It is 
not to be supposed that he had spent so much of his spare 
time in Germany without enjoyment. What they had 
become by 1goo is perhaps sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that, after he had taken leave of the Emperor on 
officially quitting his appointment, he only twice again 
set foot in Germany. 

It was a remarkable change. Its ratson dére was not 
to be found in the fulminations of the German press nor 
in the hostile attitude of the German people, for in the 
Germany of that day neither press nor people had much 
to do with the shaping of the policy of the State. Nor 
was it to be found in the official attitude of the German 
Government towards Great Britain which, after the storm 
occasioned by what Grierson called ‘“ that unfortunate 
telegram ” had passed, became and remained correct. 
Still less was it to be found in any coldness experienced by 
Grierson personally. Officially he was able to obtain any 
information that a military attaché could reasonably 
expect to obtain—and perhaps a little more. On one 
occasion when the home authorities wanted some informa- 
tion about telegraphs: ‘‘ Send me,” he wrote, ‘‘ a sapper 
for whom rien n’est pas sacré and I'll square him seeing 
everything.” Col. Swaine had been a persona grata with 
the Emperor. Grierson stepped into his shoes—and more 
than filled them. “ Nothing,” he wrote on 20th March, 
1896, “‘ could have been more cordial than my reception 
here by all ranks from the Emperor downwards and I 
soon felt quite relieved of the fear I at first felt that, in 
consequence of recent events, there might be a certain 
stiffness.” There was much in the character of William 
II. which struck a responsive chord in Grierson’s breast, 
his love of work, his military ardour, his devotion to duty, 
his bonhomie—for none better knew how to unbend: 
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and it may be assumed that Grierson had “‘ the right ways ”’ 
for the Emperor liked and trusted him. So much so, 
indeed, that he became the channel through which His 
Imperial Majesty communicated his unofficial views to 
the British Foreign Office. The reason for the change 
was, it may be ventured, two-fold. With the oppor- 
tunities he had of forming an opinion Grierson came to 
believe that he detected a change in the erstwhile friendly 
attitude of the Emperor and the Army towards Great 
Britain; and as Sir Henry Craik, between whom and 
Grierson there existed a friendship in the latter years of 
Grierson’s life, writes: ‘‘ He loathed intrigue and deceit 
of every kind, and I never saw him showing more keenness 
of feeling than when he spoke to me of the atmosphere of 
intrigue, falsehood and malice that sickened him in 
Berlin, and that made it impossible as a residence for him, 
however many inducements were held out for him to 
continue there.’ To a friend in the Intelligence Division 
Grierson wrote in 1898: ‘I am sick of it and longing to 
be ‘ back to the Army again.’”’ There is a story extant 
that when Director of Military Operations (1904-06) 
Grierson, affecting to be chagrined by the unflinching 
stolidity of an officer whom he had detailed to attend upon 
a foreign mission then in England, issued an order to the 
effect that officers attached to foreign missions, however 
much they might dislike their company, must wear at 
least an official smile. In Berlin his own smile had 
become official long before the end, but it is not recorded 
that he ever omitted to wear it, nor, indeed, that the 
Germans noticed the difference. It remains to be added 
that while at Berlin Grierson corresponded regularly 
with Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Bigge, Queen Victoria’s private 
secretary, now, as Lord Stamfordham, serving His 
Majesty, George V., in the same capacity. 

Of Grierson’s social duties and relaxations I shall say 
little. They are sufficiently indicated when we remember 
that in the Berlin of the ’nineties he was a favourite of the 
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Emperor. ‘ Here,” he wrote to a friend in the Intelli- 
gence Division at the beginning of 1897, ‘‘ the madding 
crowd hustles along madder than ever and I find it 
difficult sometimes to turn out at 7 a.m. with the gunners 
or dragoons.” It cannot be doubted that a military 
attaché who can “‘ unbend ”’ possesses decided advantages. 
Grierson’s bonhomie, as natural to him as the sunshine 
to a fine day, had no doubt its uses in an official sense. 
In “der gute Col. Grierson’ dining, dancing, shooting 
with the Emperor, or quaffing the delectable ‘‘ bowle ”’ 
in the select circle of the Rodenstein, your German was 
apt to forget the highly trained Intelligence officer with the 
capacious memory and encyclopedic knowledge, whom 
nothing escaped. 

On 3rd March 1896 he was received by the Emperor, 
“who,” says the Diary, ‘‘ was most kind and gracious.” 
At this interview His Imperial Majesty ‘‘ went over the 
whole ground of Anglo-European politics and told me 
many things I was to communicate to the Ambassador.”’ } 
He discussed the position of Great Britain as opposed to a 
combination of Continental Powers and repudiated the 
idea that the Triple Alliance was in any way hostile, 
asking what reason any one of these Powers could have for 
such an attitude. On the other hand he endeavoured 
to impress upon Grierson, by repeated assertion and the 
assurance that he had the best means of knowing by agents 
and others, that Russia was Britain’s arch-enemy, and 
that France ‘had prostituted herself into the arms of 
Russia.” The French Army, he continued, was now a 
mere tool for Russian purposes and one which Russia 
“* plays with as one does with a terrier on a chain, hounding 
him on to bite someone.” A definite treaty of alliance 
did not exist, but there was a military convention which 
placed the French forces at Russia’s disposal like one of 


1 Note.—The narrative of this and subsequent conversations is 
compiled from Grierson’s despatches forwarded through Sir Frank 
Lascelles, the British Ambassador, to the Foreign Office. 
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her own Army Corps. Russia was referred to in every 
military matter.1 The policy of Germany, the Emperor 
went on, now that France had been told straight by 
Russia that she must give up all hope of ever recovering 
Alsace and Lorraine, was to keep on as friendly terms as 
possible with both countries. At the same time Germany 
could not see Europe swamped by the Slavs. Hence it 
was his wish to maintain friendly relations with Great 
Britain as she and Germany were the two great Protestant 
Powers standing in the forefront of civilisation and 
united by ties of blood, religion and mutual interest. 
“‘ Passing to the Transvaal affair his Majesty somewhat 
surprised me by stating that, when he sent his telegram 
to President Kruger, he was unaware of what the danger 
that threatened the South African Republic really was, 
and imagined that it was an émeute among the miners. 
‘You know,’ he said, ‘ what our miners are, and I im- 
agined this was a rising of some sort. It was only 
afterwards that I learned of Jameson’s invasion—who 
Jameson was I did not then know—and that officers of 
the Guards were the leaders of the filibusters.’ ” 

In conclusion, after much talk about the naval position 
in the Mediterranean and the position of the Italians in 
Abyssinia, the Emperor complained bitterly of the attacks 
made upon him in the British press and said that they were 
weakening his position in his own country. He added 
that people imagined that he could control the German 
press but that that was not so in reality. 

Grierson came away with the impression “ that, in 
spite of appearances, his friendship for Great Britain 
and his desire for a British alliance had never wavered 
and that his great wish now was to replace matters upon 


1 This, it would seem, was also the view held by the German Foreign 
Office, where it was believed that the whole foreign policy of France 
was directed by Russia, so much so that they could not believe that 
there was any written agreement between the two countries for all the 
rights seemed to be on one side, all the obligations on the other. The 
view, it is hardly necessary to add to-day, was erroneous, 
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the friendly footing upon which they were before the 
present regrettable estrangement took place.” 

The Emperor’s inspections of troops, which began in 
April, furnished further opportunities of conversation 
with Grierson, one of whose duties as Military Attaché 
it was to attend him at these functions; and we find His 
Imperial Majesty, on 27th March, expressing his satis- 
faction at the decision taken by the British Government 
to advance up the Nile Valley, adding that the French 
had hoped that Germany would have opposed the advance 
of money from the Egyptian Reserve Fund and had been 
disappointed that the German Government had at once 
assented ;! in April reporting the advice he had given to 
King Humbert whom, he said, he had “‘ persuaded to hold 
on to Kassala on the understanding that the British are 
going to advance on Dongola in autumn ” ; complaining 
as before of the British press and its continued hostility 
to him and his policy which, he said, was quite unjustified 
by facts. On 2nd May at lunch with the 1st Foot Guards 
the ‘“‘ Emperor sent me a flower and drank to me and to 
me alone of all the Military Attachés”’ (Diary), while, on the 
5th, another long conversation was reported by Grierson 
to the Ambassador. ‘' Immediately,” runs the report, 
‘the inspection of the Foot Guards began the Emperor 
called me to his side and said that he wished me to repeat 
to you (Sir Frank Lascelles] what he was about to say but 
that that information was to be kept most secret as he 
did not wish it to be known that he was moving in the 
matter.” He went on to say that from a source which had 
hitherto proved reliable he had the information that after 
the coronation [of the Czar Nicholas II., who was crowned 
at Moscow on 26th May 1896] the Russian Government 
meditated a coup of some sort which it was believed was 
to be a proposal for a Conference on the affairs of Egypt. 


2 Note.—It will be remembered that in this year while France and 
Russia both refused, Germany at once assented to the British proposal 
to charge the expense of the expedition against the Dervishes on the 
Egyptian Treasury. 
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He wished to be as friendly as possible to the British 
Government and hoped that his giving this information 
at a time when the press still continued to be hostile to 
him and to Germany would be taken as a proof of his 
friendly intentions. His desire was to warn the Govern- 
ment so as to give them time to ascertain the views of 
other Powers on the subject. Personally his own feelings 
were against a Conference, but the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance had acted together in late events in Egypt so 
they would continue to do so in further developments. 

He repeated his warning against Russian designs and 
pointed out that recent events in France had still further 
strengthened Russia’s power over that country as M. 
Hanotaux was a creature of Russia’s and devoted to her 
interests: * cited fresh instances of Russia’s working 
against British interests and asseverated that the aim of 
France and Russia was to oust Italy and establish them- 
selves strongly on the Red Sea, where they would be in a 
position to cut Britain’s route to India. 

He complained that he had difficulty in understanding 
the policy of the present Government ; times had changed ; 
in fact he knew that Britain had been on the point of 
concluding a Convention with France when the Egyptian 
troubles broke out and it was abandoned.* “ This state 
of matters,” he wound up, ‘‘ could not go on, for with all 
the goodwill in the world towards Great Britain, he could 
not give help or advice to a Power which persisted in 
giving him personally the cold shoulder and permitted 
attacks on him in the newspapers, which, little though he 


1 Note.—The German Foreign Secretary, Baron von Marschall, in 
the course of a conversation with Sir Frank Lascelles, assured him that 
the Emperor's information must have come from a private correspondent 
as the Foreign Office had no knowledge of the intended coup nor did 
he think it likely that Russia would propose a Conference which all the 
great Powers except France would decline. 

® Note.—It was generally supposed that M. Hanotaux, in contra- 
distinction to M. Delcassé, who succeeded him as French Foreign 
Minister, rather leaned towards Germany. 


8 Note.—Baron von Marschall had not heard of this either. 
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personally cared for them, weakened his position and 
authority in his own country. He could not believe 
that Britain was going willingly to play into the hands of 
France and Russia, but at present it looked very like it 
as she was alienating the sympathies of the Triple Alliance, 
whose support she certainly would require if, as he believed, 
a Conference on the affairs of Egypt was proposed.” 
Grierson’s comment was that he got the impression that 
the Emperor harboured a feeling of soreness against 
Britain because his amende honorable (made some two 
months ago through the Ambassador) had not been 
followed by a restoration of the old order of things. 
Some soothing syrup, emanating from the proper quarter, 
was administered by Grierson on the instructions of the 
British Foreign Office ; the Emperor’s conversation with 
him was described as “‘a most friendly act’’; the 
Emperor was “highly gratified’’ and assured Grierson 
that he had ascertained that the Italians were not in favour 
of a Conference on the affairs of Egypt. That Conference, 
it would appear, remained as chimerical as the alleged | 
proposed Convention with France. But the “old order 
of things ”’ had passed. 

In June we find His Imperial Majesty protesting to 
Grierson that he had discovered who was at the bottom 
of the ill-natured remarks which had appeared in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten and other anti-English organs 
of the Prussian press so soon as it had become known that 
he had invited the Institute of Naval Architects to Berlin 
and saying that he would put a stop to it at any rate in the 
papers ‘‘ over which my Government has some control.” 
No matter what The Standard might say when he was a 
guest at Cowes, he, at any rate, would have his guests 
treated with politeness. But it would appear that in this 
he was not too successful. The tone of the German press 
in any event remained unchanged. In writing to Grierson 
about another matter on 6th October, the Duke of 
Cambridge said : 
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“‘ As I am writing to you I wish you would send me a 
line to tell me what is the real cause of the German press 
being so violently anti-English. This is quite a recent 
feature which has sprung up between the two nations, 
and I must say I think it is greatly to be deplored, for the 
alliance between Germany and ourselves always has 
appeared to me to be a very natural and reasonable alli- 
ance, which ought to be supported and certainly not dis- 
couraged. But the tone of the German press has been so 
painfully unfriendly that I fear it will take a long time to 
smooth it down again.” 

The season of inspections went on. In May Col. 
Browell visited Grierson, the first of a long succession of 
friends who found Berlin, with Jimmy Grierson as host, 
not an unpleasant place in which to spend some days. 
At Grierson’s request permission was granted him to 
attend the Emperor’s inspections and he was also invited 
and accompanied Grierson to the lunches and dinners. In 
saying good-bye the Emperor “ told him that he was very 
glad to see British officers over here and that they were 
always sure of a warm welcome.” After an inspection of 
the Cuirassiers and 2nd Guard Uhlans “‘ the Emperor,” says 
the Diary, “‘ drilled the whole eight regiments of the Guard 
Cavalry Division himself, one of the finest sights I have 
ever seen.... The Kaiser did the whole thing himself 
without help and looked every inch a king and a soldier 
going hell for leather with forty squadrons of horse at 
his heels.”” On his return from leave, when he had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and staying the night 
at Windsor, Grierson dined with Sir Frank at the Neues 
Palace en famille, ‘‘ the Kaiser looking very well and jolly, 
Empress pleasant as usual and the children rampageous.” 

In September the German Army Manceuvres were held 
in Silesia. On the 4th Grierson arrived at Breslau en 
féte for the entry of the Czar and Czarina.! If his object 


1 Note.—After their coronation the Czar and Czarina visited Germany, 
Britain, France, Austria and Denmark. 
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was to impress upon the youthful Czar the advantages of 
German friendship the histrionic talent of William II. 
could hardly have hit upon a more fitting place to receive 
him than the capital of Silesia, teeming with memories 
of the Prussian national uprising against Napoleon and 
the place where in 1813 the Russo-Prussian Convention 
was concluded. On the 5th the Czar and Czarina entered 
Breslau. ‘‘ The Empress,” Grierson notes, ‘“‘ looked 
lovely, the Czar rather a bear, the latter looking quite 
indifferently at things. Weather splendid and the review 
[of the 6th Army Corps] quite a success. Parade dinner 
afterwards in the Palace. Sat next Major General Von 
Gayl, Chief of Staff of the Eastern Army (to be),”—of 
whom Grierson was to see more in after days in China. 
On the 7th the two Emperors reviewed the 5th Army 
Corps on the battlefield of Moys, where Winterfeldt fell 
in 1757, and on the 8th the grand manceuvres began. 
On the second day Grierson, with Lord Lonsdale, who, 
with Lord Charles Beresford, attended the manceuvres 
as the Emperor’s guest, rode to the Monarch’s Hill “‘ where 
the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia stood during 
the Battle of Bautzen” and there they found the 
Emperor’s staff. It was no doubt pure chance that the 
manceuvres of this year over the historic ground and 
the Czar’s visit should have coincided. At Bautzen the 
Great Napoleon fought an indecisive battle against the 
Allied Russians and Germans. It would be interesting 
to know if William II. improved the occasion |! 

On these manceuvres,—the hero of which appears to 
have been the Emperor himself, who, after ‘‘ cease firing ”’ 
on the third day, took command of the Eastern Army, and 
of whom Grierson notes, ‘‘ The Kaiser really handled his 
Army magnificently,”—Grierson wrote his usual masterly 
report for the Intelligence Division. It was ordered to 
be printed separately, containing not only remarks and 
criticisms of the handling of the three arms, but notes 
on the organisation of supply, transport, etc., which had 
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never appeared in a manceuvre report before, and which 
“‘I managed to wheedle out of the Germans.” It also 
contained some illuminating remarks on Staff in the con- 
trast drawn between Von Waldersee’s, who had brought 
the staff of the 9th Army Corps with him, “‘ an intimate and 
happy family,” and Prince George’s, which was got to- 
gether from all quarters and worked with endless friction, 
not, in conclusion, that it is possible to permanently 
organise in peace Staffs of Armies, for there would be no 
work to do, but that the more intimately the officers of a 
Staff know one another the better, and that, so far as 
possible, General Officers should have within limits the 
choosing of their own Staffs. ‘‘ A Staff takes some time 
to get into working order, ‘and, as first successes are 
now-a-days everything in war, the more the process 1s 
facilitated the better.’ 

It is related of Skobeleff that when found studying a book 
written by a French engineer, he replied to him who asked 
why he should trouble, there being a corps of Engineers 
to do the work: ‘‘ The General commanding a Division 
should know how to make trenches himself. He should 
know everything. Otherwise he has no right to order 
others.’ This also was Grierson’s view. The range of his 
military knowledge was remarkable and he was as much 
at home with meticulous detail as with broad and com- 
prehensive questions. His reports during this period are 
mines of information. They deal with all manner of 
subjects from the handling of an Army Corps to the 
German system of musketry training. Work on any 
military subject was, in truth, sheer joy to him. Nor did 
his interest in the deeds of the past ever cool, more especi- 
ally had a Scot been concerned in them. So is there found 
among his papers an enthusiastic letter from Sir lan 
Hamilton, then Commandant at Hythe, upon a report 
he had made which speaks of his “‘ invaluable assistance 
to the cause of musketry”’; another from the Earl of 
Kintore thanking him for an account of the Regiment 
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Keith, named of course after that famous Scottish soldier 
of fortune, Frederick’s Marshal, which he had made a 
point of visiting and becoming acquainted with when at 
the Silesian manceuvres: and several from Sir Evelyn 
Wood, to whose appeal for help in the preparation of 
Achievements of Cavalry he had responded with alacrity 
when once again back in Berlin. Grierson was able to 
get for Sir Evelyn certain original authorities and the block 
of the head of Von Bredow—the hero of the death ride at 
Vionville, who seemed to Sir Evelyn “‘ the most remarkable 
cavalry officer of this half century ’’"—which appears as 
the frontispiece of the book. 

On the events narrated above a letter of Lord Stam- 
fordham furnishes an interesting commentary: ‘ Your 
letter was most interesting and the Queen, Duke of 
Connaught and others of the Royal Family read it. ... 
I am much struck with your account of the Emperor's 
taking command of a beaten force, promptly pulling it 
together and the following day leading it to victory. ... 
I am afraid he is very unpopular in this country just now. 
... The press of both countries is bitter; but here 
there is no official press such as in Germany. Meanwhile 
one cannot help thinking that the Emperor’s position is 
becoming an awkward one. France and Russia in close 
accord—England considerably estranged from him through 
his own fault: Italy not much to count upon—Austria 
—well! What will happen when the Emperor Francis 
Joseph dies? Is there even now in Austria-Hungary 
much enthusiasm for the Triple Alliance. Surely the 
German Emperor ought not to lose our friendship!... 
The Russian visit went off very well, and everyone seemed 
pleased. But whether politically speaking any good will 
result seems doubtful! We got on capitally with the 
‘Suite ’ who were very easy to do with and appeared to 
enjoy being left alone. Perhaps they did not dislike the 
quiet unofficial life at Balmoral sandwiched in between 
Vienna, Breslau, Copenhagen and Paris. They were not 
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communicative but evidently could not suppress their 
admiration and I think, a little surprise, at the splendid 
Army Corps they saw at Breslau. For, as they said, 
“it was not as if we had seen the Guards or a Corps d’élite ; 
but merely one of the Army Corps taken by chance.’ They 
were anxiously looking forward to Chalons. I wonder 
what were their comparisons. I hear that generally speak- 
ing the Chalons show was considered very good barring 
the cavalry. I wonder if that agrees with your reports. 

“* These Bismarckian revelations in the Press must cause 
uneasiness in the heart of the German Govt. What a vin- 
dictive old man Prince B. must be!... How well Kitchener 
and his Army have done. I often think that none of the 
‘military nations’ have anything like our experience of 
fighting and fighting under such queer conditions... . 

“P.S. Yours of the 6th arrived this morning and was 
most ‘gratefully received’! Really it is astounding 
that a great man like Bismarck should in his retirement 
betray State secrets through the columns of a news- 
paper. I am interested in your saying that the ‘ press 
is controlled by the middle classes.’ But I suppose 
the so-called ‘ official journals ’ are inspired from official 
sources ?...” 

In Berlin the official and social round went on as before. 
The Diary records many conversations with the Emperor 
on all manner of subjects, but none of outstanding interest. 
‘“‘ T have just heard that we were born on the same day,”’ 
said His Imperial Majesty on one occasion. Festivities 
there were in superabundance. Let one example suffice : 
“Tuesday 15th December. At 11.30 to Potsdam. 
Lunched with Erbprinz von Hohenzollern. Emperor 
and Empress there and had a long talk with the former 
after lunch. To Berlin at 5.11. Dined at the Embassy. 
Princess Aribert,} Princess Victoria, Max of Baden, etc. 


1H.H. Princess Marie Louise, the second daughter of the late Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and Princess Helena, a sister of King 
Edward VII. From these Berlin days to the end of his life General 
Grierson had the honour of Her Highness’s friendship. 
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there.... Thursday 31st December... To Italian Em- 
bassy. Saw the New Year in there.” 

So 1896 ended. And 1897, the year of celebrations, 
began. In March the Centenary of the Emperor William 
I. drew every prince in Germany and many from foreign 
countries to Berlin. The Duke of Connaught represented 
Queen Victoria, and Grierson, after taking part in the 
festivities, including the witnessing of the performance of 
“Wilhelm,” “the most tiresome piece I have ever 
witnessed at Opera,’”’ accompanied His Royal Highness to 
Rathenow where he went to inspect his regiment, the 
Ziethen Hussars. Later in the year he represented the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught at Altenburg at the 
service in the chapel of the palace in memory of the late 
Duchess. He was in England several times this year, 
in April when he had long conversations with Lord 
Wolseley and General Ardagh, who had succeeded General 
Chapman as Director of Military Intelligence, and in 
August, when he acted as Umpire at the manceuvres of 
the Aldershot force. But for him the event of the year 
was the celebration of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee in 
June. He was attached for the occasion to Prince 
Albrecht of Prussia with whom he had spent some pleasant 
days at Blackenburg in May. The Diary contains a 
very full account of the whole proceedings, but that, 
interesting although it is, we may not embark upon. 
What strikes one as one reads is Grierson’s anxious 
solicitude regarding the effect of the day’s work on the 
Queen and his pride in the great Empire whose repre- 
sentatives were gathered together to do her homage. 

“‘ 21st June... Afterwards we were all presented to 
the Queen in the Ball Room. She sat in an arm chair at 
the head of it with all the Princes and Princesses behind 
her. Afterwards all the Indian cavalry officers were 
presented to her and offered her the hilts of their swords. 
The Queen was looking very well and happy. It was a 
most impressive sight and made one proud of the Empire.” 
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On the 22nd he rode in the procession: ‘‘ The whole 
way was lined with a dense but absolutely orderly and 
good humoured crowd and was beautifully decorated. 
The cheering was rapturous and every British heart 
must have beat higher to think that he had helped a 
little to make Her reign happy and glorious.... It was 
the finest sight I ever saw or ever shall see.... In the 
evening we all dined at the Palace and afterwards as- 
sembled in the ball-room where the Queen sat for about 
an hour. She was not a bit fatigued by the day’s work 
and looked wonderfully well.... 30th June To Windsor 
and drove to the Castle. Dined with Household and 
afterwards to the Green Drawing Room where the Queen 
was. She was looking much better and stronger than 
when I dined at Windsor last year and walked right down 
the room when she went off to bed.” 

The aged Queen had indeed the power of inspiring 
those who served her with feelings of affectionate loyalty. 
On 2nd July Grierson saw Prince Albrecht off from 
Queensboro. ‘‘ He gave me a beautiful gold cigarette 
case studded with diamonds.” Then after further 
festivity, a visit to Lady Macgregor at Hampton Court, 
and another to his people, he returned to Berlin. 

The usual Grand Manceuvres were held in autumn this 
year near Homburg. Before the Manceuvres were the 
usual Reviews—at Coblenz of the 8th Army Corps, at 
Wiirzburg of the 2nd and at Niirnberg of the 1st Bavarian 
Army Corps, and near Homburg of the 11th Army Corps. 
At Coblenz the old Duke of Cambridge “ led his regiment 
the 28th, past the Emperor twice, and was much cheered. 
On coming on to the ground the Emperor received him 
most cordially and kissed him.’’ Next day Gnierson 
lunched with His Royal Highness at the mess of the 
regiment in Ehrenbreitstein and accompanied him to the 
unveiling of a fine equestrian statue of William I. at the 
junction of the Rhine and Moselle—one of several up and 
down the Fatherland, an epidemic of statues of the first 
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German Emperor having broken out in his centenary . 
year. At Wiirzburg and Niirnberg the Reviews of the 
Bavarian Corps were held amid scenes of great enthusi- 
asm. ‘Our return into Wiirzburg after the Parade,” 
Grierson noted in his Diary, “ was through the most 
enthusiastic crowd I have ever seen after that in London 
at the Jubilee. Children throwing flowers lined the 
streets and every piece of standing room was crowded ”’ : 
and of Niirnberg—‘‘ Drove back to Niirnberg through 
most enthusiastic crowds who cheered till they were 
hoarse and filled our carriages with flowers.”’ As Sir 
Arthur Bigge wrote from Balmoral on 25th October, in 
acknowledging a letter from Grierson which ‘ was read 
with much interest by the Queen and Duke of Connaught,” 
—‘‘ What you report of the Bavarian Army is especially 
important both from a military and political point of view. 
For one hears nowadays that South Germany is sickening 
at Prussian domination!” The review of the 11th Army 
Corps was attended by the King of Italy, to whom Grierson 
was introduced by the Emperor at the dinner following 
upon it. 

On 6th September the Grand Manceuvres “ the largest 
ever held in Germany began.”’ 117,000 men were engaged 
and they were the first Manceuvres since 1870 in which the 
Bavarian troops were opposed to those of the German 
States. Although in parade movements the Bavarians 
might not have the same nigidity and precision as the 
Prussians, in the field they were quite the equals if 
not the superiors of them, was Grierson’s report. And 
so, indeed, it proved. The Eastern Force, comprised of 
the 1st and 2nd Bavarian Army Corps, was commanded 
by Prince Leopold of Bavaria and the Manceuvres 
appear to have been very successful. Grierson was again 
impressed by the abilities of the Emperor ‘‘ who,” he 
says in his report, “‘is probably the best cavalry leader 
in the German Army”; and in conclusion he notes 
the kindness and courtesy of the German military 


M.G. I 
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authorities to British officers visiting the Manceuvres in 
plain clothes. 

In autumn also, the volume Die Heere und Flotten der 
Gegenwart. II. Grossbritannien und Irland, the Army part 
of which Grierson had had permission from the home 
authorities to write, was published.! 

“'Yes,”” he wrote to a friend, ‘‘ the book by Oberst 
Lieutenant *,* is out and is rather a success. But there 
has been great delay in it and it is only correct up to rst 
April last. Not that that matters.... The Editor in 
the usual Gerinan way wanted to put in a lot of criticisms 
from a German point of view and comparisons with the 
German Army, of course made without the least idea of 
the different nature of our institutions, but this I distinctly 
refused to allow, and so the book is exactly as I wrote it 
—a plain statement of published facts without any re- 
marks or criticisms of any kind, of which I hope that the 
Home Authorities will approve. There is much need 
that our Army should be better known here, for they take 
their ideas of it from Arnold Forster’s and other panic- 
mongers’ letters, and, imagining us to be powerless, are 
‘ frech ’ in consequence in their political actions.” 

This view was echoed by the Duke of Connaught in a 
letter to the author: ‘I have been a terribly long time 
in answermg your very kind letter of the r8th but I have 
had so much to do that I have not found time to write 
till to-day. I am delighted with the copy of the German 
book on the British Army and Navy. It is charmingly 
got up and will I hope be appreciated in Germany and do 
some good in giving Germans a better idea of what our 
military and naval Forces have done in the past. The 
fact that you wrote the military part of it ensures 
its accuracy. You must have taken a great deal of 

1Grierson wrote in German. His book was subsequently trans- 
lated into English and under the title, The British Army by a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the British Army, published in 1899 by Sampson 


Low, Marston & Co., with an introduction by (then) Major-General 
F. Maurice, C.B. 
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trouble over it and I hope the good results will well repay 
you....” 

During this year the Emperor showed none of that 
eagerness, to which his conversations with Grierson in 
1896 had testified, to define his position towards and even 
to justify himself in the eyes of the British Government. 
The Diary indeed records conversations on many subjects 
but nothing of a political nature, unless the following 
be considered an exception: “On Tuesday last I had a 
long conversation with the Kaiser after lunch at the 
Palace, in which he expressed his conviction that the 
Boers would climb down altogether. I suggested that the 
move in that direction already made was due to certain 
reinforcements and he said, ‘ undoubtedly, and it’s one 
of the best things you ever did.’ I thought involuntarily 
of Balaam of the Scriptures, but I really believe that he 
means well by us.” 

This was early in June, before the Diamond Jubilee 
Celebration which the Kaiser had been keenly desirous of 
attending. ‘‘I am sorry,” wrote Sir Arthur Bigge to 
Grierson in March, “‘ that the Emperor is disappointed 
at the Queen’s inability to receive H.M. here during the 
Diamond Jubilee festivities. But it was necessary to 
say ‘ No Crowned Heads,’ for the Queen could not have 
properly received and entertained them.” Towards the 
end of 1896 His Imperial Majesty had expressed to 
Grierson his desire to present Prussian decorations to 
those officers of his regiment who had distinguished them- 
selves in the Nile expedition, and Grierson had written to 
Sir Arthur Bigge on the subject. ‘Soon after,” Sir 
Arthur replied on 21st January 1897, “‘ the matter came 
officially from the Foreign Office and the Queen decided 
that it was not advisable (so far) to break through existing 
Tules as to grant the permission asked for. But Her 
Majesty was much gratified at the Emperor’s wish and 
regretted the necessity to decline the proposed honour 
for the officers in question. I hear,” he added, “ that the 
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Emperor has lately written a very nice letter to the 
Queen.”’ But a change came over the scene a little later. 
On March 2nd Sir Arthur Bigge was writing to Grierson 
deploring the Emperor’s attitude with regard to the 
troubles in the near East: “ Many thanks for your 
interesting letter of zoth February. Things political 
have waxed hot since you wrote and Europe has been 
rather startled by the almost violent manner in which the 
German Emperor has turned against Greece, suddenly 
evincing an unusual energy and interest in the Mediter- 
ranean where for a moment his Fleet was unrepresented. 
Public feeling in this country will never tolerate assistance 
direct or indirect to the Sultan and though of course 
Greece has been foolish and placed herself utterly in the 
wrong there is no small amount of sympathy with her. 
If the Powers had not been jealous of us Major Bor might 
have organised a force of gendarmerie which would 
have prevented any outbreak in Crete.” And again in 
October—“ I only wish there could be an improvement in 
the relations between the two countries [1.e. Britain and 
Germany] but certainly H.I.M.’s attitude in all the Greek 
and Cretan business has not been friendly towards us: 
and I cannot help thinking that he has been the chief — 
cause of the terrible way in which the proceedings have 
dragged.” 

It was in this year that the first of the modern German 
Navy Bills saw the light and that Germany began to 
“open up” China by the acquiral of Kiaochau. In 
1896 Grierson had had a talk at the Palace at Potsdam 
with Col. Liebert of the 12th Grenadiers who, when he 
first knew him seven years before, was head of the Russian 
section of the Great General Staff. He was said to be 
going to China on a special mission. “I spoke to him,” 
Grierson records in his report, ‘‘ but he was not very 
explicit in his statements. He was going, he said, on 
leave ‘ to look round.’ If offers were made and he saw 
that he would be given a command and a free hand he 
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might close with them but he was not going to be ‘ Military 
Adviser ’ to any Mandarin.’’ That was not the German 
way. In the autumn of 1897 Kiaochau was leased to 
Germany in expiation of the murder of two of her Roman 
_ Catholic missionaries. Grierson reported a talk he had 
with the Russian Military Attaché, after the latter had 
had a long talk with the Kaiser, ‘‘ who appeared to be 
talking most earnestly and anxiously with him,’ in the 
course of which he gathered that the Russians were 
displeased with the German occupation and that the 
Emperor’s assurance that he intended to make Kiaochau 
a free port and his advice to them to occupy Port Arthur 
‘“‘and so co-operate with Germany in her mission of 
civilization,”’ fell on, for the nonce, stony ground. The 
Military Attaché said that the despatch of Prince Henry 
was an astute move, for the Czar was fond of the Czarina’s 
brother-in-law, and personal reasons would prevent him 
from acting as his political wisdom might otherwise 
dictate. 

Difficult, indeed, it was in those days to estimate the 
character of the Emperor and the aims and ambitions of 
Germany. Grierson, however, sensed danger, and in 
November and December was writing home, the burden 
of his discourse being the changed attitude of the Emperor 
and the Army towards Great Britain. He was of opinion 
that if ever a preventive war was justified it was so then. 
With uncompromising frankness he stated his own 
personal view in a private letter to a friend in the In- 
telligence Division: “ It seems to me I have been writing 
budgetfuls for the last two days, and I have also shot in 
two letters to your General [Ardagh then D.M.I.] on the 
situation. We must go for the Germans and that right soon 
or they will go for us later. A pretext for war would not 
be difficult to find and I don’t believe that even Russia 
would stand by them.” The Emperor’s attitude was a 
source of regret in Britain. ‘“ Your last letter to me,” 
wrote Sir Arthur Bigge on Ist January 1898, ‘‘ brought 
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the first news of the interference with the Queen’s 
messenger at Herbesthal and as you can imagine aroused 
considerable surprise not unmingled with indignation | 
However, as you will know ere this, the matter has been 
fully gone into and the German Government has made 
the ‘amende honorable’ and I do not expect will give 
any similar trouble. What you said about the influence 
of the Emperor in leading public opinion against this 
country is seriously unfortunate, for hitherto I have 
always believed in his innate liking for us, although the 
policies of the two countries are on such divergent lines. 
I think the Queen is inclined to deplore the ill-feeling which 
has slowly but gradually grown up between us stimulated, 
I fear, by a certain famtly ‘ want of accord.’ ” 

In 1898 the Emperor would appear to have somewhat 
repented his attitude during the preceding year and to 
have again been desirous of cultivating Britain’s friend- 
ship. In this year his political conversations with the 
British Military Attaché began again. ‘On the 15th 
{of January],” Grierson relates, ‘I was invited to join 
a shooting party by His Majesty. After the first drive 
he called me up, spoke in the most friendly manner and 
took me in his own carriage to the place where luncheon 
was provided some two miles off. Conversation first 
turned on Egypt and His Majesty displayed a most accur- 
ate knowledge of the movements of our troops mentioning 
even the names of the battalions. He inquired if I had 
any news of French movements on the upper Nile, to 
which I replied that I had only seen newspaper reports, 
upon which he said that he had no news either. 

“After some remarks about Kiaochau] he then began 
one of his tirades, with which he has frequently favoured 
me, against British policy. He said that for eight years 
he had striven to be friendly with Great Britain, to gain 
her alliance, and to work hand in hand with her, but had 
failed. We should never have such a chance again, for 
never again would a grandson of the Queen of Great 
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Britain be on the German throne. He had his own 
subjects to look after and could not be expected to be the 
Viceroy and guardian of British interests on the Continent 
of Europe and elsewhere. So finding that Great Britain 
refused to ally herself with him, he had to go on ahead 
alone and forward German interests. I said nothing to 
all this until, turning round to me, he said, ‘ Tell me, 
have you any policy? What is your idea of the policy ? ’ 
Thus directly questioned I replied that I was no politician 
but that the idea I had was that, if an alliance was possible, 
it would have to be either with the Triple or Dual Alliance. 
To join either would embroil us with the other. We did 
not desire to embroil ourselves with anybody ; we were 
strong enough to hold our own against either group ; 
and it was unlikely that both would combine against us. 
To this he replied, ‘ You are mistaken. They can combine 
and they shallcombine. (This latter with great emphasis.) 
Socialism and other causes will force the Monarchs of the 
Continent to combine for mutual assistance and the 
yellow races of the East are our greatest danger.’ He 
then mentioned the allegorical picture he had drawn of 
Europe combining to resist the yellow races and said that 
would yet be realised. 

“‘ The Punch picture of him as Emperor of China he him- 
self thought rather a good joke but the Empress was 
furious. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘ your people do not realise 
how Monarchs are looked upon on the Continent, and 
when these personal attacks are made upon me you cannot 
expect the German Press to remain quiet.’ H.M. was in 
excellent spirits and looked better than I have seen him 
for a long time. His tone throughout, even when I 
hinted as above that we were quite able to look after 
ourselves, was friendly and gracious and at luncheon 
afterwards I sat opposite him and had a good deal of 
pleasant conversation on indifferent subjects.” 

Writing to Grierson from Osborne on 14th February, 
Sir Arthur Bigge said, “‘ Many thanks for your most 
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interesting letter of the 5th instant. Things seem to be a 
little smoother. Admiral Senden has been here to-day 
to deliver a letter from the Emperor. We sent one of 
the Royal Yachts to meet him and endeavoured to show 
what little attention was practicable. The Queen did 
not give him a long interview. I had some little talk 
with him. He assured me that public feeling in Germany 
is now desirous for a better understanding with England 
and added, ‘ And certainly this is the wish of all about the 
Emperor.’ He referred to the unmistakable change of 
tone in the English Press and said that in Germany this 
is attributed to Kiaochau being made a free port. He 

wished that the Queen could see the Emperor on her way 

back from Nice, but I explained that Her Majesty must 

return home direct and that I much doubt her ever going 

to Coburg or Darmstadt again. He said the Emperor was 

always regretting that he could not see the Queen. I 

quite gathered, however, that there was no likelihood of a 

proposed visit of the Emperor to England this year. He 

spoke of you in very friendly terms and said the Emperor 

is very fond of you and trusts you... .” 

Grierson had already made some endeavour to get to 
Egypt and now he redoubled his efforts. There never was 
very much hope of success. He was doing too good work 
at Berlin. Nor can there be much doubt that General 
Alleyne, under whom he had served at Aldershot in 
1894-96, and with whom he was on terms of affectionate 
regard, was right when he wrote on 27th March : 

“As to your going to Egypt be precious careful what 
you do—I take it your aim is and ought to be to get 
Colonel rank, and you must sacrifice something for that. 
When you have that rank you can do anything you like ! 
If you gave up your present billet you might wreck 
yourself. Do not go in for other African expeditions. 
They are not worth it. Your main aim should be to 
become a colonel in the shortest possible time.’”’ Now 
Grierson had been assured of this step in rank by brevet 
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on the completion of his service at Berlin. On 1st March, 
~898, this entry occurs in the Diary: ‘‘ Two years to-day 
worked out for my promotion to full Colonel.” His 
determination to peril his chances of professional advance- 
ment, so unlike his wonted shrewdness and good Scottish 
caution, is a striking testimony to the fundamental change 
in his attitude towards Germany. Fortunately, it cannot 
be doubted, a place could not be found.for him in Egypt. 
On 5th July 1898 Sir Herbert Kitchener wrote to him 
from Wady Halfa: 

‘“* Though we have not met I have frequently seen your 
letters about the interest the Emperor William takes in 
affairs here and have to thank you for the complimentary 
messages sent.... As regards your coming out I really 
have no place to offer you. If I had from what I have 
heard of you personally and your record of service I 
should be only too pleased to have you with me. If I 
get a chance later by a vacant billet appearing I will not 
forget your desire to come and dowhat I can in the matter.” 

This purgatorial period was somewhat relieved by 
several visits to Britain. 

““ Monday 24th January. Got in 8 a.m. Appeared 
before the Committee on Decentralization of War Office 
business. Gave evidence on the organisation of the 
German War Office. Lunched with Brack. at the Senior. 
.;. Dined with him at his own house and went to 
“Grand Duchess’ at the Savoy. 25th... At 12.50 
from Waterloo to Southampton and reached Cowes at 
4.50. Carriage met me and drove to Osborne.... At 
g had honour of dining with the Queen... had about 
half an hour’s talk with the Queen after dinner and she 
was very gracious. She was in the best of spirits and 
looked very well. Wednesday 26th January... Saw 
Lord Salisbury at the Foreign Office and had a talk with 
him on German politics. Thursday 27th January. Got 
into Berlin 7 p.m.... At Circle gave Kaiser a letter 
which the Queen gave me for him. Friday 4th February. 
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Ride as usual. Dined at the Amims’.... Then to 
War Minister’s Ball for a half hour and to Princess’s ball 
of about 50 which was one of the best done things I 
have ever seen. Saturday 26th February.... Dined at 
Schloss. I had a long talk with the Emperor after dinner 
in smoking room. He was in the best of form and very 
friendly.” 

While on leave in March and April he paid his first of 
many visits to Prince and Princess Christian at Cumber- 
land Lodge and later in April accompanied Prince 
Christian on his mission to congratulate the King of 
Saxony on his seventieth birthday and twenty-fifth 
accession. At Dresden he was presented with the 2nd 
class of the Saxe-Albertine Order. 

On his return to Berlin: ‘‘ Inspections,” he wrote, 
“ are all the order of the day but there is nothing new in 
them. I think the Infantry are gradually dropping the 
stiff parade step. Really the more one sees of these field 
days on the Tempelhofer Feld the more one thinks of the 
ingenuity of the gallant officers who invent field days on 
Woolwich Common. The latter are far more like war 
than the ridiculous shows here.” 

In the beginning of June, after having spent a week 
at Worlitz, he was again in England. 

“* Monday 13th June... Liverpool St. 8.30a.m. Drove 
to Rag ...saw Jack Cowans and he lunched with me. 
To levée...left Paddington ... drove to Cumberland 
Lodge and was most kindly received. Prince and Princess 
Christian, Prince Christian Victor, Col. Eliot, Miss Loch, 
Lady Jeune and Miss Stanley, Miss Minnie Cochrane, 
Douglas Dawson, the Duke of Cambridge, Henniker of 
K.R.R. and I, formed the party. 14th June. Cold and 
windy. To Ascot races in brake and had tickets for 
Royal enclosure.... Sir Frank, Granville and Bill 
Lascelles lunched with me at our tent. Introduced to 
Prince of Wales and had a long talk with him.... 25th 
June. At 11.15 with Lord Wolseley, Sir E. Markham the 
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Vickers brothers &c. to Eynsford and saw trials with 
Vickers new Q.F. gun for field artillery.... 27th June. 
: To Hampton Court and put up with Lady Mac- 
gregor.... 8th July.... To State Ball at Buckingham 
Palace. Danced in quadrille with ~Princess Victoria, 
Duchess of Connaught as vis a vis and Princess Christian 
next me... .” 

Back in Berlin, he, in August, enjoyed three days in the 
Spreewald punting on the waters there—‘‘ The country 
is very quaint and pretty,” he writes in the Diary. At 
the end of the month he was again in England, this time 
to officiate as an Umpire at the Manceuvres of the British 
Army held in Wilts and Dorset—the first modern man- 
ceuvres on a grand scale held in Britain.1 ‘‘ As a general 
result I sum up—aAll’s pretty well.” 

By reason of his attendance at these he missed the 
German Army Manceuvres, but, by the gracious per- 
mission of H.M. the Emperor, was permitted to 
attend the Divisional and Corps Manceuvres of the 6th 
(Silesian) Army Corps, a piece of great good fortune he 
considered, for he was permanently attached to and 
treated in every respect as a member of the staff of the 
11th Division and so took part in all the doings and 
movements of the director of the Manceuvres in the first 
and the Commander of a side in the second stage. He 
was greatly impressed by the general goodwill of the 
inhabitants of the district towards officers and men. 
Between the Divisional and Corps Manceuvres he visited 
Prince and Princess Pless at Fiirstenstein. “I was the 
only guest. Princess Daisy, Prince Pless and I formed the 
dinner party, the Prince with a broken leg in an armchair. 
Very pleasant to have a real nice English bedroom.” 

These manceuvres were no sooner over than he was in 
England again, staying with the Hon. C. Lawrence at 


1 See Grierson’s article on Military Manceuvres in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (11th edition). His article in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
November, 1898, gives an account of these particular manceuvres. 
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Ford Castle with Lord Wolseley and General Brackenbury, 
with the latter of whom he set to work on the Umpire 
Report of the British Manceuvres, ‘‘ in which Brack. was 
good enough to mention me very favourably by name.” 
The party shot over Flodden field which General Bracken- 
bury and he also visited as a field of battle. Before 
returning to Berlin he visited Prince and Princess Christian 
at Cumberland Lodge. 

“ 31st December... Children’s party at the Embassy. 
Dined there also and saw the New Year in. So ’98 is gone. 
A very good year for me but still no active service.”’ 

Nor in 1899 was active service to materialise for him. 
How Grierson longed to be back with the Army, even 
before hostilities commenced in South Africa in October, 
is evidenced by a rhyming parody found in one of his 
scrap books. 


THE WAIL OF THE MILITARY ATTACHE. (3.4.99). 


To me in a vision ’twas Aldershot spoke, 

‘You are absent too long, you’re becoming a ‘ bloke,’ 
Come back to your own lads, to galloping ‘ E’ 

And march past in the valley to ‘ Bonnie Dundee.’ ”’ 
Then let me leave Deutschland as soon as I can, 

Go back to the Army, once more be a man, 

I’m awfully tired of these soldiers of tin, 

And I’m thoroughly sick of this bally Berlin. 


When the Kaiser is mounted and holds a parade, 
I’ve got to ride with him—it’s part of my trade; 
But one year and another the same shows I see, 
And I sigh for a gallop to ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee.’ 
Then let me, etc. 


There are troops beyond Tempelhof, lands beyond Spree, 
Real soldiers whose business is fighting each day, 

At all ends of the world ; none here that there be 

Can compare with the lads who play ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee.” 
Then let me, etc. 


Then awa’ to the Fox Hills and Salisbury Plain, 
I'll see myself damned if I leave them again, 
And I trust that this Century yet shall find me 
Riding hard in the valley to ‘“‘ Bonnie Dundee.”’ 
Then let me, etc. 
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He struggled hard to get free. It seemed at one time 
as if he might hope to get out in charge of the Foreign 
Military Attachés, but the verdict was that for the 
present he could not be spared from his post, and, indeed, 
at a Conference in London in October he well-nigh had 
thrust upon him an accreditation to Brussels and The 
Hague—“ but this I got out of.’’ ‘“‘I have done all I 
know,” he wrote in October, “ to get out but am afraid 
that it is no good. However, I have given up my house, 
sold my horse and packed my kit, and so am ready.” 
In England, whither he went for the Kaiser’s visit in 
November, the thing was even harder to bear. ‘‘ The 
Rag. is awful; nothing but old blokes in it; and not a 
soldier to speak to.”” And again, “‘ Made a last despairing 
effort but am afraid there is no chance for me for South 
Africa.” 

In April Grierson visited Vienna and there saw a parade 
of the 2nd Austrian Army Corps, which “ did not make a 
very good impression.” And if the parade at Vienna 
left but a poor impression of the Austrian Army on 
Grierson’s mind his criticism of the German Imperial 
Manceuvres of this year was pointed and severe. In 
his report he diagnoses with unerring touch the mentality 
of those who had the helm of the German State in their 
hands. Inter alia he wrote: ‘From a tactical point of 
view they [the Manceuvres] were a total failure. Nothing 


was to be learnt except ‘Hownot todoit.’’’ His French 
colleague in speaking of them to him said, “ Mon rapport 
sera—zero!’’ Their main feature was the first appearance 


on a German Manceuvre ground of machine guns attached 
to battalions and “‘ as in all novelties the Germans have 
yet to learn the proper tactical use of the Maxim.”’ 

“‘ Admirably drilled, disciplined and trained to march 
and to shoot as the German Infantry is,” he summed up, 
“‘T imagine that I see a distinctly retrograde tendency in 
its tactical handling. The theory of ‘ toujours l’audace ’ 
and of a bold offensive carried out with great energy and 
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regardless of losses is all very well and reads very well 
on paper. But it may be carried too far and nothing will 
convince me that a shooting line far ahead of its supports 
(see my 1897 report) or a mass such as I reported on in 
1898, or that formed by the 28th Division on 12th Sep- 
tember will carry by a frontal attack a position defended 
by modern magazine rifles and unsilenced artillery. Yet 
such are the pictures commonly presented to us at Man- 
ceuvres. Cover is disregarded as tending to reduce the 
force of the advance and favouring skulkers remaining 
behind ; supports and reserves are brought up in close 
formation and in step to keep them in hand, the bands 
playing to inspirit them and keep them going; and 
behind the shooting line, which frequently runs away 
from its supports and assaults alone, is formed, by constant 
piling up, such a crowd that death will find among it a 
field worthy of his best exertions. Of course these 
methods are against the theory of the drill book but my 
point is that the theories of the drill book are neglected 
in some respects and exaggerated in others as if the minds 
that put them into practice were off their balance. It was 
the exaggeration of theories which led from a Rossbach to a 
Jena. What will follow a Sadowa and a Sedan?” 

At the close of these manceuvres he visited Prince and 
Princess Louis of Battenberg at Schloss Heiligenburg, and 
later the Plesses at Fiirstenstein, where a large party was 
assembled: ‘‘ Thursday 19th October. Drove out with 
ladies to join men at lunch. Shot after lunch with them 
and got a roebuck. Drove home with Lady Susan 
Townley. Danced after dinner. Seven years to-day 
since Lyon died. 20th. Walked in forenoon with Lady 
Susan. Rode a paperchase in afternoon, mounted on 
‘Marchioness,’ a very good mare of Pless. Fancy 
dresse dance after dinner, I as Charles V. 21st. Drew 
pond for carp in morning. In afternoon tea at the 
Alte Burg. Hide and seek after dinner. 22nd.... 
Left from Fribourg . .. reached Berlin with Lady Susan. 
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Dined with Townleys.... 3xsé#. Saunders called on 
me and brought me news of Ladysmith. Bad indeed for 
28th and 87th! Dined with the Townleys.” 

In 1899, as we have seen, the official attitude of the 
German Emperor and of his Government in the matter 
of the Boer War was markedly different from that of the 
German people. The latter were violently hostile. The 
attitude of their Government was entirely correct. It was 
in November of this year that the German Emperor 
visited Queen Victoria at Windsor and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Sandringham, and it was in the 
following month that, in aspeech at Leicester, Mr. Cham- 
berlain advocated an alliance between Great Britam, the 
United States of America and Germany; while, among 
other things, Britain’s cession of the Samoan Islands to 
Germany seemed also to indicate a desire to live on 
friendly terms with her. At the same time in the light 
which has now been thrown upon the policy of Germany 
after she had entered upon ‘‘ Der Neue Kurs,” the doubt 
may be permitted whether the two Governments could 
ever have acted in concert with any real cordiality. 
Even when on the surface there appeared to be a better 
understanding, it seems probable that implicit trust could 
not be placed in the Emperor nor in his Government. In 
1898 an approach had again been made to a better under- 
standing between the two countries and the Emperor 
had practically decided to visit Egypt. Grierson was to 
be attached to him for the visit. But it did not come off. 
Instead, His Imperial Majesty elected to visit Palestine 
and on his way to look in upon the Sultan at Constanti- 
nople. The time was hardly well chosen nor were the 
utterances to which he gave vent on the tour calculated 
to ensure the friendship of Britam. As Sir Arthur Bigge 
‘wrote to Grierson in October: ‘ His visit to Constanti- 
nople seems to me a most unfortunate fact. If the 
brutal attack in Crete had been on Germans instead of on 
English soldiers I expect long before now German shells, 
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and not slow diplomacy, would have thrown every 
Turkish soldier out of the Island.” 

In Germany, however, the early months of the year 
saw the manifestation of a better spirit, due no doubt to 
the firm attitude adopted by the British Government in 
the Fashoda affair. ‘‘ Things are going on nicely here,”’ 
Grierson wrote in February, “and the Germans are 
becoming very friendly. Thank God it is the friendship 
of respect, for I am certain that our action with regard 
to France has made a profound impression here in circles 
which had made up their minds that we had become a 
quantité negligeable.”” On February 22nd Sir Arthur 
Bigge wrote: ‘ Your last letter was full of interest but 
as usual was bagged by the Queen and I have never seen 
it again! The account of Omdurman written by you in 
the Military Paper gave me an excellent lesson in transla- 
tion and was very interesting.... Now will you tell 
Lowenfeldt, privately, that I find that the Queen is not 
going to return from Cimiez via Flushing so will not pass 
through any part of German territory. I am very sorry 
as possibly it might have been arranged for the Emperor 
to have met Her Majesty somewhere and brought his 
sons. Léwenfeldt seemed anxious that the idea should 
not be mentioned and I expect none of the Emperor's 
entourage know about it. So please only tell L. that 
whereas I could not tell him, for I did not know by which 
route Her Majesty would return, she has since said, 
‘Not Flushing’... We leave for Cimiez gth March.” 

The guess may perhaps be hazarded that Her Majesty 
was not keenly desirous of meeting her volatile grandson, 
and indeed some of the remarks in which he permitted 
himself to indulge were well calculated to distress the 
Queen and to prevent the flowering of the somewhat sickly 
plant of Anglo-German friendship. On 27th March this 
diplomatic entry is found in Grierson’s Diary, ‘ To 
Potsdam.... Lunch at Schloss 1.15. I sat on the 
Emperor’s left Burn. Murdoch [who was on a visit to 
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Grierson] on Empress’s left. ... Emperor very pleasant ; 
but rather severe on our policy.”” His Imperial Highness 
was good enough to hold the view that Great Britain 
should have gone to war with France in this year— 
presumably over the Fashoda incident. It may be that 
in 1904 he egged the Czar on to war with Japan. Britain 
was, however, not likely to listen with much respect or 
regard to the chatter of the self-styled ‘‘ Guardian and 
Viceroy ’”’ of her interests. In March 1899 a convention 
was entered into between the French and British Govern- 
ments defining their respective spheres of influence in 
North Africa. 

On 30th October Sir Arthur Bigge wrote: ‘‘ To-day 
I have been to the F.O and arranged that you will receive 
orders from them to come over for the Emperor’s visit. 
You will be expected at Windsor for the time he is there.” 
On 6th November Grierson reported himself to the 
Emperor as attached to him in attendance for his visit 
to England. “ Was received kindly and got a long 
lecture as usual on our ingratitude to Germany in general 
and him in particular.” So runs the Diary. His official 
report was as follows : 

“* After I had made a formal report His Majesty began 
to speak about the War in South Africa in which he 
appeared to be much interested judging by the knowledge 
he displayed of the position of the troops. He expressed 
surprise at the tactical efficiency displayed by the Boers, 
which, he said, he had not expected and agreed with me 
when I said that the present situation according to the 
information published, was not dangerous, (an opinion 
not shared by His Majesty’s subjects), and that the 
assembly of troops on the Cape frontier must infallibly 
relieve the pressure in Natal. He, however, remarked 
that he thought our Government made a mistake in not 
publishing more information and taking the public into 
its confidence, to which I replied that that also meant 
taking the enemy into its confidence, as communication 

M.G, K 
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with the Transvaal was still open through the territory 
of other Powers, and this gave me an opportunity of 
mentioning the ridiculously false news purposely dissemi- 
nated on the Continent and said to be from Pretoria via 
Lorenco Marquez, in support of which I instanced the 
reports of the surrender of Ladysmith, the wounding of 
General White, the capture of Kimberley and of Mr. 
Rhodes being a prisoner, circulated in Berlin last Friday 
evening. These reports, His Majesty replied, were 
probably Bourse rumours, but I said I was afraid that, as 
they were published late in the evening and not confirmed 
next morning, they could only be the work of reckless 
newspaper proprietors. 

“The Emperor then complained of the restrictions put 
on telegraphic communication and said that great loss 
was caused to German business firms thereby. To which 
I replied that no doubt this was greatly regretted in 
England, but that of necessity the lines were much taken 
up with Government messages ... and that the English 
newspapers had made the same complaint as to their 
correspondence so that all were treated alike. 

“His Majesty then began to talk about Samoa and 
expressed great dissatisfaction at the prolongation of the 
negotiations. He said, as nearly as I can recollect: ... 
* You make any concession asked for to France or Russia ; 
you cede half continents to them; but when Germany 
asks for an island, two-thirds of which has been planted 

1These misrepresentations continued. Writing to Grierson on 
goth December 1899 Sir Arthur Bigge said: ‘“‘ The Queen wishes me 
to ask you to try to represent to the Emperor with a view to stopping 
them how grossly libellous and unjust are the attacks made in the 
German military newspapers against our soldiers. I have not seen 
them myself but H.M. says that the most outrageous statements are 
made, such as that the officers have to beat the men before they will go 
on, etc., etc. I think Princess Christian has seen these charming 
reflections on our poor Tommies. As I told you I ventured to express 
to the Emperor surprise at this unfair treatment from a great military 
nation. The Queen has I believe herself written to the Emperor 
suggesting that some of the reports which doubtless will be made by the 
German Military Attaché with our troops should be published in 
Germany.”’ 
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over by her subjects, she is met by a refusal. I am not the 
King of Portugal and this treatment of the subject is 
evidence of very bad diplomatic manners to say the 
least! I tell you plainly that the impression produced 
on Germany by this delay is a very strong one. You 
know yourself how opposed the people and the press here 
are to my journey to England. I and Count Biilow are 
doing all we can to keep both in order, but I know that if 
this Samoan matter is not settled before it is time for me 
to leave for England, my ministers will recommend me not 
to leave the country. I havea very difficult part to play. 
I desire to remain friendly to England but I have my 
duties as German Emperor to think of and I cannot go on 
sitting on the safety valve for ever. Does England not 
want my friendship about the only left to her on the 
Continent ? Some day when she is in trouble she will 
find that German patience has been tried too long.’ 

“Tt is not the first time I have heard the above state- 
ments from His Majesty’s mouth and I do not attach 
very much importance to them, except to that of his visit 
to England being put off. He seemed to be in earnest 
when he said this, and I expect that this threat is a clever 
attempt to force the Samoan negotiations to a conclusion. 
Being quite unaware of the course of the negotiations I 
of course made no reply.’”’ Grierson sums the Emperor 
up in his Diary coloquially enough—“ He is getting a 
bit too big for his boots and wants to bluff us, it seems to 
me.”’ 

Whatever may have in truth been the views of his 
Ministers, the press and the people, William, “‘ Too-big-for- 
his-boots,’”’ Chief of the Army directed by minds as if 
“ off their balance,” paid his visit to England. Grierson, 
who had preceded him, was one of those who met the 
yacht Hohenzollern at Portsmouth on 20th November, 
and, as all the world knows, the Emperor and Empress 
visited the Queen at Windsor and the Prince of Wales at 
Sandringham. Their reception by the crowd lining their 
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route was cordial. At Windsor the Duke of Connaught 
gave Grierson the Royal Victorian Order of the fourth 
class from the Queen, in recognition, as Her Majesty said, 
of his past services to her and her family—an honour 
which, of all his decorations, Grierson valued the most 
highly. The Emperor conferred upon him another of 
what he afterwards called ‘‘ those German things ” —the 
Crown Order of the 2nd Class. 

Back in Berlin the year ends on a solemn note : 

*“* Sunday 31st December.... Dined at the Embassy 
and with Sir Frank to the Schloss. We had, first, service 
in the chapel.... Then as the service ended at 12 
o'clock the guns began to fire thirty-three rounds and it 
was the 1st January 1900.... The Germans call this the 
new century tho’ we do not, and the mutual congratula- 
tions were numerous. Then we had a ‘ Defilir Cour’ 
before the Emperor and Empress, and then I drove back 
with Sir Frank to the Embassy where we all wished one 
another a Happy New Year. Then home to bed, read the 
43rd Psalm and prayed for self and all those dear to me 
and for our arms in the Transvaal and that I might be 
sent out there ‘ in spite o’ them a’.’”’ 

1 Note.—“* There is a certain amount of pleasure in getting rewards 


for war service, not like those German things I have.’’—Letter to his 
mother, 27th August, 1900. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 
(1900) 
Knowledge of the great operations of war can be 


acquired only by experience and by the applied study of 
the campaigns of all the great captains.—NAPOLEON. 


Towarps the end of January 1goo the order of release 
came. At a dance at the Townleys’ on the 24th Grierson 
was told by the Ambassador that Lord Roberts had asked 
for him to go out to South Africa in charge of the foreign 
military attachés. He was in London on the 31st and, 
after a hurried visit to his mother in Glasgow, sailed from 
Southampton on board the Norham Castle on 3rd February. 
Io hts Mother. 

“In the train 3rd Feby. 1900—I got in last night after 
a capital journey.... I found on my arrival a telegram 
from Bigge saying that as the time was so short the Queen 
feared I would be very hurried and so would not ask me 
to come over [to Osborne], but she wished me God speed 
and a safe return. Wasn’t it nice of her? Of course I 
would rather have seen her, but still even my 11.40 
departure was a bit of a bustle.... Iwas met at Waterloo 
by a very nice looking servant, Gunner Sartain, R.H.A., 
sent up to me from Woolwich. So I start under all good 
auspices.” 

Not the least benign was the fate which sent him 
Sartain. Grierson had a big heart and in it found a corner 

1The quoted passages in this chapter are, unless otherwise stated, 

letters to his mother. 
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for his soldier servants. Among his papers are preserved 
letters from many of them which testify to the interest 
he took in their careers long after they had left his service. 
There was Whitehead, the Crimean veteran, one of the 
first, full of tales of the early soldiering days of his master, 
Jack Bryan, the pugilist, and others, not forgetting the 
Gurkha, Jummum Singh. To him Grierson paid an 
annual pension and supplemented it with gifts. ‘‘O 
Lord, O Merciful Lord,’’ the Gurkha exclaims in one 
effusion, ‘‘ wilt thou fulfil the wishes of thy sinful son and 
bring a day when we shall see Colonel Grierson, our old 
generous, benign, and worthy master again as a General 
to rub among us and then I will be able to cool my eyes 
in this life once more with the sight of him.” But in 
Sartain Grierson had found the pearl among soldier ser- 
vants. A keen soldier, he was so proud of belonging to 
the Royal Horse Artillery that, when he came to marry 
and there was not a vacancy on the married strength, he 
refused to be put on that of the Field Artillery, for, so he 
said, ‘Once Royal ’Orse, always Royal ’Orse, Sir.” 
Imperturbable and with a quiet sense of humour he 
became an institution. ‘‘Sir James” was his idol, and 
Jimmy Grierson gloried in Sartain. His confidence in 
him grew as the years advanced, and from the beginning : 
‘“‘ My servant is a ripper,”’ he wrote to his mother on the 
voyage to South Africa, “ and I have had long talks with 
him.,”’ 

Grierson landed at Capetown on the morning of the 
22nd February and put up with his friend, Sandy du 
Cane, D.A.A.G., Lines of Communication, during his two 
days’ stay there. “ The town made a very poor im- 
pression,” he enters in his Diary, “‘ dirty, dusty, pretenti- 
ous and mean withal.”’ Soldiers he found to be cheery 
and confident. ‘‘ They think that the backbone of the 
business has now been broken and that we shan’t have a 
very long job. I don’t quite agree but have too little 
local knowledge to give an opinion.” As regards the 
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attachés, ‘‘ Colonel Herbert, who formerly had charge, 
tells me that the attachés and I are all government guests 
and live on the fat of the land. I order what I want and 
have an account at the bank here to pay for it, so I 
shan’t starve. I have also a detachment of a sergeant 
and twelve men of the Life Guards as escorts and duty 
men, all picked men, and we camp and move with Bobs’ 
Headquarters being considered as on his personal Staff. 
So it seems rather a soft billet and anyway I shall save 
money over it.” 

But the “soft billet ’’ was not to materialise. Journey- 
ing post haste to overtake Lord Roberts, with Prince 
Francis of Teck he rode the thirty miles from Jacobsdaal, 
with a halt of an hour at Klip Drift, where they had news 
of Cronje’s surrender at Paardeberg, and so into the 
British camp on the high south bank of the Modder River. 
** All in great excitement and joy over Cronje’s surrender, 
especially to-day which is Majuba day.” 

“I arrived here just as Cronje and the others came in 
after their surrender and saw the whole show. Cronje 
is a stout, vulgar-looking man, with a thick dark beard, 
dressed in a tweed suit and a slouch hat. I didn’t speak 
to him, but I had a talk in German with Albrecht who 
commanded his artillery. The Boers were a fine stalwart 
lot, all in plain clothes of course and very dirty. They 
didn’t look a bit cast down but seemed rather glad to be 
done with it. Poor devils, they have been harried and 
bombarded for ten days. Their laager was simply a pest- 
house, nothing everywhere but dead horses killed by our 
artillery fire, smashed up carts and carriages, and baggage 
strewn all over the place. I don’t think they lost many 
men, for their trenches were very well made and gave good 
shelter. But the stink is awful.” 

And so after greeting troops of friends: “I slept on 
the ground with my saddle for a pillow and only my 
greatcoat on ’’—his kit only getting in the next morning. 
This was a frequent occurrence on the subsequent march 
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to Bloemfontein, but: ‘‘ This is a great climate and, m 
spite of coming fat and soft from Berlin I am in splendid 
form and have lost no skin from riding either. My nose 
is peeling rapidly but that’s nothing.” 

Immediately on his arrival Lord Roberts sent for him, 
told him that hitherto no attempt had been made to run 
a proper Quartermaster General’s Department, and that 
he was to be Quartermaster General of the Force and 
have nothing to do with the military attachés. “I am 
practically given a free hand under Bobs’ orders and there 
is no billet I would rather have had in the whole army. 
So I am in great luck and in great glee over it. Bobs 
wanted to make me A.Q.M.G. but he was told that that 
grade only existed in the War Office, and so with a bad 
grace he gave way. He regrets much the abolition of 
the old Q.M.G. Dept., in which he served all his time and 
says that its former work is not now done at all and that 
I have to do it, call me what they like. So behold me 
Quartermaster General of an army of 35,000 men with 
I12 guns on the spot, besides all the troops in the rest of 
South Africa outside Natal. My duties are to look after 
the camping, quartering and movements of troops, but 
I have nothing to do with supply, transport and recon- 
naissance of the enemy, which are now handed over to 
special branches, which used to be part of the Q.M.G. 
Dept. in India. So now you know what my work is and 
you will be glad to know that it is not dangerous.” 

Not dangerous, no doubt, but an Army does not live 
by danger alone. Grierson was gazetted in Orders as 
A.A.G, at Headquarters from the 28th. His first work was 
to arrange for the move of the whole force to a new camp 
where the divisions would be concentrated. By the next 
day the work was done and the divisions, says the Diary, 
“Concentrated for the first time in this campaign and 
some order brought into the shew.” The troops so con- 
centrated were the 6th, 7th, and goth divisions under 
Lt.-Gens. Kelly Kenny, Tucker and Sir H. Colville 
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respectively, with guns, Engineers, and certain unallotted 
troops. Lt.-Gen. French’s cavalry division, with the 
exception of two brigades, was about eleven miles ahead 
of the main force. There (Osfontein) they halted for a 
few days awaiting food and forage. ‘‘ The horses of the 
cavalry and artillery are very thin and poor and are 
suffering much from short commons. The men, how- 
ever, in spite of heavy storms which come on occasionally 
and turn their bivouacs into swamps, are extraordinarily 
healthy and in the best of spirits.” So was Grierson— 
Berlin, and the military attachés things of the past! 
“The whole of the British army seems to be somewhere 
hereabouts, for at every turn I meet a pal. Some of them 
are hardly recognisable with their beards but all of them 
can recognise me as I stick to my shaving, and decline to 
dress in fancy clothes.’”’ On 5th March he writes : 

“‘ To-day I have been for a fifteen miles ride with Lord 
Roberts, right out to the furthest cavalry outposts, to 
reconnoitre the Boer position and make the plans of 
attack. We also had a look at the camp on the way and 
had altogether a satisfactory ride. The little man is a 
ripper. I gave him my telescope, the one Sir Charles 
Macgregor gave me, to use and then I had the first peep 
at the enemy I have had. Then we had a crack about 
poor Sir Charles. He said that I had profited by his 
teaching. Kitchener is also very nice, but is very silent 
and reserved and does not say much to anybody.... 
Bobs and his people live in the next house to ours, and we 
call it the ‘House of Lords’ as they are swarming all 
over the place either as A.D.C.s or as simple onlookers and 
loafers. 

“March 6th.... We are going to move to-morrow 
to turn the Boers out of their position at Poplar Grove. ... 
Last night Bobs sent for me and gave me direct personal 
orders for all the moves to take place to-day so I am glad 
to say that he seems to have confidence in me. It’s not 
quite right, for I ought to get my orders through the 
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Chief of the Staff, but I tell the latter everything, so it is 
all right and thus we can please everybody.” 

No doubt Grierson did his best to make the rough 
places smooth, but he held strong, and, in those days, 
somewhat advanced ideas on the articulation and working 
of a Staff in the field, and in South Africa his righteous 
soul was often vexed. Poplar Grove is itself a good example 
of an operation that went wrong because of the want of 
written orders; and throughout the campaign there was 
a lack of uniform practice. At times orders were issued 
directly by the Commander-in-Chief or through his 
personal staff, to the officer concerned with their execution, 
without the knowledge of the Chief of Staff. At others, 
even the officer technically responsible for their execution 
was kept in ignorance. Difficulty and confusion was the 
result. Here, at Poplar Grove, when at about 11.30 the 
Boers were reported to be retreating all along the line, 
Grierson was sent back to see about the baggage. ‘“‘ As 
no orders had been issued, although I had begged that 
this might be done the night before, nothing was ready 
and I had great difficulty in getting all started... . 
I had some lunch at our H.Q. and started to rejoin the 
Chief, which I only did at a kopje east of Poplar Grove, 
twelve miles on at least. I found that the Boers had made 
a regular sauve gus peut, that French and our guns had 
been hammering them and that Headquarters had reached 
Poplar Grove. We bivouacked near Poplar Grove.... 
Our baggage did not come up at ali (I knew it wouldn't) 
and I slept soundly in my greatcoat with saddlebags as 
pillow.” ([Diary.] 

On oth March he wrote from Poplar Grove : 

“‘ My work really only begins when the troops get into 
camp, as I have to arrange where they have to bivouac 
and get their arrangements made. Then I have all the 
work of getting them set in motion in the proper order of 
march, and that takes a lot of doing, especially when the 
staff is inexperienced, as ours is at present. They say 
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that Kruger and Steyn slept in a farmhouse close by here 
the night before the fight and exhorted their warriors to 
fight, but the Free Staters have had enough and we do not 
believe that we shall have any more fighting before getting 
into Bloemfontein, on which we march to-morrow in three 
columns,”’ 

At Driefontein, however, the Boers put up a pretty 
stiff resistance, which was not overcome without what in 
those days was reckoned a considerable loss in killed and 
wounded. On the 12th Headquarters encamped at 
Venters Vallei, where in the night Grierson was awakened 
by Lt.-Col. Cowan, Military Secretary, “who brought 
news that French had, after some opposition, occupied 
the hills surrounding Bloemfontein. [I] went to the 
Chief who gave orders for a change in to-day’s orders 
[that is the 13th]. These I had to carry out and so was 
tramping round camp for an hour in the dark and got 
little sleep after.... Started with Chief and 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade, also Flint’s guns at 5.30 a.m... . to hills over- 
looking Bloemfontein.... Here after a short wait a 
deputation came out and surrendered the town.’’ [Diary.] 
“We at once moved in to take possession,’’ he wrote 
later. “I led the way with a troop of the 16th Lancers 
and I believe was the first officer in.... You should 
have heard the cheering especially when we hoisted the 
Union Jack on the Govt. Buildings, for the inhabitants 
are four-fifths British and welcomed us as deliverers. ... 
I dined at the Club and stood myself a bottle of fiz, out 
of which I duly drank your health. After dinner General 
French proposed Bobs’ health and the little man replied 
in a capital speech in which he thanked us all for what we 
had done and warmly praised the troops—who deserve 
fully every bit of praise they get.” 

There was a long pause at Bloemfontein, the work of 
refitting the Army being much delayed by Boer raids 
upon the railway. ‘I have got all the troops in the 
Army under the personal command of Lord Bobs cannily 
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quartered in bivouacs round the town, and the bivouacs 
really are very neat all things considered. It will be 
good three weeks, however, before we are ready to move 
on, and I am afraid that you people at home will get 
impatient but we shall finish the job all the quicker 
when we do move if we prepare thoroughly now and that 
is just what we mean to do.”’ 

There was much hard work to be done, for not only 
was a large force assembling at Bloemfontein, but the 
activities of Boer raiders entailed considerable movement 
of troops. The following extracts from the Diary indicate 
without unduly stressing difficulties which were not 
caused by the amount of work to be done: 

“* Thursday 29th March. Kitchener returned last night 
so to-day we start work on a more satisfactory 
basis. I am directly under him, which is as it should 
be, with Rawley and Hamilton as my assistants... . 
Saturday 31st March.... Much work all day arrang- 
ing about outposts and communications. Orders for 
latter were made by Bobs direct and were rather 
sketchy.... Sunday 1st April. Engaged all afternoon 
in issuing orders for the extrication of the L. of C. 
troops from the mess made last night by orders and 
counter orders.’ 

Of Lord Kitchener Grierson wrote: “ He is a fine 
fellow and I like to work with him as he spends no breath 
on useless words but gives his orders, and then if you don't 
carry them out properly you catch it. That’s the way to 
do business. Give your orders and let each man rum 
his own show ”’: and later : 

‘“‘ Kitchener has gone down the line to work out the 
arrangements about our supplies and the garrisoning of 
various points and will be away for a few days, so I am 
once more directly under the Chief. But I shall be glad 
when he comes back as he is a better man to work under 
and the Chief likes to be his own Chief of the Staff and to 
go into details a bit too much, which is sometimes a bit 
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apt to bring things into a mess.... But he is a grand 
little man and the men simply adore him.” 

Troops came pouring in daily by rail and road, “ and 
among the former last Tuesday was my old K/3, now the 
43rd Field Battery, but, alas, no more a light nine pounder 
battery, as it was in my time, but armed with 5 inch 
howitzers throwing a 50 Ib. shell with Lyddite. Very 
useful but not so smart. My old friend George Rundle 
commands it, and has now been in it as subaltern, captain, 
and Major, nearly a record in the Royal Regiment.” 

To the son of his friend, Col. Browell, Grierson was 
able to render kindness : 

‘“‘ The day before yesterday I again looked up Browell 
[in civil life a tea planter in Ceylon]... made a small 
contribution of liquid to his mess as troopers can’t get 
much to improve their diet, and he was very grateful. 
The wonder to me is the patriotism of all these civilians 
coming out to fight. They can get nothing out of it, as 
we can, except a bullet or a medal, and I honour them 
greatly. Men of no other nation would do it, I am certain, 
unless their own country were invaded. Even a hen 
will turn to defend her brood.” 

There were things, however, which another nation 
would have done and which Grierson thought ought to 
have been done at Bloemfontein : 

“Grub is getting scarce and dear,” he wrote on 12th 
April, ‘‘ and liquor is not to be had except at exorbitant 
prices. Of course we have our ample rations and our 
private stores and are drinking whisky at 3s. 6d.a bottle 
and good stuff too, but we won’t allow the townspeople 
to use the railway for stores, as we require every truck for 
ourselves, and so they have to fish for themselves as they 
best can. I’m not sorry for them for they have brought 
it upon themselves. We are not half hard upon these 
Boers and we ought to have put a couple of dozen soldiers 
into every Boer house when we first came in instead of 
letting them lie out in bivouacs outside the town. Then 
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we ought to have taken their bed and bedding for the sick 
and wounded, but we are too kind. Germans would not 
have thought twice about doing all this and did it habitu- 
ally in France in 1870, but the authorities would not hear 
of it when I proposed it. But I was right all the same.” 
It will hardly in these days be denied that in those there 
was much to be said for the firm hand. 

The Boer War has become a dim enough memory, yet 
there are those to-day who remember the tale of casualties 
resulting from the enterprise of that exceedingly mobile 
enemy. To several of these incidents Grierson refers in 
his letters. ‘“‘ They can, however,” he concludes, “‘ only 
annoy us, and directly we get our horses and food up we 
shall go on all the same. But I hope we shall have no 
more of these little incidents.” A paragraph of a letter 
from Sir Arthur Bigge is of interest: ‘‘ The German 
Emperor,” he wrote to Grierson, ‘‘ is most sympathetic 
about the war, but I hear he has been giving his views 
very plainly to Sir Frank [Lascelles] upon these last two 
misfortunes and says our officers apparently were going 
along as if they were escorting the Queen’s carriage down 
Piccadilly and thinks the conduct of many of the officers 
is (sic) ‘ assinous |’ ”’ 

Grierson’s letter of 18th April shows that the more 
conspicuous offenders among the enemy did not escape : 
“‘I was President to-day of the first military court held 
here under Martial Law for the trial of Boers who have 
committed crimes against our proclamations. I tried 
four Boers for concealment of arms after we had ordered 
all to be given up, and sentenced them all to a year’s 
imprisonment with hard labour and to have all their goods 
and property confiscated, which has been confirmed by 
the Chief, so I don’t think there will be much more of that. 
‘ At Io o’clock the cock of justice was turned on,’ as the 
Fiscal said.... I gave the correct intonation when I 
announced that ‘at ro o'clock the Court opens’ and 
conducted the proceedings quite 4 la Dougie. It was a 
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new experience for me to preside at such a trial and I 
maintained due solemnity.... Kitchener,’”’ he goes on, 
“is one of the nicest—perhaps the nicest Chiefs I have 
ever served under, and I get to know him better every 
day. There is no nonsense about him, and I like so much 
the way he looks at one with a great big pair of blue eyes. 
I like to be under a man who knows his work and expects 
others to know theirs and do it, and that is what Kitchener 
is. Poor old Macgregor was the same and so was poor 
old Alleyne, and I wish that both of them were alive and 
out here.” 

In the same letter he speaks of the conditions pertaining 
at Bloemfontein : 

“* We have had an awful time of rain the last three days. 
For me, of course, snugly housed, it is only an inconveni- 
ence, but for the men in camp it is awful. Some of them 
have not yet got their tents up and have only shelters. 
The soil here is clayey and holds the rain, so the camp 
soon becomes a mass of mud, and one has to drag the 
one foot after the other out of clammy soil over the 
ankles.” 

And again on the 25th, when the good news that French 
and Rundle had taken De Wetsdorp and that the Boers 
had “ raised the attack on Wepener and are now running 
like hares northwards ’”’ came, and there was hope of a 
move for the force at Bloemfontein: ‘‘ And we shan’t 
be sorry either, for we are all tired of Bloemfontein. 
Besides the town and the camps are beginning to stink, 
as is natural, and, as is also natural, there is a lot of fever 
and sickness among the men. So the sooner we move 
the better for all concerned.... It is a rare treat to get 
letters out here and there are two that never fail—yours 
and the Princess’s.”’ 

For Headquarters the movement northwards began 
on 3rd May. The long march requires little chronicle 
to-day. Arduous it was. ‘Little Bobs is a great 
thruster. He insists on pushing on cofite que coite, 
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and we all play up. Kitchener is a splendid fellow and 
gives the steadying element which Bobs wants, so we get 
on splendidly.” But it was a well found Army that was 
advancing on Pretoria : 

‘“‘T enclose a parade state of the troops which entered 
Bloemfontein on March 13th, which may interest you. 
It shows 35,000 men and we are now advancing with 
60,000 so we have not been idle. Besides we have sixty 
days’ supplies and forage in hand and our line of com- 
munication well guarded so we are right enough.’’ The 
privations suffered by the Army which had advanced on 
Bloemfontein were unknown. “ What with the Queen’s 
chocolate and my mother’s consommé in my haversack 
I shan’t starve on the march as I did before.’ And if the 
nights were ‘‘ gey cauld ”’ so that Grierson was glad of the 
woollen jersey and cap which his mother had sent him, 
and the crossings of the rivers at times gave him trouble, 
on the whole it was not a difficult progress. There was 
little fighting. ‘‘ The Boers have, since Paardeberg, a 
holy horror of being surrounded, and go the moment we 
get round their flanks,’ Grierson wrote from Kronstad 
on 20th May, ‘‘ and I don’t think Rhenoster Spruit will 
be any more of a show than Zand and Vet rivers turned 
out to be.” That and his reference to “‘ the usual long 
bowls and disinclination to push to close quarters ”’ 
when describing the action at the Zand river puts what 
fighting there was in a nutshell. At Kronstad Grierson 
had the opportunity of carrying his theory into practice 
for the benefit of the British troops: ‘I have had the 
pleasure of commandeering everything right and left. 
First of all I billeted officers and men in every malignant 
Dutchman’s house, and then I took their horses, and to- 
day I have requisitioned 200 mattresses and 400 blankets 
for our sick and wounded and have had the pleasure of 
telling the Landrost very plainly, in good Scotch and 
German mixed, my opinion of him when he tried to 
protest and said that the burghers could only ‘spare’ 
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80 mattresses. I never used so much bad language to 
a man in my life before, and finally I reduced him to tears 
and threatened to put him in irons.” 

On 30th May this entry is found in the Diary: “‘ We 
were to have started to ‘ process’ into Johannesburg in 
the Chief’s usual style at ten, but at that hour there was 
no sign of Davies, who had been sent to Johannesburg 
to bring out the Landrost. So we waited patiently. At 
eleven he came with the Dutchman, who conferred with 
the Chief and Cowan, Kitchener not being present; at 
the end the troops were told that they were not to move 
to-day, and it appears that the Boers are to be given six 
hours to clear out! It is fearsome weakness, but can’t 
be helped I suppose.” The Army entered on the 31st, 
Grierson having to go seven or eight miles to find water, 
“‘ and eventually settled the 11th Division on the Jokskei 
Spruit about six miles from the town, H.Q. at Orange 
Grove, 7th Division (less 15th Brigade which remained 
behind at Johannesburg) in rear of us. Gordon was east 
of us, Henry four miles in front, Hamilton at Langlagte, 
French ten miles in front. All got very late into camp, 
thanks to this infernal processioning and the r11th’s 
baggage did not get in till 2 am. Kitchener very sick 
at it all.” 

On 5th June the Army entered Pretoria. Grierson left 
Pretoria and his appointment with the Army in South 
Africa on 16th August. Were we to follow the Diary 
from the date of the occupation of the town to the date of 
his departure a minute and detailed description of the 
movement of troops and a summary of the operations of 
the various columns engaged in the arduous task of 
rounding up the Boer remnant would be the result, a 
result it is far from the purpose of this narrative to attain. 
At one moment the end of the war seemed near at hand, 
at another as far off as ever. It was at one of the former 
moments that Grierson wrote: “ Kitchener is away at 
present ... but I hope he will soon be back. Things 
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don’t go right when K. is away. I always think 
and pray for his return, for I am not senior enough 
to take his place and things that should be done by 
me are done without my knowledge and so confusion 
comes in. 

“‘I wonder often what will happen when the war is 
over. I rather expect that Bobs will go home as soon 
as he can and that Kitchener will be left here for a bit and 
if he asks me to stay on I should be a fool to refuse, for 
he will be the coming man in the Army. But I shall 
try to make my own terms, between ourselves (you and 
me strictly) and I shall ask for something better than I 
now have. Anyway I shall have to stay until I get the 
troops, which are to be sent away, out of the country. 
So the end of the war won’t mean my immediate return, 
and you needn’t expect it. I have had great luck first in 
coming out here at all, and secondly in getting the billet 
I have got, and the most must be made of it, even if it 
means a few months longer. But the war is not over 
to-day, so one need not make useless plans. I only 
wanted to tell you my ideas, and mind you I look a little 
before my nose—Oho! Now!” 

Meanwhile there was much work to be done. The 
question of re-horsing the dismounted men of the cavalry 
and mounted infantry was becoming urgent. There were 
2464 of them in Pretoria alone. The commandeering of 
horses proceeded but slowly and Grierson urged a “ drive,”’ 
for which on June 13th he got the sanction of Lord 
Roberts. 

““ Thursday 14th June.... Carried out my big com- 
mandeer. Put R.F.A. picquets round the west of the 
town and Yeomanry on the north and south, also a line 
of sentries along the Spruit through the centre. Then 
sent in two lines of beaters, one of cavalry and M.I. on 
east of town, one of Colonial M.I. on the spruit, both 
beating westward, and cleared out the place by 6 p.m. 
and had 230 horses and 50 mules on the Racecourse and 
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194 horses and 113 mules in the Remount Yard. Boers 
and others furious but I didn’t care.” 

He was enthusiastic about the climate: “ There is 
something very exhilarating in this climate. You can 
eat or drink what you like, you can starve, you can sleep 
in a puddle and wake up shivering, you can have your 
skin burned off by day and you can break the ice in 
your tub in the morning, but nothing seems to matter. 
I don’t suppose that our troops, who have been doing all 
the above and are in rags forbye, have ever been healthier 
in their lives. We have hardly any sick.” 

But not about the people: ‘‘ Only the people and the 
enemy are vile, and the former are spoiled by the love for 
gold. Gold is spelt here without the ‘1’ and the golden 
idol is the only one worshipped.”’ 

The life in Pretoria was comfortable enough. Its 
monotony was broken by a journey with Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener to inspect the defences down the 
line to Johannesburg, where Grierson met his old friend, 
General Hunter, who had just marched in with his 
division—“ Archie is just the same old man and not a bit 
puffed up with all his success and advancement. He 
began by congratulating me on my brevet and talked 
the best of broad Scotch, ‘Mun, Jimmy, I’m glad to see 
you.’ I hope he will have a bit of a chance now which 
up to the present he hasn’t had at all, as Ian Hamilton 
has broken his collar bone and Archie is to take command 
of his column, which will have the bulk of the fighting 
to do, if fighting there is to be, to finish off De Wet.”— 
by an occasional alarm, as, for instance, the Boer attack 
on the north of Pretoria on 11th July, when they took 
prisoners a squadron of the Greys at Hartebeest Poort. 
—“ We had so few troops in Pretoria,”’ says the Diary, 
‘‘ that the situation was somewhat critical, but, with our 
usual luck, the Boers did not follow up their advantage.” — 


1 Grierson’s promotion to the rank of full Colonel by brevet was 
gazetted on 18th May to date from 1st March, 1goo. 
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by a move of Headquarters out to Balmoral,—‘‘ a place 
which does not bear the least resemblance to its Scottish 
godmother,” and from which a speedy return was made— 
“So this ends what I hope will be the last march of 
the Army Headquarters. We must sit in Pretoria and 
direct matters from a central point. This show will take 
some little time to set right yet, I am afraid, unless we 
can capture De Wet and Steyn. Then the thing would 
be over....’’ Another incident of some interest was the 
discovery of a plot to carry off Lord Roberts : 

“The excitement of the day is the discovery of the 
plot here to carry off the Chief! It was made by Germans 
and Hollanders whom we have allowed to stay here on 
Signing an oath of neutrality. The town was to have 
been set on fire at the west end to draw off the police and 
troops, bodies of men were told off to watch each house 
where staff officers were quartered, and shoot us down if 
we came out, and a picked body was to rush the Chief's 
house and carry him off. But it was found out in time 
and we have made over a hundred and fifty arrests. ... 
I had a long letter from Bigge last mail,’’ he goes on, 
‘“‘in which he tells me that they are getting a bit im- 
patient at home over the prolongation of this war. | 
have replied that unless sterner measures are sanctioned, 
it will go on for a good time longer. Evidently they 
won't fight any more but only harass us and cut ourrailway. 
So I say harass them and slay, burn and destroy till we 
have quite broken them, and I would shoot every foreigner 
we catch fighting on their side who is not a real Boer. 
It is these Germans and Hollanders who keep this show 
going and do all the mischief....” From the “ real 
Boer,’”’ however, Grierson did not withhold his tribute 
of admiration. As thus: ‘“‘ De Wet has again cut our 
railway but this time has had no leisure to do much harm. 
I really respect this De Wet. He is a butcher by trade, 
but has shown himself a most able leader of partisans and 
a master of guerilla warfare.” 
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‘“‘ Sterner measures,” as everyone knows, had eventu- 
ally to be adopted, but Grierson was not to see their 
initiation. Under date 15th August he entered in his 
Diary : 

“Last night [certain details] came in. Brought them 
all past the Chief at 9.30, and at his house was met by the 
news that the Queen had selected me to be staff officer 
to Count Waldersee, C. in C. in China, and that I was to 
proceed at once to Colombo and join the North German 
Lloyd steamer, ‘Sachsen,’ there on 7th September. 
Was naturally very pleased and proud. The Chief and. 
all others congratulated me heartily. Finished up all 
my work in the Q.M.G.’s Department and handed the 
office over to Henry Wilson.... Welch eine Wendung 
durch Gottes Fiihrung !” 


CHAPTER IX 


FROM PRETORIA TO PEKING 
(1900-1901) 


The Germans are terribly in earnest ; they have one of 
the cleverest men in Europe at their head; they take 
note of everything; they learn from everything; and 
they are blessed with a very highly trained and con- 
scientious body of officers and administrative officials. 
Under such circumstances, they will prove formidable 
rivals for us, and rivals far more to be feared than others 
whose intentions are more outspoken.—GRIERSON in his 
Report on the Organisation of the German Contingent, 
China Expeditionary Force, 


THE Allan liner Bavarian sailed from Durban in the 
early morning of 24th August rg00 with Grierson on 
board, in, as it chanced, his “‘ first independent com- 
mand ’’—r3 officers and 206 men of the rst Gloucesters 
as the escort of 1300 Boer prisoners on their way to 
Ceylon. The Boers appear to have given little trouble. 
Every morning and evening they had prayers. One old 
Boer read the Bible and gave out the Psalm which they 
all sang in a very high key and through their noses. One 
day they sang the Auld Hundredth and on another 
Martyrdom. There was an appeal in these old tunes to 
Grierson, and that rather than the suggested analogy 
between the group of dour, obstinate, fanatical Boers 
assembled on the deck of the Bavartan and those old 
groups assembled in the secret hiding-places of the Scottish 
western uplands, sought and too often found by the 


Laird o’ Lag, led him to wonder whether on some future 
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day they would sing them again, not “in a strange land,” 
but with their British co-religionists in an Imperial South 
Africa. And so they steamed across the Indian Ocean 
to Colombo. 

In the early morning of 7th September the s.s. Sachsen 
with Count von Waldersee, his Headquarters, and troops 
of the German Contingent, China Expeditionary Force, 
came in, and Grierson went on board, finding himsd 
with mingled feelings once more among Germans. Von 
Waldersee received him with cordiality, was much 
exercised at his having no white clothing and, impervious 
to his assurances that his khaki serge was quite as cool 
as white, insisted on lending him two suits of his own. 
He found many Berlin acquaintances on the Staff; and 
settled down with his usual sangfroid and determination 
to make the best of things. ‘‘ How comes it,” asked a 
German soldier of Sartain, ‘“ that you serve a German 
officer? ’’ The indignation of Sartain’s denial may be 
imagined. ‘‘Ach! But it is so,” insisted the German, 
“‘ for at dinner he sits at the Count von Waldersee’s right 
hand speaking German as only a German can speak it 
and after dinner he sings our songs as no Englishman 
could.” 

“Poor Sartain is not very well off,” wrote Grierson.! 
“* He can’t sleep on the troop deck, he says, for the stink 
of the Germans, who, he says, never wash, and as to the 
food, he says that it is all grease and that he believes they 
boil all the ends of tallow candles in the ship into it. 
So I feed him on tinned things out of my own store and 
give him a little whisky and wa’ar, which quite pleases 
him. He looks so decent and clean in comparison with 
these lousy Germans.”’ And as the ship ploughed its 
way through the Malay Archipelago and the Straits of 
- Sumatra the heat did not improve matters. Grierson 
was keenly noting German methods on this their first 


1 The s birlaeanerriie in this chapter, unless otherwise indicated, are from 
letters to his mother 
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overseas expedition! In his Report to the Intelligence 
Division he writes: ‘In the transport of the German 
contingent to China most of the faults were committed 
which have made our Crimean arrangements notorious.’’ 
Transports overcrowded, food indifferent, accommodation 
for officers and men atrocious, means of landing totally 
neglected are some of these he mentions. It filled him 
with joy to see the German demeanour as the Sachsen 
dropped her anchors at Penang, Singapore, and Hong- 
Kong. She had already touched at Aden and Colombo. 
“It is a great eye-opener for these Germans,” he wrote, 
“‘ to come into port after port in each of which the Union 
Jack is flying the whole way along their journey. It 
gives them some idea of what the British Empire is and 
more power to it.” On their departure from Singapore 
two steamers filled with German excursionists accom- 
panied them for a few miles, ‘‘ and there was much cheering 
and playing of ‘ Deutschland tiber Alles ’—which it isn’t 
quite yet.” 

At Hong-Kong the German Field Marshal transferred 
his quarters to the German cruiser Hertha, sent to meet 
him there by order of his Emperor. Grierson remained 
on board the Sachsen, which, steaming along the coast of 
China and passing numerous little rocky islands, with the 
weather cooler at night—a great relief in the badly 
ventilated North German Lloyd boat—came to the 
mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang, where the filth of the 
water for miles around ‘‘ when one considers that it 
drains half China is hardly to be wondered at.” From 
Woo Sang at the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang they 
steamed up to Shanghai in a tug, and landed at the quay 
of the French concession where Guards of Honour of all 
nations were drawn up. ‘“‘ Our troops [Indians] were in 
full dress and quite took the cake for in the guards of the 
first three regiments there was not a man under six feet 
in height and many were 6 ft. 4 ins. and 6 ft. 5 ins. The 
Germans were dumb with amazement when they saw 
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them, and as the troops marched off the people cheered 
the Indians most vociferously.”” There was a compli- 
mentary parade held on the next day, and on 23rd 
September the Sachsen steamed forth on the last stage of 
her long voyage. On the 25th she arrived at the Taku 
anchorage. 

It may be well at this point briefly to glance at the 
events which led up to the anchoring of these German 
ships, with their freight of German soldiers, in Chinese 
waters.! The I-ho-ch’nan, commonly known as “ Boxers,’’ 
was a Chinese secret society the origin of which is not to 
be traced with any degree of certainty. Its avowed 
object was the expulsion of the foreigners, and whether it 
owed its origin to the cession of Kiao-Chou to the Germans, 
or was an ancient Society which the general unrest had 
stirred into activity, it was not suppressed, rapidly 
gained power and influence, and became a rallying point 
not only for enthusiasts but for every scoundrel in the 
provinces in which it worked. The Boxers at first 
confined themselves to the province of Shan-Tung, where 
they had gained the favour of the anti-foreign Governor, 
Yu-hsien, and declared their object to be the destruction 
of the Roman Catholic priests and their converts. But 
the comparatively limited sphere and object did not long 
satisfy their “ patriotic ’ ambition, and, towards the end 
of 1899, they spread into the southern part of Chi-li, while 
a Protestant or ‘secondary devil’ in the person of Mr. 
Brooks, an English missionary, was murdered in Northern 
Shan-Tung at the end of December. The British Minister’s 
demand for the execution of the murderers, the punish- 
ment of the officials concerned and the suppression of the 
Society was met in the letter rather than in the spirit. 
Yu-hsien was ordered to Peking and shortly thereafter 
appointed Governor of Shan-hsi. It is needless to say 
that the Society was not suppressed. It had got far 


1 The following paragraphs are based on the official account of the 
military operations in China, 1900-1901. 
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beyond the powers of the Chinese Court, torn by faction, 
and with the ignorant, anti-foreign Manchu faction, with 
its Boxer sympathies, in the ascendant over the more 
enlightened party composed of the high Chinese officials. 
With Shih-k’ai Governor of Shan-Tung order was indeed 
maintained with more or less success in that province, but 
in Shan-hsi, Yu-hsien’s new province, and in Chi-li a 
reign of terror began. The Powers protested in vain, 
the Boxers began to drill openly in Peking itself, the 
Chinese regular troops became involved, and the Chinese 
Court came down on the side of the Boxers, fortunately, 
thanks to the disobedience of the Governors of some of the 
provinces, without entirely disastrous effect. Throughout 
Chi-li the Boxers were for the moment in the ascendant, 
and by the beginning of June all communication between 
Peking and the outside world was cut. On the 13th the 
Boxers first attacked the Legations and began the whole- 
sale murder of Chinese Christians. On the 11th the 
Japanese Chancellor had been murdered, and on the 2oth, 
it is said at the instigation of the Chinese authorities, Baron 
von Ketteler, the German Minister, was done to death by a 
Chinese regular soldier. To Admiral Seymour's abortive 
attempt to reach Peking with a handful of men, the 
capture of the Taku forts by the Allies, the Chinese attack 
on Tientsin and the relief of that city, this narrative need 
no more than allude. Fresh allied troops were constantly 
arriving, and by the beginning of August rgoo the situation 
was so well in hand that a move on Peking was practicable. 
An allied force of some 20,000 men with 70 guns brushed 
aside all opposition and relieved the Legations on the 
16th. Expeditions were sent out in all directions. By 
the time the Sachsen cast her anchors in the Taku anchor- 
age, the back of the Boxer rising had in effect been 
broken. The return of the allied troops from Pao-ting-fu 
in November 1900 marked the end of active military 
operations so far as the allies, other than the Germans, 
were concerned. The Boxers as a fighting force had 
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ceased to exist. It was necessary, however, that the 
Germans should justify their voyage by spreading among 
the Chinese within as large an area as it could reach, the 
terror of the German name. Under the pretext of un- 
earthing Boxers this high ambition was relentlessly 
pursued.! 

It will be remembered that the armies of every first 
class European Power, with the American and Japanese 
Army, and Australia, were represented in the Allied Force 
of which Count von Waldersee assumed the ‘‘ supreme 
direction ’’ in the province of Chi-li. Friction is notori- 
ously too often the concomitant of allied military 
operations, and the Chinese Expeditionary Force was 
certainly no exception. The French had refrained from 
appointing a representative on the Field Marshal’s Staff ; 
America was also unrepresented; while the Russian 
officers on the Headquarters Staff would have it that Von 
Waldersee had only been appointed to conduct operations 
for the relief of the Legations and that, as this had been 
accomplished, the Russian contingent was no longer under 
his command. It would not only be extraordinarily 
tedious but partake of the nature of a work of superero- 
gation to trace from their origin the various causes of 
offence which, especially after active operations had 
ceased, arose between the Allies. Some may be suffici- 
ently gathered from the narrative as it proceeds. The 
rest may be left in the oblivion into which they have 
fallen. The chief was perhaps the question of the 
railways. It cannot be said that the peace of the world 
was advanced by the marshalling of the armed representa- 
tives of the Allied nations in Northern China. 

The British contingent of the Chinese Expeditionary 
Force consisted of Indian troops with British batteries, 

1“ The policy of Army Headquarters is to make constant expeditions 
all over the country, and in these expeditions the Germans show a most 
laudable anxiety to bring on a fight. Most Chinamen are ‘ Boxers,’ 


and villages are shelled, ‘ stormed ’ and then fined or requisitioned on 
the most slender grounds.’’—Grierson’s Report. 
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a battalion of Welsh Fusiliers, and an Australian con- 
tingent, organised in four Brigades under the command of 
Major General Sir Alfred Gaselee, K.C.B., A.D.C., with 
the local rank of Lieutenant General. The Brigadier 
Generals were on Grierson’s suggestion given the local 
rank of Major General. Grierson himself was given the 
rank, pay and allowances of a Deputy Adjutant General. 
He was the connecting link between General Headquarters 
and the British Force, and among his duties was that of 
upholding British interests on the Headquarters Staff. 
It was largely due to his tact and good humour that many 
rough places were in the end made partially smooth. 
With Count von Waldersee he remained on cordial terms. 
Of General Gaselee he wrote: ‘‘ General Gaselee has been 
down here (Tientsin), and I have made his acquaintance 
and been present at several interviews between him and 
Waldersee. He is a very charming man and a fine 
soldier ; it is quite a pleasure to deal with him, and he 
won't stand any nonsense or let the British be sat upon 
in any way, which is good, as I think that aW/ other nations 
are jealous of us and try to get the best of us.” But 
General von Schwarzhoff, von Waldersee’s Chief of Staff, 
he had the greatest difficulty in ‘‘ just tholing.” ‘I 
shall have a row with that man yet!” he enters in his 
Diary on one occasion. 

On the morning of 27th September Count von Waldersee, 
with the Headquarters Staff, landed at Tongku and 
proceeded by rail to Tientsin where he was received by the 
usual guards of honour of all nations. 

“We are mostly put up in the Astor House Hotel,” 
Grierson wrote, “‘so while I daresay you imagine me 
sleeping in a puddle in a rice field and being crucified by 
Boxers, I am living as if in profound peace in a nice room 
with a veranda in front, in which Sartain is bivouacked, 
overlooking the public gardens in which a band plays 
every afternoon. So I am not to be pitied, and if I only 
could get some home letters I should be perfectly com- 
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fortable.... B/R.H.A. is here under Blane, who was a 
great friend of Lyon’s and went out in the same cabin 
with him to India the last time. Their camp is about 
14 miles outside the walls, and of course I have seen a lot 
of them. It is such a relief to get away from these 
Germans for a bit and talk shop with one’s own people. 
On Monday I had a galloping drill along with the battery, 
which was splendid. The place offers most extraordinary 
street scenes. You can’t walk twenty yards without 
meeting soldiers of every army in the world, and one is 
always returning salutes right and left. The funniest 
show of all is the Jap army. These queer little men 
look so like toy soldiers and everything is on such a small 
scale, that one finds difficulty in taking them seriously. 
But they are first rate soldiers all the same and have done 
excellent service. Their organisation and equipment 
are said to be the best out here, and the only thing is 
that they are very sickly. They get a disease, a sort of 
paralysis, which only attacks yellow men and from which 
Europeans are quite exempt, called berri-berri, and every 
day some of them die and are burnt near the German 
camp. The Germans also are very unhealthy, but that 
was only to be expected, for they are all young boys and 
their officers and N.C. Officers know nothing about the 
way to take care of their men in the East and can’t give 
them good advice. Our troops are bursting with health, 
I am glad to say.... 

“* Tientsin, 10th October 1900. At last! Yesterday I 
had the great pleasure of receiving your two letters of 
27th July, which came round the Cape, and of 2oth 
August which came direct. I suppose I shall go on getting 
two letters for some weeks now, which makes it all the 
nicer. So I feel quite pleased now that my line of com- 
munications has been safely established, and I don’t feel 
so far away from home.... An expedition is going out to 
Pao-ting-fu in two columns, one from here, the other from 
Peking. I should dearly like to accompany it, but of course 
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I can’t, as my place is with Waldersee. B/R.H.A. goes 
from here and I could have such a good time marching 
with them. My servant’s brother is a gunner in the 
battery, and Sartain himself served for six years in it, 
so he feels quite at home here. It’s more than I do, for I 
get very sick of these Germans. Their ways are not our 
ways nor their thoughts our thoughts, and I fly daily for 
comfort to B/R.H.A.... [He again refers to the streets 
of Tientsin full of the armed men of eight nations, some 
of them very far in appearance from the British idea of 
smartness, and goes on}. Our Indians are out and away 
the most picturesque and the most soldierly and smart, 
and everybody praises them up to the skies. To-morrow 
Waldersee is going to review all our British troops, the 
only people who have offered to parade before him, the 
others not being fit to be seen. The Germans are in an 
awful mess, no horses, no transport,! no great coats, and 
their organisation is most faulty. I daresay they would 
be all right if they only had to cross the frontier into 
France but this sort of thing is beyond their ken altogether 
and they are quite upa tree. The Japs are the best of all 

out here and are splendidly organised and led. There is 

no doubt that in their case guid gear is made up in small 

bundles. An old friend of mine, General Fukushima, who 

was Jappy Military Attaché at Berlin in 1892, is attached 

to Waldersee’s Staff, and he is going to make all arrange- 

ments for me to see the Japs at home when I go to the 

Country either on leave from here if we stay the winter 

or on my way back to England if we don’t.” 


1“ The carriages brought out were those in use in the Army in 
Europe. They are quite unsuitable to the roads of this country, and 
have as a matter of fact been discarded, and replaced by requisitioned 
country carts, which make admirable transport, or by camels or pack- 
mules. This is the great department in which experience in war tells, 
and, needless to say, it is the one in which the Germans have failed most 
conspicuously. At first they were quite without means of transport, 
and it was only with much difficulty and after great delay that sufficient 
was collected for the small force that moved out to Pao-ting-fu.”— 
Report. : 
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During the halt at Tientsin the expeditions to Shan-hai- 
kwan and Pao-ting-fu were arranged for and started, not 
without difficulty, while the trouble with the Russians 
over the railway continued. With the Shan-hai-kwan 
expedition Grierson had sent Lt.-Col. Powell of the 
Indian Staff Corps who was the second British repre- 
sentative on the Field Marshal’s Staff. Lt.-Col. Powell’s 
action there seems to have caused dire offence to the 
Germans. Owing to a breakdown in telegraphic com- 
munication General Gaselee’s orders did not reach 
General Reid at Wei-hai-wei in time, and when Lt.-Col. 
Powell arrived at Shan-hai-kwan he seems to have been 
first in the field. So at least one gathers from Grierson’s 


“‘ Wednesday 3rd October.... Powell landed there on 
Monday and occupied the forts with 18 men. Next day 
the combined fleets arrived but our troops were unac- 
countably absent. 4th October.... Had an interview 
early with Schwarzhoff at which he told me that Powell 
had exceeded his duty—denied entrance of ports at 
Shan-hai-kwan to Germans and taken command which 
as an officer of the C. in C.’s Staff he should not do. I 
told him that Powell was an officer on my Staff and that 
before expressing an opinion on his treatment of Germans 
I must await his report. That he should take command 
was in accordance with our system if he was the senior 
officer present irrespective of his employment. So he 
didn’t get much change.... General Campbell and 
Hudson, Reid’s D.A.Q.M.G., came to me in evening and 
the latter brought Powell’s reports of what he had done at 
Shan-hai-kwan. He had landed on 30th September, 
occupied the station that night with his eighteen men and 
next morning hoisted the British flag on the Forts and at 
Chin-wan-chow. The Russians were very much annoyed 
when they arrived on 2nd October by rail from Tong-shan. 
5th October. Saw Waldersee in morning and in presence of 
Schwarzhoff and Gayl read over Powell’s diary and told 
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them all about the taking of Shan-hai-kwan. They 
seemed little pleased and it is my firm opinion that there 
is some arriére pensée.... At 1 saw Schwarzhoff, who 
said that Liniévitch (the Russian General] had complained 
of Powell’s behaviour. Told him I was glad to hear it as 
it showed that some opposition was being offered to 
Russian aggressiveness at last. Evidently we shall have 
no political support from the H.Q. Staff. The delay in 
arrival of our troops was due to the wire sent by Gaselee 
taking 48 hours to reach Wei-hai-wei.” 

Nor did the arrival of Major General Reid with the 
troops from Wei-hai-wei end the trouble. The Russians 
declined to recognise his position as ‘‘ O.C. landed troops ” 
and matters threatened to become serious. A way out 
was found. “I am truly obliged to you for your letters 
which have just come with Army Order 96,” Reid wrote 
to his friend of Indian days. ‘I am most jubilant and 
could not possibly have expected more. Well do I know, 
though you don’t even hint at it, how much I owe to you 
in the matter, and I am deeply grateful to you.”’ And 
General Reid was right. The Army Order, Grierson 
enters in his Diary of the 2oth, “was due to my con- 
versation with Schwarzhoff yesterday in which I told 
him that we were tired of playing the fool there. Reid is 
to have command of the German, Austrian, Italian and 
Japanese troops.” ‘‘ This,” remarks the official chron- 
icler, ‘‘ tended to bring about a better state of affairs as 
much lawlessness had previously prevailed among the 
troops, and the surrounding country was being pillaged 
by Chinese banditti.” 

The Pao-ting-fu expedition afforded Grierson an 
opportunity of which he was not slow to take advantage, 
and which, it must be confessed, afforded him intense 
enjoyment. Preparations hung fire and the cause was 
apparent. The Germans were not ready to move. 

“ 6th October. Spoke to Schwarzhoff after dinner and 
offered to put the resources of the British contingent at his 
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disposal for the German troops for Pao-ting-fu expedition 
as otherwise we should be too late and the French, who 
were moving on it, would be there before us. He thanked 
me and said that he would let me know soon and asked 
me if there would be any objection to British troops being 
placed under [a French General] for this expedition. I 
replied, none whatever. Our only wish was to get on. 
Good our offering stores to the Germans! 7th October. 
Renewed the above proposals. They have no great 
coats! These are deep down in the hold of one of their 
ships at Taku and they can’t unload for want of lighters. 
... 8thOctober. Orders for the advance on Friday 12th. 
Pao-ting-fu is to be reached on the 19th. The French 
move has done the job. The column from here is to be 
under the French Brigadier General, Baillaud, and is to 
consist of [British, French, Italian, and German troops]. 
The Peking column is to be under Gaselee who is to 
command both columns after crossing the line Au-an-fu, 
20 km. from Pao-ting-fu.”’ 

On the 14th October, the bulk of the Staff-having gone 
on before, the Field Marshal, his two personal aides-de- 
camp, the Chief of the Staff, and one or two others, 
including the British, Russian, Italian and Japanese 
representatives, set out for Peking. ‘‘ We have been put 
up,” Grierson wrote from Tung-chow on the 16th, “in 
Chinese houses, and J have been very comfortable, as of 
course I have all my field kit with me and am very much 
envied in consequence. These Germans have no idea of 
soldiering in uncivilised countries, and have no camp kit 
at all, so each day they have to search for blankets, beds, 
everything in fact.1 I like to see the quiet smile on 


2It must not, however, be assumed that Grierson, who knew all their 
faults, many of which he put down to inexperience, in any way under: 
rated the Germans. One or two extracts from his Report show how 
correctly he measured them. ‘‘ The German officer,’’ he says, “’ while 
holding fast to his beliefin the ineffable righteousness of his theories, and 
in the superiority of his Army to all others, feels himself here, in a 
strange country for the first time in his life, at a certain disadvantage, 
and true to his instincts of making the most of his opportunities, he 

M.G. M 
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Sartain’s face when he puts out my kit and the others 
come and admire. Poor Sartain has a bad time for he 
can’t eat the greasy German rations they give him, and 
says, ‘ they turns my stummick.’ So to-day I sent him 
down to the Welsh Fusiliers and he came back smiling 
and saying he had had the first square meal since leaving 
Tientsin. ... 

‘ Peking 19th Oct. 1900. How time slips past! It is 
eight years to-day since Lyon died. He would have now 
been a major commanding a battery of R.H.A. had he 
lived. 

‘“‘T hope you got my last letter with the photos which 
I posted from Tung-chow. Next day (17th) we marched 
rather earlier than usual and first crossed the Pa-li-kao 
bridge where Sir Hope Grant had his fight in 1860. What 
a change since then! We and the French were the only 
ones in it, and now, forty years later, we have this motley 
crew of eight nations, all as jealous of one another as can 
be and all trying to get the better of one another. It 
was bad enough to have to drive a pair then for Sir Hope, 
but now the task seems almost hopeless, and the more 
I see of it the more I think that it will all end in a grand 
blaze up all round, and the first row will come between 
ourselves and the Russians. .. . 

“Some distance outside the city, the portion of the 
Staff which had been a day’s march ahead came out to 
meet us and our cavalcade became imposing. As we got 
turns to the British officer to learn the art of warfare in uncivilized 
countries.... The German dream—instigated by that most far-seeing 
of monarchs, the Emperor William II.—is of a future Colonial Empire 
which shall rival ourown. Already the Navy is growing and they talk 
of a ‘ Greater Germany.’ Germany as a Colonial power will have to be 
seriously reckoned with in the future, and the impression I have 
gathered from close and intimate intercourse with German officers in 
the campaign is that they are fully imbued with this notion and will 
leave no stone unturned to enquire into our methods and profit by our 
experience. The German troops in China are a splendid body of men, 
full of the best spirit, smart in their bearing, drilled to perfection, 
and thoroughly representative of the fine Army to which they be- 


long ... but they suffer from all the defects of young and inexperienced 
troops...” 
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nearer, the walls loomed taller and taller, really they are 
enormous, and the gates are marvels of monstrosity. 
Outside the Chinese city the allied generals met us and 
an escort of the rst Bengal Lancers ‘took charge’ of us. 
Among the generals were Barrow [General Gaselee’s Chief 
of Staff] who was D.A.Q.M.G. with me in the Indian Con- 
tingent in 1882 and Norman Stewart (commanding the 
2nd Brigade] who was D.A.A.G. with me at Suakin in 
1885. Both are much senior to me however. We went 
along the south wall of the Tartar town amidst scenes of 
ruin and desolation, and passed into it by its southern 
gate, from which we entered the Legation Road in which 
all the besieged Legations were, except ours, which lies 
a little way back. Here began a line of troops on both 
sides, which stretched for about three miles through the 
city to our quarters. First came French, Italians and 
Austrians, a poor-looking lot all round. Then came 
Germans, not looking very smart but still an improvement 
on the others, and a Company of Russians—all that is 
left of them at Peking. Then came our own Indians, 
a splendid show in their cloth uniforms, scarlet or drab, 
looking so soldierlike and a good half of the men wearing 
medals which showed the stuff they were made of. None 
of your young Continental levies! From the point where we 
wheeled into the ‘ Forbidden City ’ the Americans began, 
fine men and very well kitted but not especially soldier- 
like ; and the little Japs carried the living hedge along to 
the Winter Palace where our quarters are. 

“All along the Legation road the houses were in 
absolute ruins on both sides, but the Forbidden City was 
almost untouched. This is practically the Palace of the 
Emperor, which covers such an extent of ground that it is 
really a city of itself. It is surrounded by walls and 
contains no large buildings like our palaces, but an 
enormous number of pavilions and groups of pavilions, 
surrounded by gardens, with lakes and temples dotted 
about everywhere. In the very middle of it all is the 
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Emperor's own enclosure, walled all round, into which we 
are only allowed to go with passes and we can’t ride into 
it as it is all steps and stairs. 

“Our palace is a most extraordinary place, a regular 
maze of passages, gardens, pavilions, lakes, and canals, 
and I should be afraid to say how much ground it covers. | 
I only know that it takes me five minutes to walk to the | 
Mess and twenty minutes for Sartain to go to the stables 
and back, and I live pretty nearly in the middle of the 
place. The Field Marshal has the Empress Mother’s own 
apartments, quite marvellous in their splendour and 
curiosity, a sort of pavilion, one story high, in the middle 
of the whole show. The pavilion to the north of this is 
fitted out as our Mess. I have a quarter in the next 
court to the west, which is the harem, a little pavilion 
with a central hall and three rooms opening out of it on 
each side. The walls are mainly wood and paper and 
glass, and I am in an awful funk that I shall burn the 
place down, as we all are, and so I am canny in consequence. 

I am in the east wing. In front I have a very 
pretty garden with a fountain, trees, flowers, and 4 
rookery in which the infernal birds wake me up at 5 a.m. 
All my heavy baggage arrived this morning, so now I am 
established complete. How curious to think that this s 
the third enemy’s capital I have ridden into in six months 
—Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Peking! ”’ 

In these surroundings Grierson was to spend the winter 
—a winter rather of discontent. He felt himself far from 
the centre of affairs; there was little of a soldier’s work 
to do; the negotiations over countless matters were 
protracted and tedious ; and there was constant friction. 
He, like everyone else, became heartily sick of the whole 
affair and wished fervently that he had been left in South 
Africa to the end. ‘‘ Here we are simply stagnating,’ 
he wrote on 17th November, “‘ and waiting for the diplo- 
matic negotiations. It isn’t a decent war at all, and I 
shan’t wear the medal which I suppose I shall get, with 
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much pride. But still I have been ordered here, and 
selected for the job, and I suppose I must dree my weird. 
I had no choice in the matter. They neither said ‘ by 
your leave ’ or ‘ with your leave.’ ”’ 

“There is not much in the way of news to give you,” 
he writes on 26th October, “‘ and my time is taken up 
with writing to settle various matters and by sight- 
seeing. There is a wheen to see in this place, mind ye ! ” 
After a lunch to celebrate the German Emperor’s birthday, 
‘at which we had free drinks out of a consignment of 
two hundred bottles of champagne, a present from the 
Emperor to the Headquarters Staff,” he walked to the 
island in the Golden Lake over which he was shown by “a 
very nice French Captain of Marines, Huron de la Roche,” 
and from a little temple close under the big tomb—the 
island being studded with temples, graves of kings, and 
tea-houses—had a marvellous view of Peking, more like 
a great garden than a city, the trees in every courtyard 
hiding from view the roofs of the houses, and everywhere 
pagodas and temples over-topping the trees, while the 
enormous guardhouses over the city gates stood out in 
towering mass. With Count von Waldersee he visited 
the Summer Palace some ten miles out, where they were 
received by a guard of the 1st Sikhs, the palace most 
brilliant in its colouring, clustering in a series of little 
pavilions and gardens up the hillside, at the top of which 
was a red temple adorned with gilt in every possible 
corner. At the foot of the little hill lay a lake and the 
whole scene was made brilliant by sunshine. On another 
day he went with Chief of Staff Schwarzhoff to the Temple 
of Heaven standing in a great park in the midst of the 
Chinese city—the pidce de résistance being a circular 
platform of white marble to which the Emperor alone was 
allowed to ascend and on which he prayed once a year 
with his face turned towards the temple. But the great 
*‘tamasha ”’ of these days was the entry of the Field 
Marshal and the whole Headquarters Staff, escorted by a 
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Company of Marines, into the Inner Palace, “‘ the Holy 
of Holies,”’ where, having passed through courtyard 
after courtyard, they arrived at the big reception hall or 
throne room, in front of which is seen a terrace where only 
princes may sit. ‘‘ The Emperor sits alone inside, and 
all his courtiers kneel facing him in rows in the courtyard.” 
*“‘ All very impressive,” Grierson enters in his Diary, 
but the public buildings looked very neglected and the 
Courts were all grass-grown.—The Germans thought it a 
historic occasion ! ” 

Early in November wintry weather set in. A cold 
north wind blowing at times a gale and carrying with it 
“every particle of dust in the place,” rendered these 
paper houses uncomfortable dwelling-places. ‘‘ My fingers 
are so cold that even with a stove behind me, a cigar in 
my mouth, and two nips of whisky inside me, I can hardly 
hold the pen.” And again—“‘ Now I must get to bed, 
which is the only really warm and comfortable place in 
Peking.” But. matters were improved by the Engineers, 
who set to and walled-in his quarters. 

There was always work on hand. The railway was 
perhaps the chief bone of contention. It was the property 
of a Chinese company and had been built with money 
lent by the Hong-Kong Shanghai Bank, the shareholders 
of the loan being for the most part British subjects. At 
the commencement the Russians had seized it, and, under 
their nerveless administration, the work of repair, necessi- 
tated by the Boxer incursions upon it; went on but slowly. 
Various arrangements were come to tentatively, whereby 
different sections -were handed over tothe different 
nationg temporarily. It would serve little purpose to 
trace the negotiations which kept Grierson as an intet- 
mediary and peace preserver busy. His despatches to the 
Secretary for State contain an account of the whole matter, 
while scattered through the Diary of these months may be 
traced the various steps which led up to the signing of a 
Convention on 17th January Igor whereby the railway 
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was handed over by the Russians to the Germans, and 
the further convention signed on 15th February whereby 
it was finally re-transferred to its rightful owners, the 
British. The latter was published the same evening in 
Army Order 712. ‘‘ The Russians are as much dis- 
gusted with the German Staff as I am,” Grierson enters 
in his Diary. 

«, On 26th October Powell returned from Shan-hai-kwan 
and on the 30th Grierson “had a talk with Schwarz- 
hoff and defended Powell’s action. He has behaved very 
well and has been much maligned by Germans and 
Russians.” 

Pao-ting-fu was “captured ”’’ on the roth October. 
Writing to Grierson from before the town on the 18th 
General Gaselee questioned the need of keeping British 
troops there and hoped that he might be permitted to 
withdraw them to Peking and Tientsin, where he had made 
arrangements for their food and shelter during the winter. 
It was decided that the British should winter as desired 
by their General, and although the Germans left a detach- 
ment at Pao-ting-fu, others of their troops returned to 
Peking. 

“‘'We had a great show here on Thursday (6th Nov.) 
when the troops returned from the Expedition to Pao- 
ting-fu. The Field Marshal inspected the German- 
Italian Column under Colonel Von Norrmann, to which 
also 150 of our 16th Bengal Lancers were attached. 
They had had a little fight on the way back and marched 
in with all the banners they had captured displayed and 
also five, gutis they had taken. I am told, however, that 
neither guns nor banners were taken in fight but were 
found in.villages! However, they have seen nothing of 
war for thirty years and this sort of thing pleases them. 
I hear that at their fight the officers took rifles and shot 
down Chinese. This we consider all wrong for the officer 
is there to lead his men, not to kill individuals of the 
enemy, but the Germans are very keen to shed blood, and 
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were very angry when our officers smiled to see them 
shooting away like privates. But I suppose they think 
it fine | ”’ 

The same letter contains a characteristic paragraph 
which may be parenthetically quoted: ‘‘So I have 
figured in the ‘ Evening News’! It was very flattering, 
but I can’t say that I am fond of being advertised in the 
newspapers. I only care for what my military superiors 
' think of me, and what a newspaper correspondent thinks 
is to me a matter of complete indifference. But the 
statement in the ‘ Evening News’ was neither fulsome 
nor untrue and I don’t object to it.” 

The Germans were indeed ‘‘ keen to shed blood,’”’ and 
the Field Marshal and his Staff were only settled in their 
quarters in Peking when an Army Order was issued for 
flying columns to proceed in all directions to search out 
and “‘ punish ’”’ Boxers, although, as has already been 
pointed out, the Boxers as an armed force had ceased 
to exist. Nor did these German columns confine their 
attention to new fields. They were only too apt at 
executing vengeance where toll had already been taken. 
The other nations abstained. It was on one of these 
expeditions that Count Yorck von Wurtemberg, who 
had gone to sleep in a room with an open charcoal stove 
and no ventilation, was asphyxiated by the charcoal 
fumes. The Field Marshal with eight other officers, of 
whom Grierson was one, was to have ridden out to meet 
the returning column, but this had to be cancelled. 

‘“‘T am very sorry for, first of all, Yorck was a friend of 
mine and I had often been in his house in Berlin, and 
secondly, because the outing would have been very 
interesting and a most pleasant change from the monotony 
of residence in Peking.” 

The raison d’étre of these raids, as also the spirit actu- 
ating the German Headquarters Staff, is revealed in the 
note of a conversation which Grierson had with the Field 
Marshal on 21st December. ‘“‘ He said that his policy 
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here was (1) to show troops everywhere and suffer no 
assemblies of Chinese troops and (2) to do the exact 
reverse of everything Giers wanted.” 

There were minor annoyances, German looting in the 
British concessions, their officers’ insolence to the Indian 
troops, the withholding of information from General 
Gaselee, etc. Grierson had several straight talks with the 
Chief of Staff. Let this suffice as an example: 8th Dec. 
‘‘In evening saw C. of S. and talked to him (1) about 
taking over the railway and the necessity of our having 
something written to go upon. (2) About Observatory 
and looting of palaces, and (3) About news and intelligence 
to be given to our G.O.C. A long talk with a good 
deal of very plain speaking on both sides. I told him 
fair that the Germans having done nothing to take Peking 
had no right to the loot of it. 13th Decry. Received dis- 
tribution (1620) of troops in Chihli and (1650) account of 
all operations. These were in consequence of my plain 
speaking to Schwarzhoff on 8th December.”’ Among these 
minor annoyances may also be mentioned one personal 
to the victim himself. For a few days fowards the end of 
November Grierson was laid up with a touch of sciatica. 

But there were compensations. Because of the dis- 
tances lunches were the popular form of entertainment, 
but Grierson would often ride over to the British Legation 
to dine, and, acting on the principle that ‘‘ where I dines 
I sleeps,” return on the following morning. 

On 17th November the British troops held a gym- 
khana, ‘‘and it was amusing to see the attendance. Not 
a single Frenchman was there, and only the Russian 
and Italian military attachés. Lots of Germans turned 
up, including Waldersee and most of the Headquarters 
Staff, and the rest of the spectators and all the com- 
petitors were British and Americans. What the foreigners 
could not understand was that General Richardson who 
commands our Cavalry brigade, won the jumping com- 
petition on his own horse, and then took off his spurs and 
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won the 120 yards handicap foot race! Such a thing 
had never been heard of in the German Army as a General 
who was able to do that ! 

“We had an American band playing, and right well 
they played too, and also the pipers of the 26th Baluchis. 
I made great friends with the pipe-major, an enormous 
Afghan, and got him to play ‘ Kenmore’s up and awa’,’ 
‘Bonnie Dundee,’ and ‘ The Cock o’ the North,’ and 
right well they lilted through them all. That also the 
Germans could not understand, why our Indians could 
play Scotch tunes. I told them that as both Afghans 
and Scotchmen were from a hilly country the same style 
of music appealed to both, and then they said ‘ Ach!’ 
and observed that we knew how to use even our music to 
make the peoples we had conquered loyal and true to us. 
It’s a fine thing to be a Briton among all these foreigners ! ”” 

“IT had a long ride this afternoon to the south of the 
city,” he writes in another letter, “ to see the new railway 
works. Our people had the last ten miles of the railway to 
Peking assigned to them for repair, but this was soon done. 
As the old terminus was two miles outside the city, they 
therefore bethought themselves of bringing the new line 
right in, and so they forthwith took in hand, cut a huge 
gap in the city wall, bridged the ditch, and have now got 
it clean into the town with a station at the Temple of 
Heaven! The Chinese were aghast at their sacred walls 
being breached and pulled down and will be more so when 
they see locomotives puffing into their holy city. I had 
not my camera with me, to-day, but I mean to go out 
to-morrow moming and take.a few photos of the works, 
which. .will be ‘af historical interest, as being the first 
entry of the Iron Horse into the capital of the Celestial 
Empire.” 

The Note of the Powers was handed to the Chinese 
representatives on 21st December and Grierson departed 
for his Christmas leave in the hope that the negotiations 
which would follow would result in the speedy release of 
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the Chinese Expeditionary Force. It is needless to say 
that he had arranged to spend Christmas with the officers 
of B/R.H.A. at Tientsin, and a most enjoyable Christmas 
it was, the first he had spent in barracks since 1895. 
Blane, who commanded the Battery, had, as has been 
mentioned, been a friend of Lyon Grierson, and “ we have 
had great talks and reproduced all the old jokes and 
‘decent felly,’ ‘is that a fact,’ and ‘mind ye now!’ 
Curious how these expressions have held their own and 
are still quoted.” It did him good also to see the men 
once more at their Christmas dinners. 

Before leaving for Tientsin he had heard of the death 
in October of Prince Christian Victor, whom he had last 
seen at Heidelberg going up to join Lord Roberts’s Staff. 
‘“‘T heard by the same mail,’”’ he writes, “‘ from Princess 
Aribert. She was simply devoted to Prince Christian 
Victor. She says that they had quite reassuring news 
about him the day before that of his death came. He 
was only a week ill. I, of course, knew him well, and he 
will be a great loss to the Army, for he was the only one 
of the Royal Family of his generation in it, and was a fine 
soldier and such a good son and brother. His poor 
mother, too, will be distracted. She showed me once the 
scrapbooks she had made of all his campaigns with all the 
pictures of him and mentions of him in the papers. You 
see War claims the highest as well as the lowest.” 

From Tientsin he travelled to Shan-hai-kwan to visit 
General Reid, by Tongku, where he had landed from the 
Sachsen, across the new bridge over the Pei-Tang in the 
first train to cross it, the band of the 5th Siberian Rifles 
playing the “ Rifle March ” as they crossed, ~across the 
Pei-Tang-ho river on the ice, the bridge being utterly 
smashed, and so, again by train on the other side, to 
Shan-hai-kwan, where: ‘I was most hospitably received 
by my old friend Reid and put up in his quarters, I 
knew now, that the first thing he would say was: ‘ Man 
Grierson, A’m glad to see you,’ and so it was... .”” 
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The last day of the century was celebrated “in real 
good style.” Reid and he lunched on board H.M.S 
Arethusa, “‘a representative gathering of the British 
Empire, Navy, Army, and Native Indian troops officered 
by their own Princes, and it was great luck having such a 
gathering to celebrate the last day of the Century in which 
the Empire has become so great.” 

On 3rd January rgor Grierson left Shan-hai-kwan in 
a blizzard of wind and snow and on the evening of the 
5th found Peking shrouded in a mantle of snow. The 
cold was intense, and the sick rate among the German 
troops rose proportionately ; but our own Indian troops, 
‘‘ who, one would think, would die like flies, are wonder- 
fully healthy.”” The Note of the Allied Powers had been 
accepted by the Chinese and there was a feeling of hope 
in the air. ‘‘ Waldersee gave me a very nice little New 
Year’s present, a little silver tumbler holding about a 
claret glass full of liquid. Did I tell you that he also gave 
me a seal, a block of some stone with a line on the top 
and ‘ Waldersee—Peking ’ written in Chinese characters 
underneath ?”” There was also a New Year’s Card from 
Waldersee’s Emperor. And so to work again in the 
snow-clad city, the chances of a speedy release from the 
war that was no war being now in the hands of the 
diplomatists. 

Then to these British officers in far Cathay came on the 
21st January “ the terrible news of our beloved Queen's 
illness.” 

“‘ What awful news this is about the Queen.” Grierson 
wrote home on the 23rd. ‘‘ Here we are all in a perfect 
fever, and I am yelling down the telephone all day to hear 
if there is any fresh news. Up to date the news is a little 
more reassuring, but I have little hope for at her age such 
illnesses are mostly fatal. What a change it will make 
in England if she dies! One can hardly realise that it is 
possible. There is of course not a single officer in the 
Army or Navy who ever served under anybody else, and 
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it will be many a day before we can get out of the way of 
the toast of ‘ The Queen, God bless her!’ Poor old lady, 
she has had many trials and losses in the past year, and 
Prince Christian Victor’s death was, I hear, a terrible 
blow to her.” 

“Thursday 24th January. Heard the news of the 
Queen’s death at 6.30 p.m. on the 22nd. Felt quite 
heart-broken over it. Told Waldersee at once. Walked 
over to the Legation, Headquarters [of the British con- 
tingent] and R.E. Mess. All our people quite broken 
over the news. ‘“‘ As you may imagine,” he wrote home 
on the 2oth, “ with the Queen’s death to lament we have 
been very quiet here, and all the foreigners have behaved 
very nicely and considerately. Sunday last was the 
Emperor’s birthday (and mine) and Waldersee had invited 
us all to a great banquet to celebrate it, and this he put 
off. The only festivity of the day was a parade service 
in front of the Imperial Palace, and he dined quietly 
with us in the evening, made a nice little speech, and 
asked us to drink a glass in silence to the health of the 
Emperor, ‘now so sorely afflicted.’ It couldn’t have 
been done more nicely. 

“‘I am very glad to hear that the Emperor has been 
made a British Field Marshal, for it will please him 
enormously, and will be a sign to all of the good relations 
which now exist.””1 And again on the 7th March: “I 
had also a letter from Princess Aribert telling me about the 
Queen’s last illness.... Well, there never was and never 


1 «« As you will have seen in the papers, the Emperor of Germany came 
over here for the Queen’s last hours and stayed over the funeral. I 
think he must have been impressed by the crowd on the day of the 
funeral procession. I have never seen such a sight—those millions of 
silent spectators, all in black, every head bared, every face sad. His 
long visit here has restored his popularity in this country. It is 
recognised it had no political—only a personal and friendly motive ; 
but the fact that he was here, that he was seen so constantly with the 
King, and that they appeared on friendly terms, has had a great effect 
on the public mind.’’—Extract from letter, General Brackenbury to 
Grierson, dated 14th February, 1901, which well describes the state of 
public feeling at the time. 
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will be a sovereign like her, or one so beloved.” There 
was enclosed in the letter from Princess Aribert a leaf 
from the wreath which lay on the Queen’s coffin. 

On Saturday, 2nd February, services for the Queen’s 
funeral were held in Peking, the first in the little chapel 
of the British Legation, the other, a parade service, in 
front of the Imperial Palace. This latter was attended 
by all the British troops and representatives of all foreign 
troops—“ a very simple and touching service. So have 
we said farewell to our Good Queen.” 

The negotiations dragged on interminably. ‘' We are 
no nearer getting out of China than we were a month 


ago,” he wrote on 12th February rgoz, “and I expect | 


that we soldiers will do something to force the hand of 
our diplomats, ... for we are simply rotting here doing 
nothing. I have never before when I have been on 
active service wanted to get away but I do want to get 
away from this and am fair sick of the ‘ hail clamjamfray.’” 
A move by the soldiers had indeed been mooted. 
“Friday 8th Feb... .Schwarzhoff unfolded to us his 
private scheme for our advance to force the hands of the 
Chinese and diplomats’: and on the 15th an Army 
Order was issued ordering all the troops to be ready to 
march by the end of the month. Headquarters was to 
move to Pao-ting-fu and direct further operations to the 
west and south. But Grierson’s hope that action would 
prove unnecessary (because there would be no fighting 
and they would only be kept longer in ‘this cursed 
country ’’) turned out to be well founded—* much to the 
joy of all of us except the Germans, who are very keen 
to do something. They have only had a few small 
actions with rabblers here and have gained no glory, and 
they would be glad of a big fight before they go. But 
I don’t think they will get it.” They did not, but three 
full months were to pass before the Headquarters Staff 
left Peking. The monotony was relieved by many 
friendly little lunches and dinners, by visits from Blane 
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and the younger officers of BJR.H.A. and from General 
Reid to whom Waldersee ‘‘ took quite a fancy, and I was 
much pleased at it, for Reid is one of my oldest and best 
friends and a kindly Scot to boot.” 

The railway was finally taken over by the British on 
26th February ; on the same day two of the Boxer leaders 
were executed in Peking and others “ suffered ”’ else- 
where ; and little remained for settlement but the question 
of the indemnity. The long period of idleness was 
beginning to tell upon the temper of the troops and some 
unseemly incidents were the not unnatural result. 

** Tientsin 15th March 1901.... I came down here 
yesterday on duty. Waldersee has gone to inspect the 
German garrison at Kiao-chou and had a special train 
down to Tongku where he embarked. As it was the 
first time he had travelled on the line since we took it 
over, we had guards of honour at all the stations and I 
accompanied him in his inspections of the same. All 
went off without a hitch, and the train made a record 
passage. Having seen him on board, I returned by train 
to Tientsin and of course put up with the R.H.A., who 
received me with great joy, decent fellies. 

“ Peking 23rd March 1go1.... It was lucky that I 
went down, for all sorts of things happened. First we 
had a row with the Russians. We had begun building 
a railway siding on ground that they claimed, and on 
Friday morning (15th March) they sent a party of 
Cossacks to stop our further progress. Our people 
(Madras Pioneers) at once fixed bayonets, and, as the 
Russian officer commanding was drunk, there was every 
prospect of a cheerful row. But neither side cared to 
begin, and so there they stood glowering at one another, 
neither retiring until the matter had been referred to 
superior authority. It soon became a ridiculous situa- 
tion, for people were coming out to see the fun and taking 
snap-shots, some of which you will doubtless see in your 
illustrated papers. This lasted till yesterday morning 
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when, as the result of a Conference held between the 
Russian and British commanders (with Schwarzhoff as 
“honest broker,’ says the Diary) to which I was sum- 
moned we patched up a peace. Both sides withdrew 
with mutual presenting of arms and an end was put to 
the farce.”’ A farce, indeed, had it been, with at the 
commencement just a soupcon of danger. ‘‘ Walked 
with Blane in the afternoon,” runs the entry in the Diary 
of the 16th, ‘ to the front ’ and saw the ndiculous scene ; 
the rst M.I and the Chicta Cossacks seemed quite happy 
together.” 

The other incident was more serious. On Sunday, 17th 
March, Grierson had gone with Blane to see the Taku 
Forts. ‘‘ We had a lovely day,” he wrote, ‘“‘ warm and 
sunny and enjoyed our outing extremely. When we got 
back to Tientsin, about six o’clock, we found the whole 
French concession in an uproar. It appears that on the 
previous Sunday the French had behaved very badly 
in our Concession, and had defied our authority, where- 
upon General Campbell requested that their own Com- 
mandant should issue orders forbidding them to enter 
the British Concession. This he did and a reinforcement 
of gendarmes was sent down from Peking to help in 
maintaining order. On Sunday the French troops 
practically mutinied ...only the gendarmes did their 
duty and prevented the men from coming into our 
Concession. Blane and I had to drive back through a 
howling mob of French soldiers, with whom a good many 
Germans were fraternizing, and it was most unpleasant 
work. We were hooted the whole way but it was only 
when we turned in to the British Concession that a brick, 
which only hit the trap, was thrown at us by one of a mob 
of French men who were being kept back by gendarmes.”’ 
A nasty situation which was, however, promptly dealt 
with. On Grierson’s return to Peking he reported the 
matter to Barrow and they decided to send reinforcements 
at once to Tientsin, while General Voyren sent General 
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Baillaud down to take the reins from the somewhat 
nerveless hands that attempted to handle them. So 
concord was once more restored. ‘I only hope that these 
rows will bring home to our diplomats the necessity of 
looking sharp and getting the bulk of the troops (includ- 
ing the A.H.Q. Staff!) out of this country before we all 
begin to fight one another—and so they may be productive 
of good all round.” It was with this object in view that 
Grierson, at the Field Marshal’s request, got the British 
Chief of Staff to send an urgent wire home on 23rd 
March. 

In April there were four days Sports and Racing, and 
as Grierson was judge for jumping, tent-pegging and 
artillery driving, “‘ I ‘ jist thocht,’ ’’ he wrote to his sister 
Meta, “ that I would go into Camp with B/R.H.A., as a 
lot of them have come up from Tientsin for the Sports 
and so get a change of air, see my friends, and get away 
from that Teutonic crowd which I loathe. We have a 
very nice camp in a grove of trees and it ts nice to see the 
horse-lines and hear ‘ stables’ sound. Sartain, of course, 
is in his element.” It was about that time that he was 
informed that General Gaselee had asked for him to be 
appointed his Chief of Staff vice Barrow, who had to depart 
for India to take up a new appointment. ‘I don’t think 
they will allow it,’’ he says in the same letter, ‘‘ as I am 
not an Indian officer and the Indian Government are very 
particular in these matters. However, I am not the 
least excited about it, as I have learned not to be sur- 
prised at anything and to take things as they come, 
which is a sound principle.” 

The month was made memorable by the great fire which, 
breaking out in the Field Marshal’s quarters, destroyed 
them and all the other buildings within a circumambient 
wall, to the existence of which was due the fact that the 
fire was prevented from spreading. ‘“‘In a very few 
minutes the whole show was in a blaze. The Field 
Marshal, who was in bed, was pulled out through the 
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window and only succeeded in saving his field-marshal’s 
baton and a few other articles. It was impossible to get 
about, for the wooden framework above the court was 
tumbling in to it, and all that could be done was to 
prevent the fire from spreading beyond the wall. General 
Von Schwarzhoff, the Chief of the Staff, came out of his 
house, but went back again to get something and the roof 
fell in on him and he was killed.... The wind kept 
chopping and changing but fortunately did not rise. If 
there had been a wind, nothing would have saved the 
rest of the palace, for of course it is all wood and 
paper. 

‘“‘ So our once beautiful palace is a sorry wreck now m 
its formerly prettiest part, and there is wailing for 
Schwarzhoff. He was a man I did not like and he 
held very anti-British views, but I am sorry for him as 
he was undoubtedly one of the cleverest of Prussian 
Staff Officers and it is a horrible way to come to one's 
end.” 

Grierson’s first thought was of his Mother: ‘I hope 
you were not frightened on hearing of the big fire here. I 
asked Reuter’s correspondent to wire that the British 
were all right and their property untouched, so as to let 
friends at home know.” 

In May preparations for departure were in evidence 
and on the 31st it was announced that A.H.Q. was to 
return to Europe. “ I had all my preparations made and 
packing already done so hadn’t much to do to-day,” 1s 
an entry in the Diary of 1st June ; and on the 3rd this :— 
‘““ Rode away on ‘ Princess Louise’ at 7.30 a.m. from 
the Winter Palace which I never want to see again.” 
His last piece of work was at Tientsin, where, with Von 
Waldersee and General Campbell, a settlement of the last 
of the inter-Ally quarrels was arrived at—“‘ the attack 
by 200 armed French and Germans on five of the R.W.F. 
police, who had to fire on them, killing two and wounding 
eleven. Our men behaved with great steadiness.” It 
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was no wonder that Grierson left China in a somewhat 
sceptical frame of mind as to the future peace of the 
world. 

He sailed on 5th June, and, returning by Japan, where 
General Fukushima was as good as his word, and across 
Canada by the Canadian Pacific saci landed at 
Liverpool on 23rd July. 


CHAPTER X 


CHIEF OF STAFF, 2np ARMY CORPS 
(1901-1904) 


If winter comes, can spring be far behind ?—SHELLEY. 


“Cop, dull and depressing,” is the Diary’s description 
of the day on which Grierson landed from his protracted 
tour round the world. The description was to apply 
otherwise than to the weather in the immediately ensuing 
years of his life. With the death of Queen Victoria 
ended an epoch, but some of its incidentals were carried 
forward. The war in South Africa still dragged its weary 
length along. A Government as weary conceived itself 
to have been elected for eternity. There was more than 
a suspicion that the army system had broken on the rock 
of the South African War. Something very like chaos 
obtained at the War Office. Committees and Commissions 
sat, heard evidence and reported, but the driving power 
was in abeyance. The Brodrick scheme, an attempt at 
that decentralization which the modern soldier saw to be 
essential to the success of any scheme of army reform, 
failed, one of the causes of its failure being pointed out by 
General Brackenbury, with his wonted acumen, in a letter 
congratulating Grierson on his appointment to the 2nd 
Army Corps. “I shall watch with interest the develop- 
ment of the Army Corps scheme,” he wrote. “ At 
present I have no faith in any serious intention on the 
part of the civil side of the War Office to give financial 
responsibility to Generals, and without that there can be 
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no decentralization.’’ The nation was depressed by the 
illness of King Edward and the postponement of the 
Coronation. It was, in short, a period of aftermath. 
The new age had not got into its stride. 

So it was also in Gnerson’s life. He had done remark- 
ably good work both in South Africa and in China, but 
he had left South Africa before Lord Roberts and his 
appointment to Von Waldersee’s Staff on an expedition 
in which the British contingent consisted of Indian troops 
appears to have been a cause of offence in quarters where 
the appointment of other than an Indian Staff officer 
was resented. He was mentioned in Lord Roberts’s 
despatch of rrth September, but his name did not appear 
in the Honours List. At an audience of the King on 30th 
October (when His Majesty accepted from him the centre 
piece of a George IT. clock which he had found in a temple 
on his return from the visit to the Inner Palace in Peking, 
the Taiping Rebellion picture from the Winter Palace, 
and a photograph of Queen Victoria’s Memorial Service) 
his treatment was described by the King as “‘ monstrous,” 
and his own Diary contains some vigorous references to it. 

“ 5th September. Met Ian Hamilton [Military Secretary, 
Lord Roberts being C. in C.] who told me the King had 
desired me to get a reward for China and so I had been 
struck out of the South African Honours List! Told 
him this was monstrously unfair and spoke my mind 
plainly.... 28th...Last might the South African 
Honours List came out. I am not in it, as I expected, 
but I shall yet have somebody’s blood for this insult and 
injustice.” 

He was not employed until November and the period of 
enforced idleness hung heavily on his hands. “ One of the 
dullest days I have ever spent,” is the unwonted entry 
in the Diary of a day in October. At first he was told 
that he was to be employed in the Department of the 
Adjutant General. This was off, and then on again, and 
on 30th September he had actually ‘‘ taken over from 
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Robb in A.G.I., but in the afternoon Bobs and Brodrick 
changed their minds and said that Robb was to stay on! 
Really the War Office is in a parlous state!’’ Finally, 
in October he was “offered and accepted A.A.G. and 
C. of S. (latter temporarily) of the 2nd Army Corps.” 
One piece of business he did get carried through satis- 
factorily. He was determined not to go back to Berlm. 
On 29th July he had an audience of the King, of which the 
note in the Diary runs : 

“He was most kind and gracious, gave me a cigarette, 
made me sit down, and asked me all about China. He 
had read all my despatches and been most interested m 
them. I told him the plain truth about everything. 
He approved of my not going back to Berlin and asked 
what I wanted to do, so I said staff at Aldershot.”’ 

On 2nd September, at a Field Day of the Guards at 
Buchow, he reported his recall to the Emperor “‘ who was 
very gracious and gave me the Star of the 2nd Class of 
the Crown Order,” and having “‘ walked by the well-known 
way to Templehofer Ufer,”” where during his sojourn in 
Berlin H.H. Princess Marie Louise had lived, shook the 
dust of Berlin from his feet. 

At last, on 28th October, he received orders to report to 
Sir Evelyn Wood “as a Staff officer of his Corps,” and on 
roth November began work at Salisbury in “ the newly 
hired offices...in the old prison...where all was 
pretty chaotic. No arrangements at all made by the 
War Office except sending down three clerks.... Sir 
Evelyn as G.O.C., Charley Woods as A.D.C., I as C.S.O. 
Blood as D.A.A.G. and three clerks ef votla tout! We 
have the Southern and Western Districts under us.’’ 

A house having been found, the all-important question 
of a cook arose. Sartain, who had rejoined on the move 
to Salisbury, was equal to the occasion. Given a few 
days’ leave he felt confident that he could solve the 
problem. The leave was granted and at its expiry he 
returned with a wife. From that day to the end of his 
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life whenever Grierson had a house Sartain and his wife 
ran it to his entire satisfaction. Such furnishing as had to 
be done presented little difficulty, and, among other 
presents, he received from Princess Marie Louise and 
Princess Helena Victoria his breakfast china. So having 
been invested with the C.B. by the King (‘‘ who said to me: 
* Besser spat wie gar nicht,’ in which he was rght’’) he 
settled down to work. The year ends on a quiet note: 
** Saw the New Year in with Mother playing patience.”’ 

Grierson remained with the 2nd Army Corps, at first 
as “a Staff Officer ’’ doing the work of Chief of Staff and 
A.A.G., and later, when the position became somewhat 
more solidified, as Chief Staff Officer, from November 
rgor until February 1904—-with a short interval (February 
to June 1902) when his services were requisitioned by the 
Remount Department of the Q.M.G.’s Office at Head- 
quarters. The Gazette of 26th June, which should have 
been the Coronation Day, announced that the King had 
conferred upon him a Companionship of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George in recognition of his services while 
Military Attaché at Berlin. 

“You have got one more. More power to you. You 
will have to get some extra wadding put in to support 
the front of your frock. I note that the C.M.G. is for 
your services at Berlin, and so I suppose that Pretoria 
has to be commemorated later. Well, the more you get, 
the more I am pleased. I hope that you are soon coming 
back to Yours Sincerely, Evelyn Wood.”’ In September 
he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier General and 
appointed Chief of Staff, 2nd Army Corps. “It’s not 
yet seven years since I was a Captain so I have been very 
lucky,” he entered in the Diary. Of his work at Salisbury 
it is not necessary to speak in any detail. As one wrote of 
him after his death he was “ the perfect Staff officer,”’ 
and an Army Corps, even of that chaotic time, took ona 
semblance of its entity under his skilful and vigorous 
direction. There was much inspection work to be done 
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not only of troops on the Plain and of Depots and the 
Auxiliary Forces throughout the length and breadth of the 
south and west, but also of sites for new buildings, for 
it was about this time that the Plain began to give promise 
of blossoming into a great military training ground. 
These were the early days of motoring, and the journeys 
of inspection were not devoid of adventure. Thus: 
“‘ Left [Monmouth] at 12 and drove 54 miles by Aber- 
gavenny...to Llanwrtyd. Near Abergavenny we ran 
into a cart and in the town backed into a saddler’s shop. 
We also killed a cock and two hens and nearly smashed 
the General’s right arm. So we had a mixed bag.” 

There were long hours of office work also and with a 
General who was also a mighty hunter, much evening work 
for the Chief of Staff. ‘‘ Out to Wilton, dined with Sir 
Evelyn and worked with him afterwards,” is a frequent 
entry in the Diary. And as was his wont, he was always 
ready to help others. Among his papers are found letters 
from one and another who served on Sir Evelyn’s Staff 
under him and who afterwards became General Officers. 
‘‘ Believe me,” writes one, whom in after days he had 
helped to a post he wanted, ‘‘ that there are few people 
to whom I would rather owe my advancement than the 
Chief Staff Officer who taught me General Staff Duties.” 
Another writes: ‘‘ You were the first man who taught me 
to write orders, and other Staff work.” 

On the night of 2gth December 1902 Grierson travelled 
to Glasgow to bring in the New Year with his mother. 
On 3rd January Mrs. Grierson developed pneumonia, 
but after the crisis seemed to rally so strongly that it was 
thought that her son might without undue anxiety take 
his oft postponed departure. On the morrow of his 
return to Salisbury he was awakened to receive a telegram 
announcing her death. It was a terrible blow. ‘‘ She 
was a’ the world to me,” he wrote pathetically to a friend. 
To his sister Meta: “ Very many thanks for your kind 
letter and for what you say about the Mother and me. 
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As you say, I do not think I ever said an unkind word to 
her, and I always looked upon her as the one soul in the 
world to whom I told everything. From my earliest 
schooldays she was my one great incentive to ‘ getting on,’ 
and my greatest pleasure used to be to tell her of any 
little success or promotion, knowing how it pleased her.” 
And again to the same sister: ‘“‘ I can’t say I have had a 
happy birthday as I don’t feel at all in that way, and this 
is the first on which I have not had the Mother’s good 
wishes. But I am sure that she has not forgotten it all 
the same. I’m not much of a theologian but I believe 
that. I believe also that she has seen Papa and Lyon 
and has told them that we have tried to be to her what 
they would have been, and that is a comfort.”” On 6th 
February this entry is found in the Diary. ‘ Lyon’s 
birthday. He would have been 42 had he lived. I feel 
a lonely man, Papa, Mother and Lyon all gone, and have 
been reading their letters all evening.’”’ To one who bade . 
him take comfort in the reflection that he had been a good 
son to her he replied—** As you say I may console myself 
with not having given my Mother grief or anxiety, but 
that is only what any son ought to be able to say.” He 
had been a good son, affectionate, generous, thoughtful, 
eager to give her pleasure. In all his foreign service he 
had never missed a mail in writing to her. From the 
great world he had come back at his periods of leave like 
the eager boy for whose return from school she used to 
watch from the windows of Montagu Place to pour into 
the willing ears of “‘ the one soul to whom I told every- 
thing ” the story of a man’s life. The phrase reveals 
better than many words the relationship between Mother 
and son. And now it was severed. “ Saw the last of my 
darling Mother and was the last to kiss her sweet face 
before the coffin was closed. We buried her in my grave 
in the Necropolis, in which Papa is already buried.” 
But life is for man “‘ the field of an endless engagement,”’ 
and Grierson, with an infinite sense of loss in his heart, 
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was back in the midst of it again. On r1th May 1903, 
on returning through London from a visit to Lord Dart- 
mouth at Patshull, he had occasion to call at the War 
Office and made this note in the Diary : 

“All sorts of wild schemes are on. Indian drafts 
can’t be found and general hell is expected. The whole 
situation is gradually becoming impossible and we are 
nearing universal service ’’—a consummation in his view 
devoutly to be wished. 

In September the 2nd fought the rst Army Corps at 
Manceuvres in that country of rolling downs, traversed 
by the old Roman ways, through which the Kennet 
flows. All his arrangements worked admirably. The 
infantry, he wrote in the Diary, were marvellous and 
marched and manceuvred in a way undreamt of in 1898, 
and the R.A. splendid. But there was that in the supreme 
direction of the 2nd Army Corps which vexed his righteous 
military soul—a preference for the occupation of ground 
rather than the defeat of the enemy, a too great con- 
sideration for the troops, and, ‘‘ Quem Deus vult perdere 
prius dementet,” a flank march across the enemy’s front. 
Nor was he enamoured of the C. in C.’s methods at the 
Conference—“‘ He allowed all the press correspondents 
to attend, and gave them his pointed remarks! ”’ 

“I am afraid,”’ he summed up, “ that im tactics the 
Boer War has had a baleful influence upon us, for certainly 
much that we did could not have been done in the face 
of an European enemy to teach us to fight whom Is the 
object of the manceuvres. There is too much extension 
and too much individuality about it all and too little 
attention paid to higher leadership.” 

The year ends on an unwontedly melancholy note : 
‘“‘ 31st December. Saw the New Year in alone. 1903 
has been an unfortunate year for me in many ways. 
First Mother’s death, then various disappointments, and 
no active service. Hope 1904 will be brighter and 
luckier.’’ 
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Early in the New Year military circles were agitated 
by rumours of pending changes : 

“6th January 1904. Was examined before Esher’s 
Committee in War Office. Gave evidence mainly about 
2nd Army Corps and German system of inspection. 
Esher very pleasant but does not know much. Clarke 
runs it all. 15th. A year to-day since Mother died. 
Read a number of her dear letters, the want of which 
makes such a difference now.... Ist Feby. To town. 

To War Office and saw various people. Everybody 
much agitated over proposals of War office reorganisation 
Committee published to-day.... 2#d—Excitement still 
great.”’ 

“‘T am sorry to say,” he wrote to his sister Meta shortly 
afterwards, ‘‘ I shall not be able to receive you at Salisbury 
this year for I am no longer Chief Staff Officer of the 2nd 
Army Corps and to-morrow morning leave this and say 
goodbye to the ‘essence of comfort’ chateau! The 
above sounds rather as if I had committed some awful 
crime and had been ‘ pit oot,’ but as a matter of fact, 
under this new order of things '’"—the explanation was 
quite otherwise. 


CHAPTER XI 


DIRECTOR OF MILITARY OPERATIONS AND THE 
FRENCH ENTENTE 


(1904-1906) 


In combination with Col. Huguet, the French Military 
Attaché in London, Grierson did more than any other 
officer of his time to establish good relations between 
the French and the British armies, and it is true to say 
that the success which attended the despatch of the 
British Expeditionary Force in 1914 was due first and 
foremost to his initiative and foresight when Director of 
Military Operations. —Field Marshal Sir WM. ROBERTSON, 
Bart., in From Private to Field-Marshal. 


THE year 1904 is a momentous year in the annals of 
Europe. With the conclusion of the Anglo-French 
Agreements in April, Britain may be said to have shed 
that policy of isolation that could no longer be described 
as splendid. It is no doubt necessary to write of these 
matters with caution. The books are not yet unsealed. 
But to us at the present time it does appear that the 
French Entente and the Russian, which followed in 1907, 
were in their origin pacific. Their aim was to get rid of 
causes of offence. They were not intended to be ex- 
clusive. Into this genuine attempt to lay the foundations 
of an European peace Germany, in effect, refused to be 
drawn. It seems evident that, at any rate from the late 
nineties of last century, her policy was. to upset the 
European balance of power, and that in 1904 her effort 
was not yet spent. From the conversations recorded in 
Chapter VII. the deduction may fairly be drawn that 
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William IT. lived in constant dread lest Britain should 
come down on the side of the Dual Alliance. Nor does it 
seem less likely, and in any event this was Grierson’s 
view, that the ambition of His Imperial Majesty was to 
manufacture a Colonial Empire which should vie with 
that of Britain. It will be remembered that in 1808 
when, pressed by William II. for his views, Grierson 
boldly said that as against either the Triple or the Dual 
Alliance Britain could hold her own, and added that they 
were not likely to combine, the Kaiser, in some excitement, 
asserted that they could and would combine. Grierson 
was not impressed by the reasons advanced for this 
combination. He had by that time made up his mind 
that it was not jealousy of the rising island Empire of 
the East which was to furnish Germany with a motive. 
As the evidence accumulates we begin to see that the aim 
of German policy was, to put it in a nutshell, to add the 
Dual to the Triple Alliance. The collapse of Russia in the 
Japanese War, with the internal troubles which followed 
her defeat in the field, seems to have imbued the German 
Emperor with the idea that the time had come. He 
thought to bend the facile Czar to his will, and, having 
secured the adhesion of Russia, either to induce her to 
abandon her Western ally or to force that ally in her train 
into the projected alliance. But thus early, as later and 
tragically, she counted without Britain. With the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreements in 1907 
settling outstanding points of difference between the two 
countries in Central Asia, the Russian was added to the 
French Entente and Great Britain, whom Germany, as it 
would appear, had sought to isolate, became the centre 
of a group of countries not all bound in formal. alliance 
but all beginning to be animated by friendly feelings the 
one for the other. 

With the dawn of this new day in foreign relationships 
came the dawn of a new day in the British Army. It 
was a murky enough dawn, but the promise of a better 
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day was discernible. On the recommendations of the 
War Office (Reconstitution) Committee, so well known 
to the public of that day as “the Esher Committee,” a 
new superstructure was to be built. The old order, with 
its excessive centralisation, its failure to differentiate 
between executive and administrative functions, and its 
lack of a General Staff, as such a Staff was understood by 
the great military nations of the Continent, was to pass 
away. It was not until Lord Haldane—“ The best War 
Minister since Cardwell,”’ as Grierson was wont to say— 
came to the War Office that the scheme was carried fully 
into effect, but in 1904 a tentative beginning was made. 
Inter alsa the Committee proposed that a Chief of the 
General Staff, which it was proposed to constitute, should 
be appointed. He was to have under him three Directors 
—a Director of Military Operations, of Staff Duties and 
of Military Training respectively. That “ new measures 
demand new men” was a view strongly held by the 
Committee, and on 5th February 1904 this entry is found 
in Grierson’s Diary : “‘ To town at 10.6 in compliance with 
a wire from (Lt.-Col. A. F.)] Ellison (Secretary of the 
Committee]. He, Sir J. [afterwards Lord] Fisher, and 
Sir G. S. Clarke [afterwards Lord Sydenham] there, and 
I was offered head of operations section of the General 
Staff with {1500 a year and rank of Major General if 
possible, if not, of Brigadier General. I said I would do 
as I was ordered and would come if I was wanted and was 
much flattered. There is a clean sweep in the War Office. 
Great agitation altogether in military circles, much 
speculation and much pumping going on. Down to 
Salisbury at 5.50. My poor chateau to be broken up!” 
Grierson’s appointment was gazetted on the 1st and his 
promotion to Major General on the 18th of March, both 
dated 12th February. Discussing the probability of his 
step in rank he had written to his sister Meta: “If it is 
so I think it will be almost a record to have gone from 
Captain to Major General in 8 years and 3 months (Nov. 
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’95 to Feb. ’04). But that is not fixed yet so say nothing 
about it.” He was greatly delighted, and the suspicion 
of depression so foreign to his nature which is detected in 
the Diaries of the Salisbury period disappears. It is in 
jubilant mood that he again writes to the same sister: 
“‘ I hope that instead of your visit to Salisbury you and 
Ruby will come to London as my guests. I can’t put you 
up, but, as I am rolling in money, I can pay for your 
entertainment and you will have a good time.’”’ His one 
regret was that his Mother was not alive. ‘‘ My first 
thought was that Mother would have been so pleased, but 
I hope she knows all the same.” The fact that his 
promotion was dated 12th February was a source of 
gratification “as it would have been Mother’s 75th 
birthday had she lived.”’ The feeling of the Army about 
his appointment is shown by a letter from his school 
friend Archie Hunter, then a Lieutenant General and 
commanding the Western Army Corps, India. 

“Bombay, 8. iii. 04. My dear James, You now are 
where you ought to be: by Army acclamation you are 
well placed. I am right glad. Bravo you. By dint of 
real grit, determined work, and your own pluck and merit, 
I rejoice to see you at the head of the thinking and plotting 
bureau.... I can easily, as if it were yesterday, carry 
my mind back to days when neither you nor I nor any 
other body thought that 1904 would see us two placed 
as we are. ‘There is a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.’ You know the unfortunate 
devil who wrote ‘ There is a Divinity that shapes our ends 
rough, Hew them as we will.” Weel He has na’ been unco’ 
sair on you nor me, sae faur onyway. All sorts of stories 
about you and Nicholson!! My dear Grierson, I am glad 
for our dear Country’s sake that it is you who are where 
you are.... 

““May you go on and prosper and may your shadow 
never grow less, though I hope it is not increasing ! ! 
Yours very sincerely, Archibald Hunter.” 
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Although not gazetted until March, Grierson took over 
from Major General, Sir Wm. Nicholson (afterwards 
Field Marshal Lord Nicholson), who was about to proceed 
to the Far East as Chief British Military Attaché, Japanese 
Army, on 11th February 1904. As we have seen, the 
Mobilisation Section of the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment had in rgoz been reunited with the Intelligence 
Division,—in which Grierson had served in the early 
‘nineties of last century,—under a Director of Military 
Intelligence and Mobilisation. This Division was now to be 
part of the Department of the Chief of the General Staff 
and under Grierson’s direction as Director of Military 
Operations. Under the new dispensation the duties of the 
Director were of course much wider than in the old days. 

‘‘ I have been worked to death this last week,’’ Grierson 
wrote on 21st February, “ but that is only because the 
new brooms have all to sweep hard and are doing so.” 
Not only had he to reorganise his department for its new 
and increased duties, but in addition: “I am on Com- 
mittees for the reorganisation not only of the War Office 
but of the whole British Army, so that it is all I can do 
to keep abreast of my work. But I have never shrunk 
from work in my life, and I trust that, with God’s blessing, 
I shall be able to tackle this job also with a measure of 
success.” On 15th February he, with General Stopford, 
who had been appointed Director of Staff Duties, attended 
the first meeting of the New Army Council, both of them 
for General Lyttleton, who, although appointed, had not 
yet taken over as Chief of the General Staff. It was uphill 
work. In January 1905 Grierson wrote: “I don’t myself 
think we are getting on as quickly as we might, but still 
a lot has been done of late and a great deal of it is not, 
and cannot be, apparent to the world at large.’’ Perhaps 
not unnaturally considering the general political situation, 
War Office and Army reform to a great extent hung fire. 
In May Grierson had a conversation with the King at 
Princess Henry of Battenberg’s dance at Kensington 
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Palace when His Majesty expressed the view that the 
War Office was still far from perfect, “but not your 
fault,’”’ he added. The new measures required a new man 
in authority to get themselves established. A somewhat 
mitigated chaos still prevailed. It was not to be wondered 
at that old soldiers like Lord Wolseley, in his day the 
leader of Army reform, should have compared the new 
unfavourably with the old, and sighed for a Cromwell. 

“It is a long time since we met,’’ he wrote to Grierson 
in October 1905, “and I really do not know who com- 
mands the Army whether it be a firework Secretary of 
State for War, or some peaceful soldier. . . . 

ok I wish you were Commander in Chief, unfettered 
by the quirks and military ignorance of the amateurs who 
now seem to rule whatever now remains of what was a 
fairly good fighting machine some five or six years ago.” 

The course of Grierson’s duties demanded attendance 
at the meetings of the Committee of Imperial Defence, of 
which he was ex officio a member. In the summer of 
1904 the question of the coaling of the Russian Black Sea 
Fleet engaged the attention of the Committee and under 
date 17th June there is this entry in the Diary: ‘“ C.I.D. 
meeting. Coal again. Baltic Fleet to have none.” 
This ill-fated fleet started on its eastward voyage in 
October 1904 and on the night of the 21st of that month 
Admiral Rojdestvensky opened fire on the Hull trawlers 
off the Dogger Bank—and continued his voyage. On 
that day Grierson, accompanied by Col. (now Major 
General Sir Charles) Callwell, had sailed for Gibraltar, 
where they were hospitably received and put up by Sir 
George White, and where Grierson had an opportunity 
of examining the defences of the Rock, including the 
9.2” guns.1_ Rojdestvensky’s exploit created great ex- 

1 On 11th May Grierson had from the King a copy of a letter H.M. had 
received from the German Emperor. 

‘“‘ My dear Uncle,” this effusion ran, “‘ On my return home I think it 


my duty once more to thank you warmly for the reception accorded 
me at Malta and Gibraltar. As both Governors expressly mentioned 


M.G, Q 
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citement. “All to-day,” runs the entry in the Diary 
of 27th October, ‘‘ there has been great excitement over 
the Russian Fleet and to-night our Fleet is all outside 
harbour, the booms are out, and torpedo boats on picquet. 
The fortress is mobilized and the troops are at their 
stations. But I personally think there won't be a row, 
and so I don’t hurry home.’”’ On the 28th it is further 
recorded that the cruisers were sent out on the night 
of the 27th to keep touch with the Russian fleet then 
at Vigo, and the end of the matter came on the 2oth: 
‘“‘To-day’s news is much more peaceful. The Russians 
have stopped their ships at Vigo and an enquiry is to 
be held.” 


to me that they had your orders to receive me like yourself, you may be 
sure that I feel deeply touched by this kind mark of courtesy in which 
you so well excel. It gave me great pleasure to be able to associate 
with so many of your officers in both your services, and to become 
acquainted with the men foremost on the lists of their Country, whose 
names, like dear Sir G. White’s, have already called forth the admiration 
of the brothers in arms of the world, and especially in our Army. 
During my walk up the Cliff at Gibraltar I was struck that there is still 
lots of room left where to place heavy far carrying guns. If I may 
be allowed to mention the fact, I think that the Rock ought to carry a 
larger number of heavy Ordnance, the 9.5 [9.2 is intended] is—especially 
at long ranges—not powerful enough to cope with the heaviest guns 
carried by the modern battleships, they ought—according to my humble 
notions—to be replaced by 12 inch guns. Of these there are a certain 
number lying at the dock in Malta belonging to the Fleet, who would 
be most happy to sell them to the Army for use on shore, as they cannot 
be employed on board. The manceuvres which have been going on 
between the Channel Fleet and the Rock, have shown, that the 6 ships 
of this Fleet are amply sufficient to keep the whole of the Rock’s heavy 
ordnance fully occupied, if attacked from one side only, but should 
an enemy dispose two squadrons on both sides, and begin a simsdtaneous 
attack, the Rock would, without help by a friendly fleet, be unable to 
withstand a bombardment like this in the long run. I must beg your 
pardon, if I intrude upon your kindness and seem to mix into matters 
that do not concern me, but as I have the honour to be a British Field 
Marshal, I thought I might be allowed to attract your attention to these 
facts. The more so as I have always taken a great interest in fortifica- 
tions and their defence. I fancy, that should you hear General Slade’s 
opinions about this question, he will bear me out. 

I was very glad to see dear old Dr. Warre from Eton at Malta, a man 
for whom I have the greatest admiration as Educator and former of 
boys’ characters. With my best love to Aunty and cousins, and with 
renewed thanks, Believe me, Ever your affectionate nephew, 


WILiiamM, F.M.’’ 
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There is abundant evidence that the Franco-British 
Entente was not intended to be exclusive. In June 1904, 
for example, the King went to Kiel to meet the German 
Emperor. Grierson was one of those who had the honour 
of accompanying His Majesty, and right well did he, who 
always rejoiced in going down unto the sea in ships, 
enjoy the trix ‘“ The Emperor came on board at Kiel,”’ 
he wrote home, “ and there was a great meeting. That 
evening we dined on board the Hohenzollern and after 
dinner I had a long talk (nearly an hour) with the Kaiser, 
who gave me the Star of the Red Eagle (making the 2oth 
bauble).”” On the voyage home: “I never had a more 
perfect day at sea. Bright sunshine, sea perfectly calm, 
and the escort fleet all around us and going at nineteen 
knots an hour immediately we got into open sea. In the 
afternoon the King gave me the C.V.O. I ought to 
return my M.V.O. but I asked the King if I might keep it, 
as I had got it from the old Queen. He was quite de- 
lighted at my request and at once said, ‘ Yes.’”’ Of the 
Kaiser, Grierson said : ‘‘ He was looking much better than 
when last I saw him at Shorncliffe in Nov. ’03, but he is 
very nervous and highly strung.” 

The week-end of his return from Kiel Gmrerson spent 
with Sir Henry (now Lord) Rawlinson, who had served 
under him in South Africa, and was at this time Com- 
mandant of the Staff College at Camberley, and when 
there called on his old servant, Whitehead, “‘ who charged 
with the 4th Light Dragoons at Balaclava. He was then 
28 and his horse was shot under him.’”’ On 8th July he 
was entertained at dinner at the Savoy by the members 
of his “batch” at the “Shop.”’ In August he com- 
manded ‘‘ West of Avon” during the 2nd Army Corps 
exercises; and in September was an Umpire at the 
manceuvres in Essex—the manceuvres which consisted 
in the landing of the rst Army Corps at Little Holland and 
Clackton, its march into the interior and its re-embarka- 
tion in face of a pursuing enemy. Christmas was as usual 
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spent with Prince and Princess Christian at Cumberland 
Lodge, and the New Year “‘ brought in’ among his own 
people at Weedingshall, Polmont, the house of one of his 
brothers-in-law. 

The year 1905 was an eventful one. It saw the 
conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War, Russia reduced 
to a state bordering on anarchy, the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty, the German Emperor’s visit to Tangier and the fall 
of Mr. Balfour’s Government. In it also we may trace 
the tentative beginnings of the rapprochement between 
the Armies of France and Britain. As we have seen, 
Grierson entertained little doubt that Germany would 
one day embroil Europe in war : nor, as was to be seen from 
those parts preserved, in the archives of the German 
Section of the Intelligence Division, of the record of a 
strategic war game, played under his direction in the early 
months of 1905, by the Sections of the Division concerned 
respectively with the various countries involved, was his 
forecast of the opening moves far out. 

“Thank you very very much for the account of your 
War Game,” wrote Sir John French. “I’ve nearly 
finished it once and shall probably start at it a second time 
before I go to bed to-night! It is most interesting and 
instructive. We shall meet on Friday afternoon.”’ 

All work and no play was not, as we have seen, one of 
Grierson’s maxims. His cheerful, buoyant temperament, 
his fund of anecdote, his unfailing tact and ready natural 
courtesy made him a welcome guest, and his engagements 
were many. At the beginning of March he met H.R.H. 
Princess Christian, on her return from the Riviera, in Paris, 
where he spent some pleasant days, nor did he forget the 
entente, which ever lay very near his heart. By the 
kindness of the Governor of Paris he was permitted to pay 
many military visits, Commandant Bardonnant of the 
Ministry of War acting as his guide. “I was shown 
everything,” he wrote, ‘and was much pleased at my 
reception.’’ In September he was detailed by the King 
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to accompany Prince Arthur of Connaught to the German 
Manceuvres. There he saw something of the Kaiser and 
thought him “interesting as usual and, I think, much 
quieter than formerly.” The feature of the manceuvres 
was the effusive friendliness shown by the Germans from 
the Emperor downwards, not only, Grierson notes, to the 
official visitors, but also to our officers who were there in 
plain clothes as spectators. Immediately on his return 
he journeyed to Edinburgh to see the review of the 
Scottish Volunteers before the King on 18th September. 
*“It was a very fine sight and I was very proud of my 
countrymen—39,000 of them, the biggest force of armed 
Scots gathered since Flodden.” He was at Balmoral 
on the 25th, and, after seeing his old friend General Reid, 
on his way through Aberdeen, sailed from Liverpool to 
Canada, getting back to London early in November. On 
4th December Mr. Balfour resigned and this entry appears 
in the Diary : ‘‘Said goodbye to Armmold Forster and thanked 
him for my promotion to Major General. A. F. leaves the 
War Office unlamented, but at least I owe him my step.” 

The new Government had not its troubles to seek. On 
14th January, 1906, Grierson wrote to his sister : 

““ Since I came back I have been very busy, for no one 
knows what is going to come out of this Conference about 
Morocco. The French fear that the Germans will force 
war upon them over it, and in this case we shall be in it 
on the French side, and J. M. G. is not going to be caught 
mapping. The Field kit is overhauled and Sartain 
warned, and I personally should not be sorry to be off on 
the war path again.” 

In 1905 Colonel (now General) Huguet came to London 
as French Military Attaché and the story of the com- 
mencement of his relations with Grierson, relations which 
soon ripened into a warm friendship, I am, thanks to 
General Huguet’s kindness, able to tell in his own words : 

““,..dés le debut,” writes General Huguet,” je fus 
conquis non seulement par la cordialité de son accueil 
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et la sympathie de son caractére, mais aussi par la vivaate 
de son intelligence, I’étendue de ses connaissances mil- 
taires, et la droiture de son jugement. 

“A ce moment, l’entente entre nos deux pays com 
mencait 4 peine ; la souvenir des anciens conflits et des 
anciennes rivalités était encore trés vivant des deux 
cétés du Détroit ; Fachoda datait de quelques années 4 
peine.—Mais, avec sa grande comprehension des affaires 
européennes, sa parfaite connaissance de l’Allemagne, de 
son peuple, de les ambitions et de les projets de domination 
universelle, Sir James, un des premiers, avait compris que 
la guerre était inevitable ; il savait qu’elle serait formid- 
able et que, seule, l’union de ]’Angleterre et de la France 
pourrait en conjurer les dangers. 

“ Aussi, lorsque, dés l’hiver de 1905, je commengai 4 
étudier la possibilité d’une coopération militaire entre nos 
deux pays, et que je m’en ourdis a lui,—un peu hésitant et 
avec toute la reserve que la situation comportait,—je fus 
heureusement surpris de trouver en Sir James un auditeur, 
non seulement attentif et complaisant, mais méme des 
plus bienveillants et des mieux disposés, qui, dés Ie 
premiers mots, s’attacha 4 m’encourager et 4 me con- 
seiller. 

“‘ Dessus,—malgré la reserve dans laquelle se tenaient 
les deux gouvernements, malgré aussi les préventions des 
deux opinions publiques encore insuffisement éclairées,— 
le travail commenga et se developpa peu-a-peu, préparant 
ainsi la collaboration qui, quelques années plus tard, 
devait avoir de si heureux et de si importants résultats. 

“‘ Mais a l’automne de 1906 Sir James quittait le War 
Office pour prendre le commandement de la 1'** Division 
a Aldershot ; et,—malgré les efforts et l’extréme bonne 
volonté des officiers de l’Etat M= Général spécialisés 
dans cette étude,—malgré aussi le discret et bienveillant 
appui de Lord Haldane, Secrét* d’Etat pour la guerre, 
qui ne croyait peut-étre a toute la grandeur et a l’imminence 
de danger, mais qui était en méme temps un esprit trop 
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éclairé pour n’en pas concevoir la possibilité,—le travail 
n’avencait que lentement.”’ 

General Huguet then goes on to describe how, in 
XQI0, on becoming Director of Military Operations, Sir 
Henry Wilson immediately took up the studies begun 
by Grierson ; and to say that, although no longer within 
the province of the latter, he always took a great 
interest in them and set himself to develop by all means 
in his power cordial relationships between the officers of 
the two armies—“ et combien d’officiers Francais se rend- 
ant en Angleterre trouvaient en Sir James, soit 4 Aldershot, 
soit a Londres, I’héte le plus accueillent et le plus cordial, 
T’ami le plus sur et le plus éclairé!’’ ‘‘ There is something 
about the Frenchman,” Grierson had written to a friend 
on his return from Paris in 1905, “ which is far more 
sympathetic to me than is the German’s demeanour. I 
suppose it is a relic of the Scoto-French Alliance.” 

In the winter of 1905, then, Grierson and Colonel 
Huguet, each believing that co-operation between their 
two countries m military matters was an urgent necessity, 
had begun to talk the matter over, and towards the end 
of 1905, or the beginning of 1906, the conversations 
between the General Staffs of the British and French 
armies were Officially recognised.!. While the Algeciras 
Conference sat the war cloud hung over Europe and the 
menace of the German attitude no doubt helped not a 
little in expediting the preliminary exchange of ideas. 
An outline of the happenings at the end of 1905 and the 
early part of 1906 may be transcribed from the Diary :— 

“15 Decr. 1905. Saw Ottley [Director of Naval 
Intelligence, 1905-07] and Ballard [Director of Operations, 
Admiralty] as to possible war with Germany over the 
Morocco question.... 184 Worked late in office on 
statement of forces required for operations.... 22nd 
Dec. Worked very late in office and finished up. 1906 
4th Jany. Another long day. Got off finally paper on 

1 Lord Haldane, Before the War, chap. iv. 
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forces required for war. 8th Jan. French called and we 
had a long talk over possible war. of French called 
again. 12th To conference as to War with Germany at 
C.I.D. 16th Jany. Got scheme for mobilisation for 
war against Germany in alliance with France off to the 
A.G. Talked it over with Huguet in Row in the morning. 
17th Again talked with Huguet in Row. First meeting 
of Directors at W.O. 19¢ Conference at C.I.D. with 
Esher, Clarke and French as to War preparations. 20th 
Long conference in my office with Huguet. 237d At- 
tended meeting of Mobilization Committee on my scheme. 
26th Barnardiston [the late General, then British Military 
Attaché at Brussels] came over from Brussels and I had 
a long talk with him as to our action in the event of our 
having to operate in Belgium.... 27th long talk with 
French in my office.... He promised to take me as 
Chief of the General Staff if he commands.... 30% 
Sent off railway programme to Huguet at Paris.... 


7th Feby.... Conference as: to mobilization arrange- 
ments and saw French. 10th Feby. Second Conference 
on mobilization plans.... 12th Feby. Huguet called 


and gave me answers from the French General Staff. 
Heard from French that Haldane had said that in the 
event of war he would propose him for G.O.C. in C. and 
me for C.G.S. Much pleased. 13fh Lunched with 
French at the Marlborough and afterwards talked over 
arrangements with him. 16¢h Huguet brought answers 
to my questions. 21s# Lunched with French at Marl- 
borough Club and talked war afterwards in my office. 
Meeting of Military Members [of the Army Council] on 
war preparations. Worked very late. 24th Feb. Mobil- 
ization Committee Meeting in forenoon. 26th Lunched 
with French at Marlborough and had long talk m office 
about war. 27th Mobilization meeting in afternoon. 
1st March Conference with French and Ewart as to 
Staff appointments. 2nd 10 a.m. Victoria to Boulogne. 
Met by Huguet and put up and lunched at his father’s 
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house. Drove to heights to south to see sites for camps, 
then to railway station and docks. 3rd March With 
Huguet to Calais. Drove to Gare Maritime, walked round 
all docks and selected landing places and sheds for men 
and stores. Then went by Porte de Gravelines and 
selected rest camp.... 8s French lunched with me 
and we had a talk afterwards. roth Left Victoria 
Q a.m. with Robertson! and crossed Dover to Calais. 
Thence by Lille, Valenciennes, and Charleroi to Namur. 
Namur famed for Uncle Toby’s wound in his groin, is a 
very dull place...{and so through the Ardennes]. 
15th French called in afternoon and I told him all my 
experiences. 5th April Finished writing précis of all 
arrangements for despatch of a force to France, which 
will now hardly be necessary. goth April To F.O. in 
afternoon and arranged for detente of war preparations.” 

The work, however, went on, as thus :— 

“37d May Huguet brought me all the railway plans 
for our concentration in the event of war. Had 2} 
hours with him over it all.” 

The Great War having been postponed, a cause of 
friction arose with Turkey over Egypt, which necessitated 
the making of plans in case of eventualities, but, as 
Grierson entered in the Diary on 14th May, ‘‘ The Sultan 
climbed down so our chance of another war is off.” In 
the meantime a project very near to Grierson’s heart 
came within measurable distance of realisation. On 6th 
April he “ lunched along with French at the Rag and he 
offered me the command of his 1st Division [Lord French 
was then commanding the 1st Army Corps at Aldershot] 
vice Arthur Paget on 1st October. Accepted at once 
with joy and he promised to do his best to get it for 
me.” “ roth May At lunch French told me that the 
Selection Board, on his proposal, had unanimously 
selected me for the command of the 1st Division at 


1Sir William Robertson was then Assistant Director of Military 
Operations. 
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Aldershot. So at last my fondest hopes seem about 
to be realised.” 

During this period Grierson began to be troubled with 
sciatica. He had a bad bout of it after the exercises on 
Salisbury Plain in 1904 and during the Essex Manceuvres, 
and it continued off and on to trouble him. Moreover, 
a course of London life had always with him the inevitable 
result of adding to his girth, and this despite his practice 
of riding daily in the Row. In August 1906, accordingly, 
he made his way to Marienbad, before proceeding to the 
Belgian and French Manceuvres, in September. He 
arrived there on August 6th and put up at the Hotel 
Weimar, at which King Edward arrived on the 16th. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was also in Marienbad that 
year, and, as all the world knows, Lord Haldane visited 
the King there before proceeding to Berlin. On 2rst 
August Grierson wrote to his sister: ‘‘ The cure is pro- 
gressing gradually and cannily. Up to yesterday I had 
gone down 7} lbs., which is quite satisfactory—not too 
rapid but steady, and I feel all the better for it. The 
King arrived on Thursday and at once now on the next 
day invited me to lunch on Saturday. (‘ King very 
pleasant and told me about his Homburg talk with the 
Kaiser,” says the Diary). I am to lunch to-morrow 
with Campbell-Bannerman (a decent Scot, who took me 
for a long drive with him on Sunday) to meet the King: 
and the latter has again invited me to dinner that night 
and to go with him to the theatre afterwards. H.M. is 
in the best of form and is looking very well. The first 
thing he said to me was :—‘ I know why you have come 
here. It is to get your figure down to Aldershot dimen- 
sions,’ which is exactly nght.’”’ On the evening before 
departing for the manceuvres he dined again with the King, 
«‘C.B.”’ and Lord Haldane also being among the guests. 

After seeing the Belgians in the Ardennes, Grierson met 
Sir John French in Paris and with him attended the 
French Manceuvres in the terrain between Marne and 
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Aisne, ending up with a great lunch given by M. Etienne, 
the Minister of War, at Soissons. His impressions of 
these manceuvres were set down for the King in the 
following letter: 

“roth September 1906. My dear Davidson, Before 
I left Marienbad His Majesty told me to write to Ponsonby 
and give him my impressions of the Belgian and French 
Manceuvres, but as I see that you have come into waiting 
I write to you instead. 

‘“‘ T had a most interesting two days’ visit to the Belgian 
3rd Division manceuvring in the Ardennes, but as during 
those days only marches were executed, I cannot pretend 
to have formed a definite opinion upon the efficiency of 
the Army for war. I have, however, left instructions for 
the Military Attaché who accompanied me to go most 
fully into the matter. What I saw of the Army did not 
impress me. The men were unintelligent looking, slack, 
and I should say not well instructed. The infantry were 
of decidedly inferior physique, the artillery were badly 
horsed, and the cavalry and engineers only made a good 
impression. The marching discipline was decidedly de- 
fective, distances were badly kept and the pace was a 
mere crawl. The officers appeared to take little interest 
in the work and the Staff arrangements were decidedly 
defective as regards the formation and the movements of 
the columns. I did not see the 4th Division which 
comprises the Guards and the élite of the army, but from 
all I can hear they are not much better. The armament 
of the artillery is quite behind the age, but I understand 
that it is shortly to be re-armed with quick-firing guns 
on Krupp’s system. So far as my short experience went, 
I do not think that the Belgian army is in an effective 
state of preparation for war, but, as I said before, I shall 
know more about it when I see the Military Attaché’s 
report. 

““A very different picture was presented at the Man- 
ceuvres of the 2nd French Army Corps and 3rd Cayalry 
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Division. I have not seen French troops at Manceuvres 
for over Io years, and I was greatly struck with the 
enormous improvement in every respect in the army. 
In no direction has greater progress been made than in the 
Staff arrangements and the method of conducting Man- 
ceuvres, and in no army, in peace or in war, have I seen 
better Staff work, both in cantonments, on the march and 
in action. The French have succeeded in creating a 
General Staff and in training a school of Generals and 
Commanding Officers who are second to none. One of 
the divisions had been brought up to war strength by 
reserve men, and by horses hired or lent by other units 
and in it the administrative services, ammunition columns, 
hospitals, etc., were constituted exactly as in war. All 
these services worked smoothly and perfectly and gave 
one the impression that these details which are so often 
neglected and yet are so all-important for the efficiency 
of an army in the field, had been thoroughly studied and 
exceptionally well organised in France. 

“IT do not know if it was imagination, but the infantry 
soldier seems to have grown since I last saw him at 
Manceuvres, and I do not think that the physique of the 
French infantry is one whit inferior to that of our battalions 
. as we are accustomed to see them in India or the Colonies. 

‘“‘ The tactical handling of the infantry was good. The 
usual faults of want of sufficient extension m action and of 
undue exposure of the men, both in attack and defence, 
were noticed and commented on by the General directing 
the operations, but beyond these faults there was little 
to criticise. The cavalry, especially the light cavalry, 
is extremely well mounted and the men rode well. The 
scouting and reconnaissance work was not quite up to 
what we are now accustomed to in the British Army, 
but these faults were also noticed and criticised. On the 
other hand, a rational use was made of dismounted action 
which one does not see in the German and Austrian 
cavalry, and yet this did not seem to interfere with the 
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true cavalry spirit and mounted action with the arme 
blanche. I would not be a true British gunner if I did 
not crab the turnout of the artillery, but this is almost 
the only criticism which one can make upon that splendid 
arm of the French service. Restrictions as to the front 
of operations were usually imposed, and this accounts for 
a want of dispersion of the batteries with a view to obtain- 
ing flanking and enfilade fire, but with this exception, the 
handling of the artillery was all that could be desired. 
Over and over again, when standing in the position of the 
Gefenders, I have never seen a gun approaching on the 
attack side, and their position was only approximately 
given away when they opened fire, which is the highest 
praise I can give. 

‘“‘T need not write of the warmth of our reception and 
the extreme cordiality shown to us by all ranks. We 
received quite exceptional treatment in being allowed to 
remain with the troops and live in cantonments with them, 
along with the higher staffs, so that we were in complete 
touch with everybody and saw all the interior working 
of the military machine both by day and by night. 
Furthermore, we were permitted to attend the critiques 
which has never been my experience at any other foreign 
manceuvres and I know that I learned a very great deal 
from listening to the admirable criticisms given by 
General Michel, commanding the 2nd Army Corps, and by 
General Michal, the Inspector-General. General Michal 
seemed to delight in drawing our attention to matters of 
interest and himself conducted us to see bridging opera- 
tions, arrangements in cantonments, etc., after the main 
operations for the day had ceased. Major Huguet, the 
French Military Attaché in London, who was attached to 
our mission was indefatigable in his efforts to show us 
everything and to ensure our comfort. | 

“TI had a most interesting conversation, mainly on 
strategical subjects and questions of organisation and 
defence, with General Brun, the Chief of the General Staff 
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of the Army, and I think I have succeeded in establishing 
good relations with him. I may here mention that the 
accounts of interviews with Sir John French and myself, 
which have appeared in at least two French papers, are 
purely fictitious for on only one occasion did Sir John 
utter a few platitudes to the correspondent of the ‘ Figaro’ 
and I personally never was molested by, nor opened my 
mouth to, any one of these gentlemen. 

“‘T am profoundly grateful for the chance that has been 
given me of thoroughly studying and making myself 
acquainted with the French Army, and I have come away 
with the impression that its spirit is excellent, its leader- 
ship skilful, and its preparation for war thorough and 
complete. If in a future war it can win the first battles 
and thus regain the confidence in itself which was shaken 
by the events of 1870, and which has not yet I think been 
fully recovered, the French Army will be hard to stop 
in its career of success. I remain, my dear Davidson, 
Yours very sincerely, J. M. Grerson.”’ 

At the conclusion of this visit to France, Grierson was 
made a Commander of the Legion of Honour. 
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CHAPTER XII 


G.O.C. rst DIVISION AND THE FRENCH ENTENTE 
(1906-1910) 


*“‘ I'll make my men love me.’’—GRIERSON (when a boy). 


‘* No more divided, France shall rise afresh.” 
—MEREDITH : France, December 1870. 


GRIERSON took over the command of the Ist Division at 
Aldershot on Saturday, 6th October, 1906. As when 
Director of Military Operations he had played his part 
in the reorganisation of the higher direction, administra- 
tion and control of the Army, and had helped to lay the 
foundation not only of reciprocity between the British 
and French Armies, but also of the British Expeditionary 
Force, so now he was once more to come in at the begin- 
ning. Before the changes in the organisation of the 
fighting forces associated with the name of Lord Haldane, 
the Army had existed in a peace formation, with the 
inevitable corollary that mobilisation for war was a slow 
process. It was estimated in 1906, says Lord Haldane in 
Before the War, that to put an army of even 80,000 men 
on the Continent of Europe would require a period of at 
least two months. The ‘‘ New Model ”’ was a field army 
ready in peace for war. It lived, that is to say, m war 
formations. The essential feature of the scheme was that 
the army could be mobilised swiftly. The Division, “ the 
only independent unit of all arms,” replaced the old 
Army Corps and was the unit for mobilisation. There 
were six divisions, the first and second being located at 
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Aldershot, the third in the Southern, the fourth in the 
Eastern, and the fifth and sixth in the Irish Commands. 

It has been said of Grierson that he was “‘ the perfect 
Staff officer.” The description is not exhaustive. His 
own predilection was for executive command—“ I would 
rather command a battalion in war than be Chief of the 
General Staff!” he said, and if his capacity to command a 
modern army in war was never tested, his handling of 
troops during the period of preparation for the Great War, 
a period which may truly be said to have begun in 1906, 
proved him to have all the qualities of a great Captain. 
Knowledge of the soldier’s science he had, judgment, 
nerve, determination ; an infinite capacity for work with 
the power of getting work done by his subordinates, calm 
confidence in himself, a quick and unerring eye for a 
situation, the courage, initiative and address to seize upon 
the moment, and that quality of imagination—not 
working in the void but when pitted against Germany’s 
leaders, as but for untimely death he would have been, 
working on an unique knowledge of their personal char- 
acteristics and foibles—which enables its possessor to see 
what is going on ‘‘on the other side of the hill.” All 
these qualities he had in full measure, and when the 
Expeditionary Force came to be mobilised in 1914 there 
was no man in it in whom officers and men had more 
serene trust and confidence than in the General Officer 
commanding the znd Army Corps. They, many of them, 
had trained under his eye, and had fought under him in 
mimic warfare during the period of preparation. They 
had seen him uniformly successful, and of his qualities of.- 
brain they entertained no doubt. Men have been great 
Commanders who have had little else. But Grierson, 
had he but lived to prove how great a soldier he was, would 
not have been one of them. His qualities of heart were 
as conspicuous as his intellectual equipment. A dis- 
tinguished officer said to the writer after his death: 
‘‘ General Grierson did not attain his unique position by 
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seeking personal popularity nor by methods of advertise- 
ment, nor yet because we knew him to be a great soldier. 
He attained his position because of his sheer love of the 
Army.” The British Expeditionary Force trusted the 
soldier and loved the man. 

The bond uniting the General with his officers and men 
began to be forged at Aldershot in 1906. The Command 
of the rst Division was Grierson’s first big Command, and 
he made of it a resounding success. Under him the 
Division became famous. The Divisions of the “ New 
Model ” were new formations, great bodies of men of all 
arms. They had to be wrought into cohesive units. It 
was Grierson’s great achievement at Aldershot to create 
an esprit de division. He used to tell a story about the 
German Emperor. At the time when it had been decided 
to hold Ladysmith His Imperial Majesty animadverted 
to Grierson with considerable point and force upon the 
decision. Whereupon Grierson ventured to throw out 
the suggestion that the prestige of the British Army had 
had to be considered. ‘‘ The British Army!” exclaimed 
William II. “ The British Army has no prestige!” 
The meaning of the ejaculation is dimly discernible. It 
is somewhat on a par with that of Napoleon “‘ who thought 
that to call Wellesley a ‘ sepoy general’ was sufficient to 
reduce his reputation to that of a facile victor over con- 
temptible enemies.”’! Both glaring errors had momentous 
consequences for the speakers—and for the world. Even 
the new divisions, if without prestige as units, shared that 
of the British Army and were composed of lesser units 
which had won fame on many a hard fought field. Tradi- 
tion bears a great part in the formation of the fighting 
spirit and the officer commanding the Ist Division, 
modern soldier though he was, was also a laudator temporss 
acts. For him the past was peopled with British soldiers 
maintaining the honour and glory of Britain in every 
quarter of the world, and the battle honours of every 

1Oman, Wellington's Army, p. 39. 
M.G. P 
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regiment in the Army were as music in his ear. He kept 
a book of the British Army in which every Regiment of 
Cavalry, Battery of Artillery and Battalion of Infantry 
had its page, with presentments of the standard of the 
regiment at its top, and on the opposite page a coloured, 
and duly dated, print of uniforms. In this book he noted 
with meticulous care when and where he had seen each 
unit. It was faithfully kept to the last. Thus on opening 
the page devoted to the Irish Guards this entry is found : 
“rst Battalion (Formed May 1goo by drafts) ’’ and at the 
end of the notes, ‘‘ London, mobilized, 9.8.14." The 
study of the fighting prowess of those who had gone before 
he encouraged in every way that lay in his power and time 
and again we find him dining with the officers of a battalion 
to celebrate the anniversary of a notable achievement im 
its history or delivering a lecture such as that to the 
Camerons on an anniversary of Fuentes d’Onoro, en- 
graved on the standard of the 79th Foot; or with the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers for Barossa day when he presented 
to the mess a series of pictures of the 8th French Regiment, 
1809-1813, as a souvenir. He loved to use the old names 
—‘‘the 79th,” “‘ the gist ’—while the anniversary of a 
battle in which he himself had been engaged was never 
forgotten. ‘‘ Extremely touched by your kind recollection 
of old times,”’ was the reply he had from Lord Wolseley 
in answer to a telegram of congratulation on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Tel-el-Kebir. 

It was this spirit which, on the formation of the Terri- 
torial Force, led him to take up the task of writing the 
story of the Scottish Volunteers, and on this task much 
of his spare time was spent during the first two years of 
his command of the 1st Division. The trouble he took 
over it was infinite. He either visited the Headquarters 
of, or was in direct communication with, every Volunteer 
unit in Scotland. Even so far as Dingwall, where he 
stayed with Seaforth at Brahan, he personally sought 
his information; and on the return journey called at 
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Headquarters at Inverness, Pitlochry, Dunkeld—and that 
in early January. He drew and painted with his own 
hand all the figures for the plates, and great was his 
delight over those representing the uniforms of the Ist 
L.R.V. one of the faces, he asserted with glee, being a 
recognisable likeness of his father, and the others of old 
friends who had served in the Western Company. 

At Churchill House he had his share of formal enter- 
taining to do. 

“‘ The Royal visit [of the Prince and Princess of Wales] 
was a great success,” he wrote to his sister Meta on 16th 
May 1909. ‘I put up two of the suite and dined once at 
Government House and had tea another day in the 
Coldstream Mess to meet them. On Friday they lunched 
with me after the field day—a party of twelve.... 
Sartain arranged the show and bossed it with his usual 
imperturbability and success. The bands of the 14th 
and 24th and the pipes of the Dublin Fusiliers played and 
altogether everything went off well and everybody was 
pleased.... The King comes here on Tuesday for a 
field day and lunch. So we are pretty busy.” 

Many dinners did Sartain ‘‘ boss,” for Grierson delighted 
in hospitality, and, moreover, found in these cheerful 
symposiums an excellent method of getting to know his 
officers personally. More intimate feasting, it would 
appear from the Diary, there also was, as when he and 
David Henderson “ dined off haggis’’—no doubt after 
Grierson had said, as was his wont when the “ great 
chieftain of the puddin’ race’’ appeared, Burns’s grace 
before haggis,—and when they finished it next day—cold. 
Nor would the table of a Scottish Mess be void of that 
dainty when Grierson dined at it. 

“‘Dined with the Scots Guards. Haggis and pipes,” 
‘* Dined with the 79th and had a right good evening with 
reels, &c,” are typical entries scattered over the pages 
of the Diary. His real love for all soldiers took him 
also to the Messes of the sergeants on ordinary occasions 
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as well as on the festive nights of St. Andrew or St. Patrick, 
or what Sartain called ‘‘ the Scottish Christmas.” As 
thus : 

“‘ 31st December 1909.... Dined with officers of the 
1st Scots Guards and afterwards to their Sergeants’ Mess 
where we saw the New Year in. I replied to the toast 
of the visitors. So ends a very happy and prosperous 
year. Ist January 1910. After midnight greeted men 
of the Scots Guards and Camerons on the parade ground 
and then to Sergeants’ Mess of the Camerons where I sat 
at the concert between Sgt. Major Macdonald and ex-Col.- 
Sgt. George Wells, a Crimean and Mutiny veteran of the 
7gth. Then to officers’ mess of the 79th and finished up 
the night there. Got to bed about 3 a.m. In forenoon 
rode over to call on the officers of the Gordons and Scottish 
Rifles {in the 2nd Division) and had a hoot-toot with 
both.... So I have done my best to wish the ‘ brither 
Scots’ happiness in the year 1910.” ‘‘ Should anything 
happen to poor old St. Andrew,” a speaker of the Camerons 
declared, ‘‘ we should immediately adopt General Grierson 
as our patron saint.”’ | 

“I never hear the sound of the pipes nowadays but I 
think of Jimmy Grierson,” said an English officer who had 
served on his staff, to the writer. Grierson, as we have 
said, had a real love for music, and well did he appreciate 
its effect in stirring the martial spirit. He was eager to 
encourage and praise. From Algiers and Tunisia he 
brought back the ‘‘ March of the Foreign Legion ”’ and the 
‘‘March of the Zouaves”’ which he gave to the West 
Yorks and South Wales Borderers, both in his Division, 
respectively. It was a proud day for him, one day in the 
summer of I909, when, having breakfasted with the 
officers of the 2nd Scots Guards on King’s Guard, he 
marched toBuckingham Palace, the pipers playing ‘‘General 
Grierson’s March,” composed by Pipe Major Ross and 
named, with Grierson’s permission, after him. ‘“‘ A good 
piece,” says the Diary. It was while he held the com- 
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mand of the rst Division that he presented to the Scottish 
Church at Aldershot, copies of his friend Mr. Carfrae 
Alston’s Metrical Psalms Selection. ‘‘ How,” wrote Mr. 
Alston, ‘‘ do you arrange about the lead? A conductor 
and his choir can sing anything off the book but a band- 
master has to score for his instruments and even the 
gznd hasn’t a repertoire of our old favourites. You 
can’t just tell him to 

Blow up Ballerma with a wheen trombones. 

Let the bombardon roll out the measure of grand Old 

Montrose. 

He will take some time to get up many of the tunes 
you want. Here are some suggestions... .” 

At the head of one battalion or another Grierson would 
of a Sunday be seen marching back from the Scottish 
or the English Church. 

He was ever out and about among his troops exhorting, 
encouraging, and, if need be, criticising. He had the 
Napoleonic gift for the opportune word. To select one 
of many stories, it is related that from a day’s exercises 
of more than usual severity (for Grierson did not spare his 
troops) a Scottish Battalion was returning along a dusty 
highroad to quarters, the men weary and footsore enough, 
yet not one of them with a thought of falling out—for 
‘‘ Man ye daurna. Remember the regiment ! ’’—when 
Grierson rode up alongside of the column and seeing the 
condition of the men leant from his horse and said to one 
of them “ Eh, Jock, would ye no’ like to be back in the 
Coocaddens!’’ “‘ Would I no’ jist!” was the fervent 
reply as the battalionswung on. Time and again he would 
march in at the head of a Brigade or Battalion, and 
although he took much out of his troops he was ever 
considerate and ever ready with praise where it was 
deserved. There was a famous route march of the 
Division with billets on rzth December 1907, when “ it 
poured all day and everybody was soaked but didn’t 
mind.” The men came in whistling and singing, the 
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Leinsters and South Lancs having done twenty-three 
miles without a man falling out. On the next day 
Grierson inspected the North Staffords in mobilisation 
order, and “‘ let them off their route march after yester- 
day’s good performance,” and thereafter rode into Black- 
down to ask for the Leinsters and South Lancs, only to 
find them “‘ as merry as crickets.” Nor must we omit to 
mention another side of the soldier's life in which Grierson 
took a deep interest. From his youth he had not been a 
great player of games, and in later life as “‘ the day ” which 
he regarded as inevitable approached he would regard a 
golf course with half-humorous resignation, regretting the 
loss of a training ground for troops and the waste of 
human energy implied in the chasing of the “‘ wee bit 
gutty ba’.”” He had no doubt the defects of his qualities. 
But when the human material consisted of soldiers all 
was changed. He encouraged sports and the spirit of 
sport in the army by every means in his power, attending 
when at Aldershot with assiduity the matches played in 
the competition for the Football Challenge Cup he pre- 
sented. In the Eastern Command later, he presented a 
similar trophy for competition. 

It was during night operations on 4th July, roro, 
while he stood watching the passage of the rst Brigade, 
preparatory to an attack, that he was run into and 
knocked down by a cyclist. “I was knocked silly for 
5-I0 minutes, into the middle of the 79th Highlanders 
and was then conveyed in Smith Dorrien’s motor car to 
the Cambridge Hospital and dressed there.’’ He was 
very badly cut about the face and severely shaken, but 
was out of hospital in a week’s time and back at duty, 
although the wounds were not pronounced finally closed 
for many days thereafter. The accident, which raised 
serious apprehension in the minds of the onlookers, must 
have revealed even to so innately modest a man as 
Grierson, the esteem in which he was held. Visitors and 
callers flocked to see and hear of him, while he was 
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inundated with telegrams and letters of sympathy. On 
his return to Churchill House a characteristic note appears 
in the Diary : ‘“‘ Found that every officer of the Camerons 
and all friends of the Scots Guards had left cards during 
my illness.”” Grierson may be said, indeed, to have 
established a tradition. 

“What I would like to call your attention to this 
evening,’’ said a speaker at a regimental dinner in London 
at which he was the guest of the evening, “is the fine 
understanding between the ‘top dog’ and the ‘ bottom 
dog ’ in the Regiment to-day and throughout the British 
Army, which has been brought about by such men as 
General Grierson—who throughout all the Scottish 
regiments is well beloved. In the early days of my 
soldiering, and before, the ‘top dog’ and ‘bottom dog’ 
occupied positions as the South pole to the North. Now 
these two poles are as though drawing very near to the 
equator, and, in consequence, a much warmer feeling 
exists between the top and bottom dog.” Far had the 
Army travelled from the days when “ the Great Duke ”’ 
could, quite unpardonably, refer to English soldiers as 
** the scum of the earth.” To Grierson they were brothers- 
in-arms and he even resented Kipling’s presentation of 
the “‘ Soldiers Three ”’ as a slander on the fair name of the 
British private. They loved him because he first loved 
them. It is not an exaggeration to say that his feeling 
for the British Army well-nigh amounted to worship. 
He would have echoed the perfervid words of the Shepherd 
in the Noctes: ‘‘ The British Army, drawn up in order 0’ 
battle, seems to me an earthly image of the power of the 
right hand of God.” 

One of Napoleon’s maxims was: ‘‘ Men must be led 
by an iron hand in a velvet glove.’’ It goes without 
saying that in any event there are occasions on which 
stern measures have to be adopted, but Grierson’s method 
of handling men made these rare in his experience, and 
certainly this is not the place to dwell upon them. With 
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all his popularity there was nothing slack about him. 
Himself a hard worker, those who served under him, and 
the 1st Division was no exception, learned what hard 
work was. He was astern judge of work, but a just judge, 
and his appreciation of good work was not kept locked 
in his own bosom. He had a keen eye for a soldier, and 
nothing gave him more pleasure than to advance the 
cause of one in whom he believed : 

-““ Headquarters Office, Aldershot, 30.11.07. My dear 
General, As I have been put in Orders, though not yet 
gazetted, I presume I am on safe ground and can wnite 
to express my sincere thanks for the share you have had 
in getting me the splendid post of C.G.S. Aldershot.’ 
I only hope you won’t regret it, and that I shall be able to 
prove that you have not made a mistake. Without you 
not only recently, but months and years ago, my chances 
would have been practically nil, I fear, and this I feel. 
Believe me, Very gratefully yours, W. R. Robertson.” 

The Division quickly became a well-knit unit. Every 
officer and man in it worked for its honour and glory. 
Among Grierson’s papers are found letters from the 
commanding officers of battalions which had left the 
division as, for example, that of Col. Adam of the South 
Lancs after the battalion had gone to Ireland, in which he 
says: ‘‘ We are doing well at Buttevant and have got 
an excellent inspection report as we are doing our best to 
keep up ‘ first division form,’ but we would far rather be 
back with you at Aldershot.” ‘‘ First Division form” 
became a synonym for excellence, and the spirit animating 
the division carried it from success to success. At the 
Divisional Manceuvres of 1907 Sir John French pro- 
nounced it to be thoroughly prepared for war, while at the 
close of the Aldershot Command Manceuvres around 
Aylesbury in September “‘ both Sir John and the Duke 


1 Sir Wm. Robertson became C.G.S. when the Aldershot Command 
was taken over by General Sir Horace Smith Dorrien on rst December 


1907. 
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[of Connaught, who was then Inspector General] were 
very complimentary in their remarks on the 1st Division. 
Our attacks had been ‘ excellent ’ and the criticisms were 
very few.... I am very pleased with and proud of my 
rst Division.” In reply to a letter of congratulation on 
its performances he characteristically wrote : 

“ It is not for me to say whether we deserved it or not 
but at any rate we came in for a good deal of praise, 
which pleased me very much, for all my people have been 
working all they know, and it is pleasant to know that 
their good work has been appreciated.” 

In the manceuvres of the following year the Division 
was for the first time assembled at its full war strength : 

““The manoeuvres have been very interesting and 
instructive and the bearing and behaviour of the men 
beyond all praise. My three proposals of abolishing the 
restrictions as to public houses, putting gunners in the 
place of hired civilians, and giving the men a, grocery 
ration have all worked very well” (Diary, 20th Sept. 
1908). 

‘In 1909 in addition to the customary Exercises, Army 
Manceuvres were held. In the inter-divisional man- 
ceuvres in September Grierson heavily defeated the 2nd 
Division on the Evenlode. It was only the intervention 
of the umpires and the standfast that saved it—baggage, 
heavy artillery, and headquarters—from capture. “ In 
twenty minutes more the 2nd Division would have had to 
‘hands up.’”” The Army Manceuvres which followed 
were the first on the grand scale held in this country and 
attracted not only a great degree of interest among soldiers 
—‘*T think every General at home must have been 
present at the Conference,” says the Diary—but a great 
concourse of spectators. Sir John French, who took the 
Conference, was in his best form, and criticised freely and 
with point, but praised the 1st Division. So ended the 
manceuvre season. ‘Shooting at birds and _ beasts,” 
Grierson wrote when about to go on leave, “‘ is not to my 
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mind half so interesting as discharging blank (or ball) 
ammunition at my fellow creatures and I am sorry that 
the manceuvre season is over.” 

Outside of his Command he had now many engagements 
to fulfil. In his native city he was in demand at gather- 
ings of the old Volunteer and new Territorial Force. On 
one occasion we find him making a speech to the Cadet 
Corps of his old school. On another he was the inspecting 
officer at the annual review of the Boys’ Brigade. In 
both movements he took the greatest interest. ‘‘ These 
Corps,” he said, ‘‘ are excellent things, as they bring up 
the boys to some idea of military training and discipline, 
which is no bad asset in life.” Ata dinner of the Grocers’ 
Company in London he pleads for fair play for the Terri- 
torials. At Churchill House he kept open house. On a 
visit from Sir Francis Lloyd,—who, until May 1908, had 
commanded the 1st Brigade, and of whom Grierson wrote 
in his diary: ‘‘ Said goodbye to Franky Lloyd who 
to-day, to my great regret, gives up command of my 
Ist Brigade. He has made of it a fighting unit ’’—hangs 
a story which Grierson enjoyed. The narrator, Barbara 
Wood, an old and valued servant of the Griersons, was 
with Miss Meta Grierson at Churchill House at the time. 
In the servants’ hall Sir Francis Lloyd’s servant was being 
chaffed by the others about the quantity of toilet silver 
his master carried about with him. No doubt to improve 
the occasion he declared that it had all to go to camp with 
Sir Francis. Whereupon Sartain: ‘“‘ You should see the 
silver we tikes to camp. All we tikes is a penny button 
"ook |” 

In June 1907 the French Generals Michel and Marion 
visited Aldershot on a Military Mission, the two generals 
staying with General French at Government House, 
Col. Huguet and Col. Lowther, attached to the Mission, 
with Grierson. The Frenchmen were cordially welcomed 
and returned to France, in Col. Huguet’s words to Grierson, 
“with a knowledge of your Army far greater than they 
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had before. They can now appreciate its high training 
and see what British troops, led by such officers as those 
of the Aldershot Command, are able to do.’”’ A dinner 
at the Royal Artillery Mess was a scene of great enthusiasm 
and Grierson’s singing of ‘‘ La guette a la patronelle”’ 
and ‘ Donald Macdonald ”’ forged another link in the 
golden chain. There was much regret at the Ministére 
de la Guerre—Etat-Major de l’Armée—when in 1908 
neither le Général Sir John French nor le Major Général 
Grierson was able to attend the French Army Manceuvres 
of that year, and the fervent hope expressed that next 
year would be more fortunate. 

Grierson, unavoidably prevented from going to France 
in August 1908, determined on his next furlough to visit 
Algeria and Tunisia, and Col. Huguet was instrumental 
in arranging matters for him. Everything that could 
be done to make his visit a success was done by General 
Brun, Chief of the French Staff, and indeed M. Cambon 
himself wrote personally to introduce him to M. Jounart 
and M. Alepetite, the Governors General of Algeria and 
Tunisia respectively. From Algiers, where he landed on 
- goth January 1909, he accompanied General Baillaud, 
commanding the r9th Army Corps, to Colomb Bechar in 
the Sahara, visiting various places en route and seeing the 
French Colonial Army in detail. In the course of his 
speech, when, in the vicinity of Colomb Bechar, unveiling 
a monument to officers and men of the 2nd Foreign 
Legion killed in action in the preceding April, General 
Baillaud referred to the bond forged between French and 
British troops during the War in the Crimea and to 
Grierson, “‘ dont la Division comprend les Regiments qui 
s‘illustrevent de plus dans la guerre de Crimée,”’ and who, 
‘‘ de passage dans notre sud Algérien a tenu a apporter 
l"hommage de sa présence aux dignes descendents des 
braves soldats qui 4 Inkermann, 4 Balaklava, melerent 
glorieusement et généreusement leur sang au sang des 
soldats de la vieille Angleterre.”” And we find Grierson 
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touching the chord again and again: at Constantine, 
“in a fairly good speech I flatter myself,” at a parade 
of the 3rd battalion of the 3rd Zouaves, thanking them 
“fin the name of the Guards for their help at Inkerman”; 
and again at Tunis at a parade of the 4th Chasseurs 
d’Afrique “ the regiment whose charge saved what was 
left of our Light Brigade at Balaclava.” He departed 
from Tunis the bearer of a message from General Pistor 
of which Sir Arthur Bigge wrote : 

“* Dear Grierson, The King was gratified to hear of the 
very kind message of the General Commanding the 
French Division of Occupation in Tunis, which you were 
good enough to forward to me and which His Majesty 
has read with much gratification.’’ On his return through 
Paris he there had interviews with General Picquart, 
the War Minister, and with General Brun, Chief of the 
General Staff. His unfeigned interest in the deeds of the 
French Army in the past, no less than his camaraderie 
in the present, was delightful to the French officers with 
whom he came in contact. He had already, through 
Huguet, been in communication with General Niox 
concerning certain British flags he had seen in the Musée 
de l’Armée after the French Manceuvres of 1906, and later, 
in 1909, the General, who wanted to organise a collection 
of the uniforms of foreign armies, enlisted Grierson’s help 
to obtain the complete uniform of a British soldier— 
“highlander si possible.’’ On his return to London 
Grierson forthwith bought pictures of Inkerman and 
Balaklava and sent them off to the 3rd Zouaves and 4th 
Chasseurs d’Afrique respectively. In writing to him the 
Colonel of the Zouaves, after saying that the picture would 
recall ‘‘ les combats de jadis,’”’ went on “et je puis vous 
assure que, Si les hasards de la guerre nous placent encore 
aux cotes des troupes anglaises nous saurons prouver que 
les Zouaves du vingtiéme siécle sont toujours a la hauteur 
de leurs camarades de Crimée.”” The Colonel of the 
Chasseurs wrote to the same effect and added: “ Ce sera 
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aussi pour nous un souvenir de votre trop court passage 
au milieu de nous, et de l’honneur que vous avez fait 
& moi et A mon regiment de vouloir bien assister 4 nos 
exercices, et nous passer en revue.’’ 

Many letters did he receive from his friends, for they 
were all attached to him, of the French Colonial Army. 
A sentence from one of General Pistor’s may stand as 
illustrative of the others : 

*‘ Nos sentiments de sympathie pour votre personne 
étaient renforcés par les recits des faits militaires que 
vous connaissez si bien et que vous plaisiez 4 rappeler. 
Il y en a alors entre les Armées Anglaise et Francaise 
des hauts faits de courage et de solidarité reciproque que 
nous sommes préts a renouveler. Je puis vous assurer 
que vos sentiments et vos paroles ont laissé parmi nous 
une impression bien profonde.” 

It was shortly after his return from Algiers and Tunisia 
that Grierson was selected for a Reward for Distinguished 
and Meritorious Service. This carried with it the placing 
of the letter R against his name in the Army List and an 
annuity of {90 per annum from 25th August 1908, increased 
to {100 from 1st April rg09. 

The growing accord between the two armies was 
further strengthened by the visit of the British Mission 
(Sir John French, Grierson and David Henderson) to the 
French Manceuvres in August 1909. From them Grierson 
brought Baillaud on a week’s visit to Churchill House. 
Huguet was delighted at the growing camaraderie. 
“‘ Vous avez été,”’ he wrote to Grierson on 24th December 
of that year, “un des meilleurs et des plus convaincus 
artisans de ce rapprochement: aussi est-ce un devoir, 
et en méme temps, un grand plaisir pour moi de vous en 
remercier aujourd’hui.” 

On oth May rgxo Grierson received notice of his 
promotion to the rank of Lieutenant-General with effect 
from 7th May usce Lt.-General Baden Powell retired. 
This meant the giving up of his command of the 1st 
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Division on 7th August, and it was therefore with mingled 
feelings that he received the news. The feelings of those 
with whom he had to part were, however, of one com- 
plexion. 

“‘T have no words to express how great your loss will 
be to me personally—as well as to the Ist Division,”’ 
wrote General Smith Dorrien. ‘“ My only hope is that we 
may ere very long be again soldiering together.” Under 
the date 31st July he noted in his Diary: ‘‘ To St. 
Andrews in the morning with the 75th, 79th, Scots Guards, 
etc. At my request we had the 43rd and 121st Psalms, 
2nd Paraphrase and 2oth and 118th Hymns.” At the 
Divisional inspection held by Sir John French in the 
beginning of August Grierson had the satisfaction of 
being highly complimented on the state of his Division. 
That night he was entertained to dinner by his Staff, the 
brigadiers and Staff officers at Aldershot being invited to 
meet him. On 6th August he dined with the Camerons, 
‘‘ and at 12 o'clock in their mess my time of Command of 
the Ist Division came toanend. It has been the happiest 
four years of my life and I told the troops so in a farewell 
order issued to-day.” The troops had determined to give 
him whom they affectionately called ‘‘ our General” a 
great send off, and indeed its like had never been seen at 
Aldershot before, nor has it since. The corporals of the 
Camerons drew his carriage, the pipes of the Scots Guards 
going before playing his favourite tunes. On either side 
of the carriage marched Sergeants Major Ross and Mac- 
donald, the Camerons and Scots Guards following behind, 
while the whole North Camp lined the route, cheering. 
On the platform of the North Camp station officers of all 
the regiments in the Division and the sergeants of the 
Scottish regiments were assembled—and as the train 
steamed out the pipes broke into the plaintive refrain : 

‘* Better lo’ed ye canna be, 
Will ye no’ come back again ? ” 
Grierson’s were not the only eyes that were wet. 
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A few days later he had this letter from General Smith 
Dorrien : 

“‘Government House, Farnborough, Hants—My dear 
Grierson, I have just read with much interest and delight 
the account in the Aldershot papers of the send off given 
you by the men of the 1st Division. Certainly no Com- 
mander has ever interested himself more in his troops 
than you did and it must be pleasing that you were 
appreciated and beloved by them in return, as I know 
you are. Your own troops are not the only people who 
miss you, though doubtless we shall see a para. in some 
paper to the effect that in contrast to the sorrow of the 
men at your departure it was noticeable that there was an 
air of jubilation and delight amongst the inhabitants of 
Govt. House ! 

“More power to your elbow, Yours always, H. L. 
Smith Dorrien.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


ON HALF PAY 
(1910-1912) 


Praise the generous gods for giving, 
In this world of sin and strife, 

With some little time for living, 
Unto each the joy of life —HENLEY. 


Untit April 1912, when he took over the command of 
the Eastern District, Grierson was unemployed, there 
being no billet available to correspond with his rank. 
A motor tour with Col. Huguet through Switzerland 
and the Italian Lakes was followed by his appearance, 
much to the delight of the French, at the unveiling of 
the monument to the Chasseurs d’Afrique at Sedan by 
his friend, General Baillaud, “‘a very impressive affair. 
... myself in evening clothes with my cross of the 
Legion of Honour in honour of the ‘braves gens.’ ”’ 
Later in the year he began to take Spanish lessons in 
preparation for a tour of the Peninsular battlefields, 
which he made with General Lomax, who had succeeded 
him at Aldershot, in the early part of 1911. He returned 
by Gibraltar, where his friend, Sir Archibald Hunter, 
commanded, and there he had the pleasure of seeing his 
beloved Scots Guards on their way to Cairo. When they 
espied him standing on the pier the battalion broke into 
vociferous cheering, “‘ and next day I saw them off and 
the pipes played all my favourites, and, as the ship went 
off, their own and the Cameron’s March as a souvenir of 
Aldershot : God bless them.” 
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For the Coronation he was attached to the Crown 
Prince of Germany; and on 2oth June was gazetted to 
the K.C.B., ‘“‘a well deserved honour,’’ as Lord Stamford- 
ham wrote, and one “‘ which I happen to know the King 
was especially glad to bestow upon you.” Vanity Fair 
was in full swing that summer of His Majesty’s Coronation, 
one of the finest summers within living memory, and 
Grierson, who was not one of those who shun society 
either with a small or a large ‘S,’ was in the midst of 
it all. Withal, the year was not without its shadow. On 
2nd July Grierson crossed over to Germany at the head 
of 40 officers (30 Army and Io Navy) to take part as 
observers in the Prince Henry Motor Tour. Thirty- 
seven German and twenty-seven British cars competed. 
They started from Homburg; in England, travelled as 
far north as the Lakes, and ended at Buckingham Palace, 
with the British team as winners. Just at the time when 
the German cars were making their way over England 
the storm clouds began to lower ominously. At the 
beginning of July Europe was startled by the news that 
the German warship Panther had anchored off Agadir 
in Moroccan waters, and the possibility of war was brought 
home to the people of Great Britaifi by the speech of 
Mr. Lloyd George, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, at 
the Mansion House on the 21st of the month. This 
particular period of tension lasted throughout the autumn, 
while a railway strike led to the cancellation of the 
Army Manceuvres, in which Grierson was to have com- 
manded one of the sides. We may perhaps hazard the 
opinion that the tour of the French frontier which 
Grierson made with Sir John French and Col. Huguet at 
this time was not unconnected with the European situa- 
tion. As they motored: ‘ Crossing the probable German 
lines of advance on the gap between the Belgian frontier 
and Verdun, French talked to me of war in which I 
should be his C.G.S. and Douglas and Paget command 
armies under him.” Toul was the southmost limit of their 
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journey, and there, from Fort Mont St. Michael, the system 
of the defence was explained to them. Returning through 
Paris they had conversations with General Castelnau, 
then sub-chief of the French General Staff, and with 
the Minister of War. On 6th September Grierson was 
back in London: ‘To War Office and saw H. Wilson 
{who since rg1o had been Director of Military operations) 
to talk over affairs. All leave has been stopped there 
and things look well for war.” 

But there was to be no war that year, and on the 18th 
Grierson was informed by Lord Stamfordham that he 
had been selected by the King to accompany Prince 
Alexander of Teck, who was to represent His Majesty 
at the Coronation of the King of Siam. On the day 
before his departure this remarkable entry appears in 
the Diary : 

“‘ Called on French at Headquarters to say goodbye. 
Forgot that yesterday—sent for me in the forenoon and 
told me that the Kaiser was furious with me and with 
A. Paget as anti-Germans and was having us watched 
and spied upon. Told French about this.” 

From the Siamese tour he was back in London on 4th 
February 1912, ‘‘exactly a hundred days since our start 
from London on 27th October,”’ days which had included 
a visit to the Scots Guards at Cairo, when the 250th 
anniversary of the raising of the regiment was celebrated, 
and a journey to Khartoum to be the guest of Sir Francis 
Wingate, and to visit the field of Omdurman. In this 
year he was specially elected a member of the Senior 
“‘for distinguished services to the Empire.” 

It does not admit of doubt that during this period of 
strenuous idleness Grierson was eager to be back in 
harness again, nor that to command at Aldershot was his 
ambition. Before he set out for Spain he had written 
to his sister Meta: 

“French, David Henderson and ‘Cakes’ (Capt. 
Banbury, who had been his A.D.C. at Aldershot} dined 
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with me on Saturday. The former is doing all he can to 
get me the billet I want, but there are competitors in the 
field, and we can only hope in the might of his persuasive 
power over the Secretary of State and ‘wait and see.’ 
Haldane is rather a sphinx.”’ 

On his return from Spain this somewhat cryptic entry 
is found in the diary : 

“7th March 1911... Called on French and found 
out how vain hopes are if rested on one man’s influence.”’ 

It is explained by another on the rgth: 

“ Lunched with Bigge and was told that in the King’s 
name he had spoken to Haldane about my going to 
Aldershot, but that the latter wants new blood there and 
will appoint Haig.” 

Grievously disappointed as he was, Grierson was not the 
man to conceive, far less to cherish, animosity. There 
never was a less jealous disposition. He quickly recovered 
from his disappointment. When dining at Buckingham 
Palace in May to meet the Kaiser ‘‘ the King told me of 
the Eastern Command, and I told the Queen on her 
command: ‘Tell me; I won't tell.’ ” 


CHAPTER XIV 


G.O.C. IN C. EASTERN DISTRICT 
(1912-1914) 


He possessed a wonderful personality and was justly 
beloved by officers and men alike. He was able to get 
the best work out of them and they would follow him 
anywhere.—F.M. Lorp FRENCH in 79/4. 


SETTLED once more in the command of troops, Grierson, 
if not so happy as he would have been at Aldershot, with 
his brood gathered close under his wing, was yet well 
enough content. “‘I have learnt in whatsoever state I 
am therewith to be content,” wrote the Apostle; and 
Grierson, in answer to a letter of congratulation on his 
appointment to the Eastern District, only varied the 
phraseology: ‘I have always gone where I have been 
sent,’ he wrote, “‘ and generally have liked the appoint- 
ments I have been given.” The Eastern, unlike Aldershot, 
was a scattered command, and it was this fact that made 
Grierson’s achievement in the Army Manceuvres of 1912 
—the last properly so-called in Britain before the war, 
for in IgI3 an experiment was made in an exercise of a 
novel character in which Grierson acted as Chief of the 
Staff to Sir John French—so conspicuously meritorious. 
At the close of these manceuvres he may be said to have 
stood at the zenith of his fame as a leader of troops. The 
odds in Cambridgeshire were heavily against him. The 
general idea was that the forces of an imaginary country 
(Red) had crossed the frontier dividing that country from 
Britain (Blue) between Wells and Hunstanton and were 
244 
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pushing southward with all speed, that Blue had ordered 
a general mobilisation, and that it was of the greatest 
political importance to prevent the entry of Red troops 
into London. Time was, accordingly, of essential import- 
ance to both sides. The composition of the two Armies 
was the same. Each consisted of a Cavalry Division, 
two Infantry Divisions, army troops, two aeroplane 
flights and an airship. The Red Army was commanded 
by Lt.-Gen. Sir Douglas Haig, with Major-General 
Allenby in command of the Cavalry and Majors-General 
Lomax and Lawson in command of the rst and 2nd 
Infantry Divisions respectively. Grierson, commanding 
the Blue Army, had under him Col. Briggs, in command of 
the Cavalry, and Majors-General Sir H. Rawlinson and 
Shaw in command of the 3rd and 4th Divisions respec- 
tively. Yet the rival armies were essentially different. 
It will be remembered that in his report on the German 
Imperial Manoeuvres of 1896 Grierson drew a distinction 
between the Staff of Count Von Waldersee, who had that 
of his own Army Corps with him, and the Staff of Prince 
George of Saxony, which had been got together from all 
quarters. Here was a similar situation. The Staff of 
the Red Army was that of the Aldershot Command, 
knowing one another and accustomed to work together. 
Grierson’s Staff was “culled from all the Commands 
except Aldershot.” And what was true of the Staff was 
true also of the troops. The cavalry of the Red Army 
was a division of regular cavalry. That of the Blue Army 
was a variegated body of horsemen. The infantry of the 
Red Army was the Aldershot Divisions. The infantry of 
the Blue Army came from the Southern (3rd Division) 
and from up and down the Eastern (4th Division and 
Territorials) Commands. 

The task set the Blue Army was formidable. But 
there was ground for hope. From conversations with 
officers who served on his Staff a picture of the Commander 
of the Blue Army emerges, a confident, happy, buoyant 
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figure, cool and unperturbed, stationary at the centre of 
affairs, receiving reports, alert, with a comprehensive grip 
upon each situation as it developed, issuing the needful 
orders, the possessor, above all, of that subtle quality— 
personal magnetism. A Staff, he was wont to say, ought 
to be a happy and harmonious family. Only in that way 
would the individual members be induced to take respon- 
sibility. His Staff at these manceuvres was no doubt a 
scratch Staff, but it worked to a miracle. Sir Percy 
Radcliffe tells of how he was sent with an order to the 
Territorials. They were to be thrown in at a certam 
point. Seeing, however, from the course of the fight that 
there was not time, he, of his own initiative, deflected 
them and threw them in at another—with complete 
success. ‘“‘ But,” he adds “if I had not known that 
General Grierson would have backed me I would not 
have taken the responsibility.’’ Of his cavalry Grierson 
could write: ‘“‘ The Household Cavalry, Scots Greys, 
Yeomanry, and Cyclists took on and quite eclipsed the 
division of regular cavalry opposed to them and that did 
more for me than anything else.’”’ It was the perform- 
ance of the infantry, and particularly of the 4th Division, 
however, that caught the popular imagination. ‘“‘ The 
latter lay concealed all day dodging the aeroplanes, and 
never were seen”’ is the succinct entry in the Diary of 
the 17th September relative to a notable achievement. 

On 16th September with his cavalry pushed forward to 
the line Gog Magog—Rivey Hill, Grierson “stayed in 
camp all day receiving reports and very soon locating all 
the lines of march and halting places of the Red forces ” : 
on the 17th the cavalry, again pushed forward to locate 
the enemy, had a good deal of fighting with the 2nd 
Division near Hundon, while by the end of the day the 
3rd Division was in position from Reid’s Farm to Rivey 
Hill, and the 4th, which had lain masked all day, after 
dark moved through Saffron Walden and bivouacked to 
the east of it. On the 18th the infantry was ordered to 
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advance to the line Horseheath—Helion Bumpsted, the 
cavalry to co-operate on the right of the 4th Division 
and the Territorials to come up from Cambridge to 
Linton. Having in view the necessity of forcing a battle : 
“* My orders were that the enemy should be attacked 
wherever met.... This brought on a desperate battle 
in which at the end the situation was much as opposite, 
and I having the roth Brigade still in hand, and having 
thrown the Territorials in at the right moment got the 
best of it. The Red Cavalry was somewhere in my rear, 
but it didn’t matter for the battle was gained.... 
Bivouacked with cavalry camp at Linton and stood 
champagne in honour of our victory (such as it was!) ”’ 
There would seem to be little doubt that the performance 
was a brilliant one. With the moral advantage of its 
position as invader, and with its superior organisation 
and training the Red Force had yet suffered defeat. 
The conception of the Commander of the Blue Army was 
at once sound and daring, and, if in the earlier stages 
his detachments lay somewhat far apart, offering, it may 
be, although this seems doubtful, to the Red Commander 
the opportunity of dealing with them in detail, it must be 
kept in mind that Grierson had a perfect knowledge of the 
movements of the enemy, and a perfect appreciation of 
what he was likely to do. On the day upon which he 
knew that battle would be joined his 4th Division had 
closed up on the night of the 3rd, hitherto strung out to 
represent his main force, ready to attack on the flank of 
the opposing force. The appearance of the concealed 
Division was the sensation of the manceuvres. 

On the r9th Grierson came to the crowded Conference 
in Trinity Hall, over which H.M. the King presided, full 
of high spirits, making his speech with comprehensive 
grip, and all that vigour and élan which were so markedly 
his. “ He looked like victory,” as one who was there 
told the writer. The feature of the Conference was his 
speech, and it did not lack the touches by which a leader 
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of men is revealed. And some of them were humorous 
and remain in the mouths of men to this day. As that 
one when in describing his orders to the 4th Division to 
lie concealed about Saffron Walden: “I told them,” 
said he, and one can see the broad smile upon his face, 
“I told them to look as like toadstools as they could and 
to make noises like oysters.’’ And so back to London to 
dine at the Metropole as the guest of the Army Council 
at a dinner given to the Foreign and Colonial officers 
attending the manceuvres and next day to lunch at the 
French Embassy to meet General Foch, Col. Reboul 
(who had been on his own Staff), and other of the French 
officers, and to receive the following among many con- 
gratulations : 

Local Government Board, September 20, rg12— 
Dear Sir James, Hearty congratulations. The 4th 
Division was splendid. March discipline and walking 
first rate. One who was with them all the way. Yrs. 
John Burns. 

For the interest of that stout-hearted man in the 
British Army was intense, and many a time in those 
days might he have been seen marching with troops 
“all the way.” 

Then followed some country visits—to the Edward 
Dawsons at Cannon Hill; to Lord and Lady Dartmouth 
at Patshull ; to Lord and Lady Albemarle at Quidenham, 
where a party was assembled to meet Prince and Princess 
Alexander of Teck; and so, fortified by country air, to 
Colchester on 18th October “ by special train (with Seely), 
and attended the Colchester Oyster feast at which I 
put away three dozen oysters.”’ 

Of his method of handling troops enough has been 
said. He was assiduous in the discharge of duty. With 
his headquarters at the Horse Guards his tours of inspection 
took him all over the south-east of England from the 
Wash to Chichester. This is a note in the Diary of 2oth 


August 1913: 
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‘“‘ This finishes my Territorial and Reserve Inspections 
for this year, except three cyclist battalions to be seen on 
the manceuvre area.... I flatter myself that the 
above is a record for the G.O.C. in C. Eastern Command.”’ 
As was his wont, he delighted in the “ cheerful hour.” 
His sympathetic nature, ready adaptability and frank 
sincerity brought him many friends of diverse natures 
and capabilities. In Shakespeare’s phrase he could be 
“* a lord to a lord and a man to a man,” and he acted upon 
the Johnsonian maxim: ‘A man, sir, should keep his 
friendships in constant repair.”” He was a charming 
host, genial, humorous, intent upon the enjoyment of 
his guests, and many were the gatherings around his 
table at g Cadogan Gardens in these latter years of his 
life. Perhaps, as one has written, he enjoyed none better 
than when on a Sunday evening after dinner, one of his 
sisters at the piano, his favourites among the metrical 
psalms and paraphrases were sung. From the Diary the 
following typical enough extracts may be permitted : 

“ 20th April... Smith Dorrien arrived to stay the 
night. He and Lord Haldane, Gens. Paget, Murray, etc., 
etc., dined with me.” 


“ 8th May 1912.... Drove to Millhurst where I put 
up with Sir Evelyn who was looking very well, but aged 
and much deafer.... 28/4... Princess Louise, Lady 


Douglas, General, Lady and Miss Codrington, Major and 
Mrs. Fraser, Sir J. French, W. Lambton and Radcliffe 
dined with me.... 6th June... Prince and Princess 
Alexander of Teck, Lord and Lady Falmouth, Lord and 
Lady Stamfordham, Admiral and Lady Adelaide Colville, 
Miss Biggs, Banbury and Meta dined with me.... 14th 
. .. Dined with the Lord Chancellor (Haldane) at the Ritz 
for the King’s birthday. Seely there (as S. of S. for War) 
as his guest. Farewell speeches and much real feeling 
shown.... 28¢# There dined with me the following 
French officers ...also Allenby, D. Henderson, Fraser 
and ‘ Cakes.’ I made them a speech after dinner and we 
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had songs after.... 6th January 1913... Dined with 
the Sergeants of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd battalions, Cold- 
stream Guards.... A very good show. My health was 
drunk most enthusiastically and I returned thanks. ... 
8th February ... To Windsor and put up in Henry III. 
Tower with Prince and Princess Algy [of Teck] .. . 21s 
july ...Dined with the Maxwells—Kitchener there 


looking very well.”’ 

And one or two of a different nature : 

“ 8th Mayigi2.... Took the chair at the Aeronautical 
Society’s lecture by David Henderson on the best type of 
military aeroplane.... 31s¢ March 1913. Attended 
Lord Wolseley’s funeral which was very impressive. . .. 
Isent a wreath.... In him we have lost the best soldier 


of my time, without doubt.... 9 Agrsl. The 35th 
anniversary of my (real) first commission, and to-day I 
and Tip Hornby bossed the show for the King at Woolwich 
[a review of Artillery].... 21st...To the Duke of 
York’s School [of which he was a Commissioner, and in 
which he always took the deepest interest] and did my 
annual inspection.... 431 boys on parade... excellent 
as usual.... 30¢4...inspected B/R.H.A. on the Com- 
mon [Woolwich] and made them a farewell speech. A 
fine battery, which my personal exertions have saved from 
disbandment.... Dined with Lord Haldane, Lord 
Nicholson and Sir E. Grey there.” 

Over it all, as so clearly appears in the retrospect, 
hung the menace of war. From inspection duty at Dover 
Grierson was suddenly summoned to the War Office on 
2nd August 1912: 

“French and all seven G.Os. C. in C. at meeting in 
Seely’s room. He told us that war was probable. . .. 
and that if war did come the Army would be employed 
overseas.” 

In November he was recalled from Scotland by a 
telegram from Sir John French: 

“14th. To War Office at 12. Saw French and was 
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taken by him to Seely, who told me that French had been 
selected for C. in C., and I as Chief of the Staff to him 
in the event of our sending the Expeditionary Force to 
the Continent, and that we were now to go on with all 
preparations, though its despatch was for the moment 
unlikely.” 

A beginning seems at once to have been made : 

“17th.... French, A. Paget, Haig and Wilson came 
to Conference at my house at rz a.m. Discussed use of 
the Expeditionary Force... .” 

When the secrets come to be revealed it may be found 
that war was not far off about this time. It will be 
remembered that Conferences were being held in London 
regarding the war in the Balkans. In December Grierson 
wrote to his constant correspondent, the Rev. Robert 
Grierson : 

“‘ The negotiations seem to drag their slow length along 
and what the outcome of it will be no man can prophesy. 
I don’t see how they can keep out of a war over it and 
then we may look out for Armageddon. I think we are 
fairly well prepared—at least better than we have ever 
been before.” 

The year 1913 was devoid of acute crisis. In April a 
sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence sat 
to consider the question of invasion, and on it Grierson 
served. He appended his signature to the report on Ist 
Apnil 1914, not with any marked enthusiasm. October 
1913 he spent in Scotland on visits to his sisters at Helens- 
burgh, and at Ross Priory, on Loch Lomond, rented by 
his brother-in-law (now Sir) John Cargill (Bart.), and to the 
Duke and Duchess of Hamilton at Dungavil. He seemed 
to be in good health, and was in his wonted good spirits, 
but he had become very stout, and, to use a Scotch 
word, “‘ pechy ” when he had to breast a hill. Passing 
through Glasgow he visited the house in which he had 
been born, *‘ which I had not been in for 36 years.... 
What memories the old place called up!” Early in 
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December the entries in the Diary show that the Ulster 
question promised to give trouble, but the problem had 
not reached an acute stage, and we find Grierson again 
visiting the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, this time at 
Balcombe Park, where he enjoyed a week’s shooting at 
pheasants and duck in “simply magnificent weather,” 
and, after a few days in London, journeying to Aldershot 
to spend Christmas with the Haigs at Government 
House. Back in London he brought in the fateful New 
Year, after the manner of the Scots, with the 2nd Scots 
Guards at the Tower. “A very pleasant goodbye to 
Ig13 in which I have had a good time.”’ He appeared, 
indeed, to be in the full vigour of life. Little did those 
who ate his birthday dinner with him on 27th January 
1914 have cause to think that they were celebrating 
their host’s last birthday. Sir John French, who had 
put off another engagement to be present—“ I can’t refrain 
from drinking your health in your own house on your 
birthday ’—was there, Sir Douglas and Lady Haig, 
Lady Douglas, Lady Haig’s sister, the Hon. Violet 
Vivian, Sir Spencer Ewart, Col. and Mrs. Hunter-Weston, 
Major and Mrs. Fraser, and the French Military Attaché 
Col. the Marquis de la Panouse. In March occurred the 
incident at the Curragh, with all its exciting and difficult 
sequel, resulting in the resignations of the Secretary of 
State for War, Sir John French, C.I.G.S., and Sir Spencer 
Ewart, Adjutant General. 

‘““Sunday 22nd March.—Heard of the astounding 
‘Meeting’ of the 3rd Cavalry Brigade. London much 
excited over it.... 237d Everybody much intrigué 
over the Curragh officers. The affair seems to have been 
terribly mismanaged. My officers and those of the Guards 
are quiet, and Franky Lloyd and I have intimated that 
we will not accept resignations.... 24th The Curragh 
affair has been settled and the Goughs are heroes (?) 
Had a talk with French and Ewart in W.O. Both much 
perturbed. But perhaps good will come out of evil.... 
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Company.... 25¢h.... Much excitement over the 
‘repudiation’ of the ‘agreement’ with Gough in the 
House.... 26¢h. Meeting of G.Os. in C. and G.Os. C. 


Divisions in French’s room when he explained the situa- 
tion to us. I think that with a little common sense and 


goodwill this trouble will fizz out.... 27th.... Saw 
Franky Lloyd. Crisis still acute. French and Ewart 
have resigned, but it will come to nothing.... 28th. 


... All quiet to-day. 30th. Called at W.O. on Franklyn 
and Robertson. Nothing known of changes, except that 
French and Ewart are determined to retire.... In 
the evening it was rumoured that Seely had resigned and 
Asquith had taken over War Ministry.... 31st... 
Saw Sir John and Ewart at W.O. and ‘took leave’ 
officially. The former told me of project for his successor. 
Asquith is generally acclaimed by the Army, and if we 
get Douglas as C.1I.G.S. all will be well.... rst Adrsl 
. .. Called on Douglas and urged him to accept C.I.G.S. 
... 374...Saw Douglas and congratulated him on 
becoming C.I.G.S. Sclater is to be offered A.G. so all is 
well.... 27th. To W.O. and saw Douglas as to whether 
my troops would fight Ulster, to which I said I didn’t 
think so if it came to ‘coercion,’ but that they would 
maintain law and order.... UJlster’s ‘coup’ on 
Friday-Saturday was very neat, but it has put them in 
the wrong. 26th May... Meeting at my house to form 
an ‘Officers’ Families Association’ to insure in case of 
operations. About 25 there, representative of all the 
Commands, I as Chairman. Lady Haig, Lady Smith- 
Dorrien and seven men stayed to lunch with me,” 

On 5th June he wrote to the Rev. Robert Grierson : 

‘“‘T have been touring about in my Command as usual 
for the last few months, and am generally four or five 
nights a week out of London, but I am glad to say that 
I seem to be thriving on it and I hope I do some good by 


continually supervising the training. I am going to 
% 
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France for a week next month to see some manceuvres, 
and in September I am going to command one side at our 
Army Manceuvres and fight my old enemy (and close 
friend) Douglas Haig. The Manceuvres are to be in the 
Severn Valley and all the regulars in England are to take 
part in them. I only hope there will be no Irish troubles 
or strike duty to interfere with them.” 

In the beginning of July he headed a Mission, consisting 
of himself and Generals Haig and Allenby, which attended 
Manceuvres in the vicinity of the Camp of Mailly, and 
on the day of his arrival at Mailly received a telegram 
from Major Fraser announcing that he had been appointed 
A.D.C. General to the King. Passing through Paris, both 
going and returning he had conversations with General 
Joffre, while at Mailly he saw Generals de Castelnau, 
Foch, and Balfourier whose Division, the 11th, was the 
principal participant in the exercises the British Mission 
had come to see. “ Altogether the 11th Division is in 
a splendid state of efficiency,” Grierson enters in his 
Diary. On the last day of the Manceuvres, during the 
Conference the troops formed up, 13,500 men on parade, 
and Grierson was accorded the honour of taking the 
salute and inspecting the lines. 

Back again in London the Ulster difficulty still holds 
the foreground, and on 18th July we read in the Diary of a 
Conference in the Chief of the Imperial Staff’s room 
attended by the General Officers Commanding at Alder- 
shot, and in the Eastern and Southern Commands, and 
the Adjutant General, when the views expressed are those 
expressed by Grierson at an earlier date— It must be 
an anxious time for you all in Ireland,” he writes to the 
Rev. Robt. Grierson.... ‘J only hope that Irish affairs 
will not interfere with the Army Manceuvres here, for 
policing Ireland is not work for the British Army ”’ :—Lord 
Kitchener is in London—‘ Dined with French at 94 
Lancaster Gate. Twentytwo there, including Kitchener 
and Haldane ’"—and, somewhat ominously, Grierson has 
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begun “‘a course of rubbing for swelling in my hand 
(?gout).”” And then on Sunday, 26th July, this: ‘ Walked 
with ‘ Jock’ {his dog] to the Rag to get news of the 
Austro-Servian row just started.... Lunched at Lady 
Vivian’s.... Called on Douglas in the afternoon and 
had a long talk as to the prospects of War.”’ With that 
we enter upon the last days. 


CHAPTER XV 


LAST DAYS 
(1914) 


Our life is but a little holding, lent 
To do a mighty labour.—MEREDITH. 


IT was accurate to say that “ the Austro-Servian row ” 
had just begun. It is true that the Archduke Ferdinand 
and his wife had been murdered in the streets of Serajevo 
nearly a month before, but that untoward event had well- 
nigh passed from the minds of men immersed in problems 
nearer home when on 23rd July the Austro-Hungarian 
Government presented its demands to Servia. There- 
after events marched with giant strides. On Wednesday, 
29th July, when Austria was bombarding Belgrade and 
Russia had ordered the mobilisation of her Southern 
Commands, Grierson was summoned from inspection 
work in his Command to London, where he found that the 
“‘ precautionary period’ had been ordered at 2 p.m. 
‘We are now on the verge of war,” he entered in his 
Diary that night, “ and it is satisfactory to see that the 
Government recognise it and are acting according to 
plan.” On Saturday, rst August, Germany declared war 
on Russia, and on the same day Grierson received a letter 
appointing him, in the event of mobilisation, to command 
the 2nd Army of the British Expeditionary Force, 
‘“‘ which,” he says, “is a great thing and which I much 
prefer to C.G.S.”. ‘‘ Whether or not I shall justify your 
confidence,’’ he wrote to a friend a few days later, “at 

256 
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least I have attained the ambition of a lifetime. I shall 
command a British Army in the field.” ‘‘ Then,’ to quote 
the Reverend Dr. Fleming of St. Columba’s, “ like the 
tense Scot that he was, he added, ‘ I have in my Command 
the Camerons, the Gordons, the Royal Scots, the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, and the Scottish Borderers. How fine 
the massed pipes will sound!’” Dts aliter visum, and 
to-day none of the letters of congratulation he received 
reads more pathetically than that from the distinguished 
soldier who so soon was to be called upon to succeed him 
in the command of that same Army: 

‘“‘ My dear Grierson, I am delighted for the sake of the 
country that if we support France, as we ought to, you 
are tocommand an Army. May you achieve great success 
and return covered with glory. My wife joins me in good 
wishes. Yours always, H. S. Smith-Dorrien.”’ 

The strain of the succeeding days is clearly visible in 
the Diaries. To one who had so long before reached the 
conclusion that Germany would strike when her hour 
arrived, their suspense must have been well-nigh intoler- 
able. 

“‘ Sunday, 2nd August—To office where I spent the 
whole day.... Peace or War being debated by the 
Cabinet and rumour very busy that they won’t fight. In 
the evening all peace training stopped and orders issued for 
all troops, regular, reserve, and territorial, to return to 
their peace stations. To office after dinner and stayed 
till 10.30. Crowds cheering the King and Queen who 
appeared on the balcony at Buckingham Palace.... 
Monday 3rd August—Rode in Park and to office. Sat 
there all day waiting while the sands are running out and 
our politicians talking and trying to make up their minds. 
They are too sickening for words.... In evening again 
to office. No orders at all!! Belgium is invaded and 
the King has applied to us for help. All troops back to 
their peace stations to-day except precautionary garrisons. 
Tuesday 4th August.... At 5 p.m. order ‘ Mobilize’ 

M.G., R 
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was issued. Crowds all over the place cheering the King 
and Queen. People quite calm and ready to take on 
anybody. Made all arrangements to establish Head- 
quarters, 2nd Army, at the R.U.S.I. to-morrow. . . .” 

At 11 p.m. that night Britain declared war on Germany 
and on the afternoons of the 5th and 6th Grierson attended 
the War Council. The conclusions arrived at are briefly 
noted in his Diary : 

‘““ Wednesday, 5th August—Rode in the Park in service 
dress: then to War Office (where I was mobbed and 
cheered) and reported myself as on the first day of mobil- 
ization.... At 4 p.m. War Council at 10 Downing 
Street, Asquith, Churchill, Haldane, Grey, Kitchener, 
Roberts, French, Douglas, Self, Haig, Murray, Wilson and 
Ian Hamilton there. Decided to order embarkation and 
railway preparations to commence at once for all six and 
the Cavalry Divisions, to bring a division from India, 
to accept Colonial Contingents, and, above all, to stick 
to our arrangements with the French as to point of con- 
centration.... Thursday 6th August.... Saw Sir J. 
French as to organisation of new Army by K. of K. (who 
has become War Minister).... Lunched with Dartreys 
and met Lord Stanley (who is to accompany my Staff). 
... At five to 10 Downing Street and attended Meeting 
of War Council, as yesterday. Decided to order all 
Cavalry and four Divisions of the Expeditionary Force 
to embark, to be followed by the others if possible. 
K. of K. evidently dominates the situation. Council 
only lasted # hour. Called on Lady Douglas and com- 
mended Mrs. Sartain to her care. Friday 7th August. 
To French Embassy where I saw Panouse. He was a 
little agitated over our delay but confident.... Received 
orders that Sunday goth is the first day of concentration. 

Sunday oth August—To War Office and protested 
against the inoculation of my troops which I got made 
conditional. Then to St. Columba’s where special prayers 
for our success in the War (and incidentally for my 
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humble self) were offered up, and at the end we sang the 
2nd Paraphrase to ‘Salzburg’... Wednesday t2th 
August.... At 12 to Metropole for a Conference, which 
didn’t come off. Met Huguet [and 2 others] attached to 
G.H.Q.... Again to Conference at 4 p.m. but # didn’t 
come off. Thursday 13th August—To Kensington Palace 
and said goodbye to Princess Henry of Battenberg and 
Princess Marie Louise. ... To Buckingham Palace where 
I was received by the King and Queen and was wished 
good fortune and a safe return by both. Lunched at 
Senior and back home. Left with Sartain and entrained 
at Waterloo... .” | 

The Headquarters of the 1st and 2nd Armies crossed 
to Havre together in the Comrie Castle and landed there on 
the 15th; and on the 16th the Commandant de Place 
lunched with Grierson, who thereafter walked to the 
entrance of the harbour and “‘ saw four transports come in 
full of cavalry all cheering like mad.” With that phrase 
the Diaries end—true to type to the last. One can 
picture him standing there as the laden ships forged their 
way to the quay, his face radiant as he listened to the 
brave cheering of the men he loved so well, to all appear- 
ance in the full vigour of health. The morrow opens 
upon a different scene—a railway train, in which are the 
Headquarters of the znd Army, slowly moving into 
Amiens, the “imperturbable”’ Sartain, in response to a 
call, clambering with frenzied haste along the footboards 
to the compartment where, attended by Major Fraser, 
Captain Banbury and the doctor, lies James Moncrieff 
Grierson dead of the bursting of an aneurism of the heart. 

From the titular head of that Army which he had loved 
so well to the humblest private soldier in its ranks his loss 
was mourned. 

‘“‘The King and Queen are much distressed to hear of 
the grievous sorrow that has so suddenly befallen you and 
desire me to express to you their heartfelt sympathy,” 
wrote Lord Stamfordham to Miss Meta Grierson, ‘‘ His 
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Majesty and his Army will mourn the loss which they 
have sustained by the untimely death of Sir James 
Grierson, a gallant and gifted soldier whose whole life was 
given up to the service he loved so dearly. 

‘“‘ Their Majesties took leave of him only on Thursday 
last, full of vigour, of zeal and of hope: and now he is 
taken at the moment of entering the fighting line in 
command of a force as proud of their leader as he of them. 
May I be allowed to say how truly grieved I am for you 
and for the loss of an old friend of many years standing.” 

Nor can the sense of tragic and irreparable loss felt in 
the British Expeditionary Force be better expressed than 
in the words of his A.D.C., Capt. Banbury, so soon to follow 
his beloved General across the ultimate bourne. On 18th 
August he wrote to Miss Meta Grierson from Amiens : 

‘The poor General died of an aneurism of the heart 
at 7 o'clock yesterday morning. Up to the very last 
moment he was his own dear self, as cheerful, merry and 
happy as usual. He was unconscious at once and died in 
three minutes. He felt no pain and knew nothing about 
it. Of this I am sure. One can be happy about this, 
though of course to those who loved him (as I did) it was 
very hard not to have just one little word.... Person- 
ally I’ve lost the dearest, truest and best friend I’ve ever 
had and I’m more miserable than any words can express. 
England has lost by far its best General and one who, 
especially at this time, was wanted more than any other. 
Every man in the Army has lost in him their beloved and 
respected friend, as of course you know and everyone 
knows that poor dear Jimmy was known by every man 
and every officer in the whole army, beloved, admired 
and respected.... Fraser and I have arranged that, 
whatever happens and wherever the General is buried, 
his two old servants and Louise shall return to England 
as soon as ever it is possible. The General was just as 
concerned about Louise as ever and we had to make every 
possible arrangement for her comfort. She is very well 
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indeed and quite comfortable here. I have seen her this 
morning and am going up to see her again this afternoon.” ! 

While the 2nd Army of Britain’s Expeditionary Force 
passed up to the front, the coffin containing the mortal 
remains of its leader was brought from Amiens to Boulogne 
and there, covered by the French and British flags, borne 
on the shoulders of men chosen from the Scottish regi- 
ments, between the massed ranks of the armies of both 
nations, to the steamer that awaited it. On Saturday, 
22nd August, while the battle for the passage of the 
Sambre raged between the 5th French Army and Von 
Buelow’s 2nd Army, and on the left of the French the 
British, unaware of the true course of events, were hastily 
digging themselves in, Grierson was buried in the Necro- 
polis of his native city. And seldom in her history can 
the ancient city on the Clyde have been the scene of so 
impressive a ceremonial. From Berkeley Street the 
military procession passed to the Cathedral through 
streets lined on either side by a dense throng of silent 
mourners, the gun carriage followed by his personal 
Staff, while immediately behind them his old servants, 
Sartain and Whitwood, led poor, riderless ‘‘ Louise,”’ his 
boots standing reversed in the stirrups. As the procession 
wheeled into Cathedral Square the pipes played ‘“‘ The 
Land o’ the Leal,” the great bell tolled from the Cathedral 
tower and the minute guns boomed out their salute. So 
the coffin passed into the Cathedral and, as the organ 
filled the building with the solemn strains of Chopin’s 
Funeral March, was laid on a bier in front of the pulpit. 
In the vast congregation few of his soldier confréres were 
present. On the Belgian frontier they awaited the 
morrow. But his old friend and brother Scot, Lt.- 
General Sir Spencer Ewart, then commanding in Scotland, 


2 It would have pleased Grierson to know that his favourite charger 
was made comfortable for the remaining years of her life. In memory 
of Jimmy Grierson Col. Euing Crawford of Auchentroig, a true lover of 
horses, made for her a happy home there until in January, 1921, in her 
twenty-fifth year, she went the way of all fiesh. 
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represented His Majesty the King. Sad indeed must have 
seemed to him his duty that day, and no less sad that of 
Grierson’s newer friend and Minister, the Rev. Dr. 
Fleming of St. Columba’s, who, with the Rev. Dr. Macadam 
Muir, conducted the simple and touching service. There, 
in the presence of the dead, the people assembled sang 
the psalms and paraphrases which the living man had 
loved so dearly. The service over and the cortege re- 
formed, the slow procession passed into the Necropolis, 
while the pipes of Jimmy Grierson’s love wailed their 
lament for him; and on the heights of that “ fortress- 
like burying place ’’ he was laid to rest in his own grave 
beside his father and mother. 

So it is that while Sir John Moore lies looking out upon 
the field of Corunna, and Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, 
in Westminster Abbey, the third of Glasgow's great 
soldier sons sleeps his last sleep in the heart of his native 
city. Who shall estimate the loss sustained by that 
untimely death! In Sir James Moncrieff Grierson there 
passed a loyal and brilliant servant of the King, a soldier 
who had never failed in any task set him to do, a leader 
who “ looked like victory.” Yet rather isit of the man we 
think as we recall his earthly presence and perhaps above 
all of that spirit of his which the old English word jocund 
fittingly describes. There was true appreciation as well 
as an infinite pathos in the words of his faithful servant, 
Sartain, when, after handing over the few things his 
master had carried on his person, he said as he turned to 
go—,‘‘ And ... I shall never ‘ear ’im whistling any more.” 


APPENDIX 


LETTERS FROM GENERAL GRIERSON TO LORD STAMFORD- 
HAM BEARING UPON CHAPTERS VII., VIII. anp IX. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE first letter, referred to in Lord Stamfordham’s printed 
at pp. 125, 126, is full of the visit of the Czar and Czarina, 
the Manceuvres of 1896, and other matters which have 
been alluded to in the text at p. 122 e¢ seg. The following 
extract is made : 

“ Berlin, September 14th, 1896. ...The event of the 
fortnight has of course been the Tsar’s visit to Breslau and 
Gdrlitz, and I think that the general opmion is that nothing 
in the political situation has been changed by it. Both 
Emperors sincerely want to preserve peace, I believe, and 
this was the gist of the Kaiser’s speech at Gérlitz after the 
Tsar’s departure, but this is no news to the public. The 
Kaiser, however, is a good deal disquieted about the 
‘possible results to Germany of the Tsar’s visit to Paris. 
The French will of course cry ‘ Vive l’Empereur,’ and 
once having given vent to their old war-cry and having a 
great burst of popular enthusiasm and patriotism on, it 
is on the cards that their thoughts may revert to other 
“Empereurs,’ all the more so as the ‘idées Napoléo- 
niennes ’ have been lately so strongly taken up. And the 
establishment of an Empire or Monarchy in France would, 
he fears, mean war with Germany, as, to solidify the 
dynasty, probably the first thing would be an attempt to 
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recover Alsace and Lorraine. He may, of course, be 
wrong, but these were the ideas he expressed to me. . . . 
The Tsar was looking well, though a little pale, and the 
Empress, partly by her bonny face, partly by her gracious 
manner, and partly by her nationality, simply took the 
hearts of the people and of the soldiers by storm.”’ 

The next is referred to in Lord Stamfordham’s postscript 
at p. 126: 

“ Berlin, 6th November, 1896. ...Of course the talk 
of the day is the disclosures of the ‘ Hamburger Nach- 
richten ’ [of the secret treaty of September 1884, which 
William II.’s Government refused to renew in 1890] which 
are perfectly true.... There is hardly any doubt that 
Prince Bismarck is at the bottom of it, and for that very 
reason the Government can, and probably will, take no 
steps in the way of prosecution, for Bismarck is still far 
too popular in this country for the Emperor to risk an 
open conflict with him or his agents. There is no doubt 
that the publication of the treaty has much shaken the 
bonds of the Triple Alliance. The Emperor, of course, 
comes well enough out of it, for he refused to renew the 
treaty and remained staunch to his allies as soon as he 
could after his succession [the treaty, it will be remem- 
bered, expired in 1890], and his responsible advisers are 
free from blame in the matter, but still the uncomfortable 
feeling remains that German statesmen are capable of 
double-dealing.... It was a most extraordinary treaty 
to conclude, for it gave Germany a free hand to act either 
way, as She was to be the judge of which was the aggressive 
party, which generally is a mere matter of opinion and 
interested feelings. This the Austrians, the principally 
interested party, perfectly understand. It would seem, 
however, that the publication of the treaty is really 
directed against us. The Bismarckian party hate us with 
a vindictive, envious hatred, born mainly of jealousy at 
our commercial supremacy and our unassailable power 
and influence, and they fear Russia in a corresponding 
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degree. Buismarck’s policy was always to keep friendly 
with Russia, hence this treaty, and hence the disquiet of 
the party at its non-renewal. This non-renewal in 1890 
was simultaneous with a rapprochement with Great 
Britain which led to the Heligoland Convention, and from 
that year also dates the rapprochement between Russia 
and France. Thus, say the Bismarckians, the present 
policy has thrown the Power from which we have most to 
fear into the arms of the one which hates us most cordially, 
while in return we have no? got the support and alliance of 
Great Britain, a Power which thwarts us in every direction. 
The further development of the affair will, it seems, be a 
renewed crusade in the German Press against us, which 
will be much to be deplored, and which, I am certain, will 
be against the wishes of the German Government. I am 
afraid that our relations with Germany will hardly improve 
until some event happens which ranges us definitely on 
their side. By relations, I mean those as expressed in 
the Press, for otherwise the official world is as friendly as 
ever. But the Press is controlled by the middle-class, and 
the foundation of the character of the middle-class com- 
mercial German is envy of the better position of others, 
which leads to jealousy, malice, and all uncharitableness 
in the expression of their Press towards us, and to the great 
and rapid development of Socialism in the country in 
late years. ...”’ 

The following letter answers Lord Stamfordham’s at 
p. 125: 

‘* Berlin, 24th November, 1896. ...AsS you say, I am 
afraid that the Emperor is getting into a rather tight place, 
but I am convinced that it is through no fault or wish of 
his own that the friendship of England is being gradually 
estranged. Last Saturday was the Empress Frederick’s 
birthday, and intentionally, and to counteract if possible 
the anti-English statements and sentiments in Baron 
Marschall’s speech, Sir Frank and Lady and Miss Lascelles 
were asked to lunch and to spend the afternoon and the 
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whole of the rest of the Embassy to theatricals and supper. 
He wore the Royal Dragoons uniform, and paid particular 
attention to all of us (I had nearly half an hour’s talk with 
him) and he told Sir Frank that he meant that it should 
be taken as a pro-English demonstration on his part. He 
said that Bismarck’s action was directed against his 
person and his policy of keeping on good terms with 
England, and that he would continue in spite of them all 
to carry out that policy. He was most outspoken to Sir 
Frank with regard to his feelings for Baron Marschall, who, 
I think he imagines, inclines to an anti-English policy. . . . 
I am afraid that if Marschall goes, the Kaiser will be in a 
tight place, for he won’t get as good a man to take his 
office. German public opinion seems as much opposed to 
us as ever, though the few inspired papers, notably the 
‘National Zeitung,’ have been a little more friendly 
lately. It is middle-class jealousy of us which is at the 
bottom of it all. If the Kaiser’s idea of giving up all 
except one colony and nursing that were mooted, there 
would be a terrible row, although he is probably quite 
right, for I am told that the cost of governing the German 
colonies amounts to nine million marks, while the total 
trade between them and Germany only amounts to nine 
and a half millions. In all the colonies there are only 
3000 Europeans, including German officials and troops ! . .”’ 

The year 1897 was an uneasy year in the diplomatic 
world. Allusion has been made in the text (p. 131 e seq.) 
to the impression produced on Grierson. The troubles in 
the Near East did not tend to check the rising tide of 
German animosity. 

‘* Berlin, 20th February, 1897. ... AS you may imagine 
these are troublous times in the diplomatic world here. 
The Emperor is constantly visiting the Ambassadors—or 
was until his departure yesterday, and trying to win the 
Powers round to his proposal of a blockade of the Greek 
coast. The other day he went to the Austrian Embassy 
at 9 a.m. and found the Ambassador in bed. After rousing 
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him, he came on to the British Embassy, where the same 
thing was repeated. Apart from public feeling in England, 
it seems to me all the same that the Emperor is nght in 
his idea of nipping the danger to the peace of Europe in 
the bud, but I cannot see why Germany, whose interests 
in the Mediterranean are infinitesimal compared to those 
of other Powers and who at this moment has not a single 
ship in Cretan waters (though one is en route), should take 
the lead.... I very much fear that there will now be 
a new flood of vituperation against British policy in the 
German papers, indeed a beginning has been made in an 
article in this morning’s ‘ Post,’ which I enclose. .. .”’ 

“* Berlin, 5th March, ’97. ...Many thanks for your 
letter of 2nd March. Things certainly seem going from 
bad to worse in Greek affairs, but here the Press has 
ceased to rail against us. What will happen when 
coercive measures are taken, as I am afraid will have to be 
the case, against Greece remains to be seen. Baron 
Marschall takes a very gloomy view of the outlook and, 
Sir F. Lascelles says, does not think that the European 
Concert will last out the storm... .” 

‘* Berlin, 2nd April, 1897. ... From a political point 
of view I am afraid that I cannot give any very cheerful 
news from this part of the world. The German Press, it 
is true, has modified its tone in talking of us and our policy, 
but that is only because they are afraid of annoying 
Russia, which country for the present appears to be 
working in harmony with us. The feeling against us is 
stronger than ever, and our cautious action in the East 
is put down to some deep-laid scheme for our own advan- 
tage. I think there is also a good deal of chagrin in those 
circles which advocate a forward policy at Germany, after 
all the fuss made and the advice freely offered at first, 
backing out of the Concert when the time for action 
arrived and taking a back seat. Asa matter of fact there 
are grave doubts as to whether it would be constitutional 
to employ German soldiers in Crete. They take refuge 
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in the famous aphorism about the bones of a Pomeranian 
Grenadier, but if German interests are not worth even 
these why make such a fuss at first ? 

‘‘ The Emperor is said to be much annoyed at the refusal 
of the Reichstag to vote the sums required for the increase 
of the Navy, but it is not likely that he will get them yet 
awhile. He is looking very careworn and thin, and is 
said to have suffered a good deal from the carbuncle on 
his knee... .” 

In 1898 things seemed ‘to be a little smoother ” 
(pp. 134-140). 

‘* Berlin, 5th February, 1898. ...I reached Berlin on 
Thursday evening last week, and went straight to the 
gala opera, at which, during the interval, I presented Her 
Majesty’s letter to the Emperor. He was very much 
gratified at it.... At the small Court ball on Saturday 
night the Emperor expressed to Sir Frank his great 
gratitude for all these signs of kindness, and was pleased 
to say that I had come back from Osborne as a ‘ postillon 
d’amour.’ On Saturday morning I had the honour of 
being received by the Empress Frederick and conveyed 
to her ‘many messages,’ as directed, from the Queen... .” 

“ Berlin, 26th February, 1898. ... But what I should 
like to get at is who it is that carries these tales to the 
Emperor. There are those about him who stick at 
nothing to damage England and everything English in 
the Emperor’s eyes, and in my small way I have had 
experience of this in the matter of the quick-firing guns, 
news of which I was supposed to have had conveyed to 
the French. Had it not been for the straightforwardness 
of the Emperor, who told me about it and thus gave me 
an opportunity of clearing myself, which was easy enough, 
I might have had to leave under a cloud... .’ 

‘ath May, 1898. ...He [the Emperor] looks with 
grave concern on the war [Spanish-American], and fears 
that the Yankees will get so uppish over their success that 
they will go for the possessions of other European powers 
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in America afterwards, and that Europe will have to 
combine against them. He never seems to be free from 
this dream of an European Coalition. ‘ But,’ he said, 
“we can do nothing against America unless England is 
with us.’ On Thursday he told me that he could not 
understand what our diplomacy was doing at Washington, 
and he evidently suspects us of some secret machina- 
tions... .” 

“28th May, 1898. ... There is not much to tell you 
about from here except the negative report of ‘no signs 
of the enemy,’ which the reconnaissance handbooks tell 
us are frequently of value. Things are going on quietly 
and the feeling appears to be at present good towards us. . . 
The Emperor knows about how the British Press was got 
to stop its abuse of Germany and even who was the agent 
used. How he gets his information is a mystery to me. 
He must have some very well informed correspondents at 
home. .. .” 

This letter recounts the conversation referred to at 
p. 144: 

“1st April, 1899. ... Directly we sat down he [the 
Emperor] began to me on the mistake we had made on 
not going to war with France over Fashoda. He said 
that we should never have such a chance again, and that 
the situation was just like that before Frederick the Great 
at the beginning of the 1st Silesian War. HE had arranged 
everything to keep Russia out of the war, and now Russia 
was [putting her fingers to her nose] at him. Every 
nation in Europe was building battleships, and though we 
might build we could not find men to put into our ships, 
and we should end by losing our supremacy. He said 
that England was no longer Nelson’s England, and all this 
‘ because Grandmamma wants to go to Cimiez’! Then 
he began about our agreement with France and our 
possible agreement in the East with Russia, and said that 
we had given up a lot in the former and that we could not 
depend upon Russia doing what she promised... . 
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‘“‘ Altogether he seemed sore against us...and I ask 
myself what the meaning of it allis? I put it down to two 
things. First, he had thought that at last he had more or 
less got us as allies and that we were on bad terms with 
France—which the Convention and Cimiez have dis- 
proved—and finds that he is out in his calculations, and 
secondly, I think he is sore about the Coburg succession 
and not having had his finger in that pie. ... 

‘“‘ Otherwise he was most friendly, and he could not have 
done more for Burn-Murdoch than he did... .” 

This letter narrates one of the Emperor’s “ usual tirades 
against our policy,” and comments : 

“‘ Berlin, 4th May, 1899. ...1 really begin to think 
that His Majesty, what with the doctrine of divine right 
and the state of abject discipline to which he has reduced 
all around him, is getting into a state of ‘ Gréssenwahn- 
sinn,’ and expects the policy of every other state to be 
shaped to meet his views or something very like it, under 
penalty of his displeasure.” 

“6th January, 1900. ... The functions for the ‘ New 
Century ’ were very fine and impressive, and of the 
reception the Emperor sent to Sir Frank ‘I wish you all 
success in 1900. You know what I mean,’ or words to 
that effect. I still think, however, that he is the only 
man in this nation who wishes us this success from his 
heart... .” 


CHAPTER VIII 


Pages 154 and 156.—*‘ Bloemfontein, 7th April, rgoo. 
... Lord Kitchener has been sent down to Springfontein 
to arrange matters in the line of communications and to 
push everything forward, so all will be right there. It is 
wonderful what confidence he inspires in everyone. He 
returned shortly after I last wrote to you, and our staff 
work at once got regularized and everyone got his own 
job to do, so the work was properly done... .”’ 
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*“‘ Pretoria, 7th July, 1900. ... What a lot we have to 
learn from this war in every way! I think our first lesson 
is that we must have big annual manceuvres and have our 
staffs properly trained. We don’t seem to grasp anything 
higher than a division. And we must have ‘staff journeys’ 
to teach the control of armies in the field. If we take the 
field with a force the size of this one against an European 
enemy and continue in our present happy-go-lucky style 
of staffing and staff work we shall come to most awful 
grief. There is no system about it, and without a system 
a large army cannot be properly handled. 

‘‘ Organisation, too, opens up an enormous field of experi- 
ence, and I hope every one of us who has a chance will 
speak the truth and not be led away by a desire to spare 
susceptibilities, to praise patriotism pure and simple as 
sufficient for our future requirements, or to screen failures. 
There is no one more ready than I to give every particle 
of credit which is due, for patriotism, good-will, and 
splendid pluck, dash, and go to the Militia, Yeomanry 
and Volunteers, but I cannot disguise from myself that, 
having seen them in the field, the conviction is forced upon 
me that none of them are even approximately fit to put 
in the field against continental troops. Their training is 
totally insufficient, their shooting is vile, and their disci- 
pline is a sham, and even British pluck will not make up 
for the absence of these in a war with our equals. The 
Militia have the best discipline, but their training is quite 
inadequate, and their battalions are so weak that they are 
hardly worth the expense of putting in the field. The 
Yeomanry are the best men of all, but have neither 
training nor discipline. On the whole I think the Volun- 
teer companies attached to the line battalions have done 
best of all the auxiliaries, but then they are strongly 
encadred in regular battalions and are well looked after 
by the staff of them. Mind, I don’t say a word against 
the officers and men. They have all done their best 
according to their lights and the training which has been 
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vouchsafed them. It is only the system which forces 
us to employ such untrained men m the field which I 
blame. And yet we could not possibly have carried on 
this war without them! From this it follows that the 
strength of our thoroughly trained troops is quite in- 
sufficient for our requirements. We are told that we 
have reached the limits of voluntary enlistment in the 
regular army. Very well, if we are to face what I am 
certain the near future has in store for us, a war with one 
or more Great Powers, there is nothing for it but com- 
pulsory universal service in a force which shall be a 
national one, organized on an uniform basis all over the 
Empire, and taking the place of our present Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers, and, in part also, of our Army 
reserves. No half measures or cobbling at our present 
forces will do. The Queen must have all the manhood 
of her Empire absolutely at her disposal, and bursts of 
patriotic enthusiasm must not be trusted to again. Such 
did not save France in 1870-71 ! 

‘‘ How I have been running on! But one can’t help seeing 
and feeling these things, and 1 know what Continental 
armies are. Given the organization we fear none, 
for our material is infinitely finer, and no men have ever 
behaved better in the field than our officers and men in 
this campaign. 

‘‘T was so glad to hear that all went off well at Berlin last 
May, and that the Emperor is coming to Cowes this year, 
but I am afraid that our successes in South Africa will 
only increase the bitter feeling against us among his people. 
‘Neid und Schadenfreude’ are at the bottom of the 
German character, and our successes are gall and worm- 
wood to them. I hope that their Navy Bill will be met 
by a corresponding addition to our fleet... .” 
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CHAPTER IX 


** Tientsin, 13th October, 1g00. ... Weare to leave this 
for Peking to-morrow, and I think I must give you a few 
lines to let you know how things are going on with this 
most extraordinary show. I have written two letters to 
the U.S. of State, War Office, which may come to you 
and which give my opinions in pretty plain English. In 
them I have stated what I firmly believe to be true, 
namely, that the German Headquarters Staff are in a 
mortal funk of Russia and that their whole policy here is 
based on their desire to keep on good terms with her in 
Europe. So the whole of us dance as Russia pipes, and we 
British get sat upon. [ allow that it is a very difficult réle 
they [the Germans] have to play, for, though the Russian 
troops are nominally under Count Waldersee, I do not 
think that they would hesitate to disobey any order which 
they thought against their own interests, and hence he 
hesitates to give any such order when he has not the 
means of enforcing his will. Take this seizing of the 
railway from Tongku to Shan-hai-kwan [pp. 175, 176]. 
The Russians were racing for it, against the Count’s 
wishes, as he says, and we got to Shan-hai-kwan station, 
from the sea, first. I had sent my assistant, Powell, there 
to see what he could do, and he landed with 18 men and 
seized the forts and the railway station and hoisted the 
British flag. Unfortunately, there was delay in the 
despatch of our troops by sea owing to a breakdown of 
the telegraph, and before they could get there, in steamed 
the Russians by rail from Tongshan, and demanded that 
the station be handed over to them. Powell resisted and 
there were high words, and the Russians complained of 
him to the Field Marshal. Seeing that the line is a 
British one, and that trains were running on it to near 
Tongshan on the day of Powell’s landing, and that we 
were actually in possession of the station, I claimed that 
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the line should be handed over to us to work and repair, 
but the Russians being m possession by force—where no 
resistance was, or could be, offered—the German Staff 
has decided that the Russians are to have the line and the 
station while we are assigned the task of forming a harbour 
and building the lines to connect it with the main line. 
It is something, but we should have had more.... 
Jealousy of Great Britain and fear of Russia are the two 
leading motives of the Germans, and between the two we 
suffer. I continue to do my best to stick up to them, and 
it won’t be my fault if we take a back seat. Do try to get 
us some British troops. They think that we won't fight 
our own battles, only use Indian troops, and keep the 
artillery in our own hands so as to keep the Indians in 
order! The last of the Welsh Fusiliers are ordered back, 
and soon we shall not have a single British infantryman 
in China! It certainly does not look well to an outsider, 
and a brigade of the good British Tommy would enor- 
mously add to our prestige. .. .” 
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